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ADVERTISEMENT 



THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Mb. John Stcart Miuj is so well known in thia 
coiiDtry, that any thing here by way of introducing 
him, OF of setting forth his merite as a writer, ia iin- 
necesaaiy. The devotion and ability which he has 
brought to the support of liberal principles, nnd the 
spirit, at once elevated and practical, which character- 
izes whatever has proceeded trom his pen, have made 
him the acknowledged leader of the progressive thinkers 
and workers of England ; and the republication in 
America of his " System of Logic," " Principles of Po- 
lidcal Economy," "Considerations on Representative 
Govenunent," and an Essay " On Liberty," is abundant 
evidence of the interest his writings have excited in 
the United States. 

The publisher of the present volumes has grciit 

pleasure in now offering to American reodei's a rejiriiit 

of Mr. Mill's own collection of his miscellaneous pm- 

diiclions. Altliough the pajKra of which it consists 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 

originally appeared in Reviews and Magazines, they are . 
not dependent for their interest on the time of their first 
appearance. The manner in which the writer handles 
his subject, nnd the nature of the subject itself, are such 
na to give to each of these essays both an immediate and 
a permanent interest. They contain a syoopsie of his 
opinions on the highest subjects of human thought ; and 
the catholic spirit and intellectual fidelity, with wliicb 
the lofty themes and great names that pass in review 
are examined, cannot fail to recommend them to every 
competent reader. 

This collection of " DissertatioQS and Discujsions " 
was printed in London in 1859, making two octavo 
volumes. Their entire contents are here reprinted in 
three, of a smaller size. To the first volume, more- 
over, has been prefixed a paper from " Fraser's Magazine" 
forPebmary, 1862, entitled "The Contest in America," 
and to the third volume has been added anotiicr 
paper from "Fraser's Magazine" for December, 1859, 
entitled " A Few Words on Non-intervention," as well 
as an article from the " Westminster Eevievf " for Octo- 
ber, 1862, on "The Slave Power," and a tract, more 
recently published, on "Utilitarianism;" — the whole 
being thus issued here with the express sanction and 
approval of the Author. 

BoSTOiT, Septumbcr, 1804. 
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PKEFACE. 



The republication, in a more durable form, of papers 
originally contributed to periodicals, has grown into so 
common a practice, ae scarcely to need an apology; and 
I follow tbia practice the more willingly, as I hold it 
to be decidedly a beneficial one. It would be well if 
all frequent writers in periodicals looked forward, as 
far as the case admitted, to this re-appearance of their 
productions. The prospect might be some guaranty 
against the crudity in the formation of opinions, and 
careleaaneBB in their expression, which are the besetting 
sins of writings put forth under the screen of anony- 
mousness, to be read only during the next few weeks 
or mondia, if so long, and the defects of which it is 
seldom probable that any one will think it worth while 
to expose. 

The following papers, selected from a much greater 
number, include aU of the writer's miscellaneous pro- 
ductions which he considers it in any way desirable to 
preeerre. The remainder were either of too little value 
■t any time, or what yalue they might have was too 
p,„,,G<lo|;le 



exclusively temporary, or the thoughts they coDtained 
were inextricably mixed up witli commente, now totally 
uninteresting, on passing events, or on BOrae book not 
generally known ; or, lastly, any utility they may have 
possessed has since been superseded by other and more 
mature writinge of the author. 

Every one whose mind is progressive, or even whose 
opinions keep up with tlie changing f:ictfi that surroutul 
him, must neceeeaiily, in looking back to his own wril^ 
ings during a series of years, find many things, whit^, 
if they were to be written again, he would write differ- 
ently, mid some, even, which he has altogether ceased 
to think true. From these last I have endeavored to 
clear the present pages. Beyond this, I have not at- 
tempted to render papers vmtten at eo many different, 
and some of them at such distant times, a faithful 
representation of my present state of opinion and feel- 
ing. I leave them in all tiieir imperfection, as memo- 
rials of the states of miad in which they were written, 
in the hope that they may possibly be useful to such 
'readers as are in a corresponding stage of their own 
mental progreaa. Where what I had written nppeara 
a fair statement of part of the truth, but defective in- 
asmuch as there exists another part respecting whicli 
nothing, or too little, is said, I leave the deficiency to 
be supplied by the reader's own thoughts ; the rather, 
sa he will, in many cases, find the balance restored in 
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aooie other part of this collection. Thus the review 
of Mr. Sedgwick's Discourse, taken hy itself, might 
give im impression of more complete adhesion to the 
]>liilo80phy of Locke, Bentham, and the eighteenth 
century, than is really the case, and of an inadequate 
sense of its deficiencies ; but that notion will be rectified 
by the subsequent essays on Bentham and on Coleridge. 
These, again, if they stood alone, would give just aa 
much too strong an impression of the writer's sympathy 
with the re-action of the nineteenth century agiunit the 
eighteenth ; but this ex^geralion will he correct ed by 
the more recent defence of the " greatest^happ nnss " 
ethics a^tinst Dr. Whewell. 

Only a small number of these papers are con rover- 
sial, and in hut two am I aware of any thir ; like 
asperity of tone. In both these cases, some dcg-ee of 
it was justifiable, as I was defending maligned doctrines 
or individuals against unmerited onslaughts by p<'r8ons, 
who, on the evidence afforded by themselves, were in 
no respect entitled to sit in judgment on them ; and the 
same misrepresentations have been and still are so in- 
cessantly reiterated by a crowd of writers, that emphatic 
protests against them are as ncedfid now as when the 
papers in question were first written. My adversaries, 
too, were men not themselves remarkable for mild 
treatment of opponents, and quite capable of holding 
tbdr own in any form of reviewing or pamphleteering 
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iwlciuics. I believe that I have in no caee fought with 
other than fair weapons ; and any strong expressions 
wliich I have uaed were extorted from me by my sub- 
ject, not prompted by the smallest feeling of pcrsontil 
ill-will towards my antagonists. In the revision, I 
have endeavored to retain only as much of this strength 
of expression as could not be foregone without weak- 
ening the force of the protest. 
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DISSERTATIONS, 



THE CONTEST IN AMEBICA.* 



Tee doud which, for die space of a month, hung 
gloomily over the civilized world, black with far worse 
evUa than those of simple war, has passed from over 
our heads without burating. The fear has not been 
realized, that the only two first-rate powers, who are 
also iree nations, would take to tearing each other iu 
pieces, both the one and the other in a bad and odious 
cause. For while, on the American side, the war 
wiuld have been one of reckless persistency in wrong, 
on ours it would have been a war in alliance with, and, 
to practical purposes, in defence and propagation of, 
slavery. We had, indeed, been wronged. We had 
euffercd an indignity, and something more than nn 
indignity, which, not to have resented, would have been 
to invite a constant succession of insults and injuries 
from the same and from every other quarter. Wo 
could have acted no otherwise tbtin we have done ; yet 
it is impossible to think, without something like a 
• Vnaefi Maga^ne, Febniuy, 18SS. 
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S TILE CONTEST IN .VMEIUOA. 

shudder, from what we have escaped. We, the emao- 
cipatore of the slave, who have wearied every court 
and government io Europe and America with our pro- 
tests and -.■eraonBtrances, until we goaded thea* into at 
least ostensibly co-operating with ua to prevent the 
enslaving of the negro ; we, who for the last half- 
century have spent annual sums, equal to the revenue 
of a small kingdom, in blockading the African coast for 
a cause in which we not only had no interest, but whidi 
was contrary to our pecuniary interest, and which many 
believed would ruin, as many among us still, thou^ 
erroneously, believe that it has ruined, our colonies, — 
we should have lent a hand to setting up, in one of the 
most commanding positions of the world, a powerful 
republic, devoted not only to slavery, but to pro- 
slavery, propagandism ; should have helped to give a 
place in the community of nations to a conspiracy of 
slave-owners, who have broken tJieir connection with the 
American federation, on the sole ground, ostentatiously 
proclaimed, that they thought an attempt would be 
made to restrain, not slavery itself, but their purpose of 
spreading slavery wherever migration or force could 
carry it. 

A nation which has made the professions that Eng- 
land haa, does not with impunity, under however great 
provocation, betake itself to frustrating the objects for 
which it has been calling on tlie rest of the world to 
make sacrifices of what they think their interest. At 
present, all the nations of Europe have sympathized 
with us ; have acknowledged that we were injured ; and 
declared, with rare unanimity, that we had no choicQ 
but to resist, if necessary, by amia. But the consO' 
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([Unices of such a war would soon have buried its 
causes in oblivion. When the new Confederate States, 
made an independent power by English helji, had begun 
their crusade to carry negro slavery from the Potonric 
to Cape Horn, who would then have remembered that 
England raised up this scourge to humanity, not for tlic 
evil's Bake, but because somebody had offered an insult 
to her flag? Or, even if unforgotten, who would then 
have felt that such a grievance was a sufficient pallia- 
tion of the crime? Every reader of a newspaper, to 
the farthest ends of the earth, would have believed and 
remembered one thing only, — that at the critical junc- 
ture which was to decide whether slavery should blaze 
up afresh with increased vigor, or be trodden out ; at 
the moment of conflict between the good and the evil 
spirit; at the dawn of a hope, that the demon might 
now at last be chained, and flung into the pit, — Eng- 
land stepped in, and, for the sake of cotton, mode Satan 
victorious. 

The world has been saved firom this calamity, and 
England from this disgrace. The accusation would, 
indeed, have been a caiumuy. But, to be able to dety 
calumny, a nation, like an individual, must stand very 
clear of just reproach in its previoiis conduct. Unfor- 
tunately, we ourselves have given too much plausibility 
to the charge ; not by any tiling said or done by us 
as a government or as a nation, but by the tone of our 
press, and in some degree, it must be owned, the gen- 
eral O|)inion of English society. It is too true, that 
the feelings whieli have been manifested since tlie begin- 
ning of the American contest ; the judgments which 
have been put forth, and the wialiea whicli have been 
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cxpresecd, concerning the incidents ant] probable event- 
ualities of the struggle ; the bitter and irritating criti- 
cism which hue been kept up, not even against bolh 
jMirties equally, but almost solely against the party ia 
the right ; and the ungenerous refusal of all those just 
allowoDcea, which no country needs more tlian our own, 
whenever its circumstancea are as near to those of 
America as a cut 6nger is to an almost mortal wound, — ' 
these facts, with minds not favorably disposed to us, 
would have gone far to make the most odious interpre- 
tation of the war, in which we have been so nearly 
engaged with the United States, appear, by many 
degrees, the most probable. There ia no denying that 
our attitude towards the contending parties (I mean our 
moral attitude ; for, politically, there was no other course 
open to us than neutrality) has not been that which 
becomes a people who are as sincere enemies of slavery 
as the English really are, and have made as great sacri- 
fices to put an end to it where they could. And it has 
been an additional misfortune, that some of our most 
powerful journals have been, for many years past, very 
unfavorable exponents of English feeling on all mibjccta 
connected with slavery; some, probably, from the in- 
fluences, more or less direct, of West-Indian opinions 
and interests; others from inbred Toryism, which, 
even when compelled by reason tn hold opinions fiivora- 
ble to liberty, is always adverse to it in feeling ; which 
likes the spectacle of irresponsible power, exercised by 
one person over others ; which has no moral repug- 
naQ(% to the thought of human beings bom to the penal 
servitude for life, to which, fur the term of a few years, 
we sentence our most hardened criminals, but keeps '*« 
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indignation to be expended on "rabid and fanatical 
oboIitioniBts " across the Atlantic, and on those writers 
in England who attach a sufficiently serious meaning 
to their Christian professions to consider a fight agtunst 
elavery as a fight for God. 

Now, when the mind of England, and, it maj almost 
be said, of the civilized part of mankind, has been 
relieved from the incubus which had weighed on it ever 
Bince the " Trent " outrage, and when we are no longer 
feeling towards the Northern Americans as men feel 
towards those with whom they may be on the point of 
struggling for life or deatli, — now, if ever, is the time 
to review our position, and consider whcdier we have 
been feeling what ought to have been felt, and wishing 
what ought to have been wished, regarding the contest 
in which the Northern States are engaged with the 
Soutli. 

Id consideriug this matter, we ought to dismiss irom 
our minds, as for as possible, those feelings against 
the North which have been engendered not merely by 
the " Trent " aggression, but by the previous anti-Brit- 
ish effusions of newspaper-writers and stump-orators. 
It is hardly worth while to ask how far these explosions 
of ill-humor are any thing more than might have been 
anticipated from ill-disciplined minds, disappointed of 
the sympathy whidi they justly thought they had a 
right to expect from tlie great antialavery people in 
their really noble enterprise. It is ahnost superfluous 
to remark, that a democratic government always shows 
worst where other govemmenta generally show best, — 
on its outside ; that unreasonable people are much more 
noisy than the reasonable ; that the froth and scum are 
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tlie part of a violently fermenting liquid that meets the 
eyes, but are not it« body and eubstance. Withont 
inaifting oa these things, I contend that all previous 
cause of offence should be considered as cancelled by 
the reparation which the American GoverDment has so 
amply made ; not eo much the reparation itself, which 
might have been so made as to leave still greater caaee 
of [)ermanent resentment behind it, but the manner and 
spirit in which they have made it. These have been 
such as most of us, I venture to say, did not by any 
means expect. If reparation were made at all, of 
which few of us felt more than a hope, we thought that 
it would have been made obviously as a concession to 
prudence, not to principle. We thought that there 
would have been truckling to the newspaper editors and 
supposed fire-eaters who were crying out for retaining 
the prisoners at all hazards. We expected that the 
atonement, if atonement there were, would have been 
made with reservations, perhaps under protest. We 
expected that the correspondence would have been spun 
out, and a trial made to induce England to be satisfied 
with less ; or that there would have been a proposal of 
arbitration ; or that England would have been asked to 
make concessions in return for justice ; or that, if sub- 
mission waa made, it would have been made, oetenst- 
bly, to the opinions and wishes of Continental Europe. 
We expected any thing, in short, which would have 
been weak and timid and paltry. The only thing 
which no one seemed to expect is what has actually 
happened. Mr. Lincoln's government have done none 
of these things. Like honest men, they have said, in 
direct terms, that our demand was right; that they 
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yielded to it because it was juat; that, if they them- 
sclres had received the same treatment, they would 
liavo demiindcd the same reparation ; and that, if what 
seemed to be the American side of a question was not 
the just side, they would be on the side of justice ; 
liappy as they were to find, after their resolution had 
been taken, that it was also the side which America 
had formerly defended. Is there any one, capable of a 
moral judgment or feeling, who will say that his opin- 
ion of America and American statesmen is not raised 
by such an act, done on such grounds ? The act itself 
may have been imposed by the necessity of the circum- 
stances ; but the reasons given, the principles of action 
professed, were their own choice. Putting the worst 
hypothesis possible, which it would be the height of 
injustice to entertain seriously, that the concession was 
really made solely to convenience, and that the profes- 
sion of regard for justice was hypocrisy, even so, the 
ground taken, even if insincerely, is the most hopeful 
sign of the moral state of the American mind which has 
appeared for many years. That a sense of justice 
should be the motive which the rulers of a country rely 
on to reconcile the public to an unpopular, and what 
might seem a humiliating act; that the journalists, 
the orators, many lawyers, the lower house of Con- 
gress, and Mr. Lincoln's own naval secretary, should 
be told in the face of the world, by their own gov- 
ernment, that they have been giving pubhc thanks, 
|)rcscnts of swords, freedom of cities, all manner of 
heroic honors, to tlie author of an act, which, though 
not so intended, was lawless and wrong, and for which 
the proper remedy is confession and atonement, — that 

Cioogle 
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this should be the accepted policy (supposing it to be 
nothing higher) of a democratic republic, shows even 
unlimited democracy to be a better thing than many 
Englishmen have lately been in the habit of considering 
it, and goes some way towards proving that the abeiTa- 
tions even of a ruling luultitude are only fatal when the 
better instructed have not the virtue or the courage to 
front them boldly. Nor ought it to be forgotten, to 
the honor of Mr. Lincoln's government, that, in doing 
what was in itself right, they have done also what was 
beat fitted to allay the animosity which was daily becom- 
ing more bitter between the two nations so long as the 
question remained open. They have put the brand of 
confessed injustice upon that rankling and vindictive 
resentment with which the profligate and passionate 
part of the American press has been tlireiiteiiing us in 
the event of concession, and which ia to be manifested 
by some dire revenge, to be taken, aa tliey pretend, 
after the nation is extricated from ita present difficulties. 
Mr. Lincoln has done what depended on him to make 
this spirit expire with the occasion which raised it up ; 
and we shall iiave ourselves chiefly to blame if we keep 
it alive by the furtlier prolongation of that stream of 
vituperative eloquence, the source of which, even now, 
when the cause of quarrel \\m been amicably made up, 
Joes not seem to have run dry." 

Letue, then, without reference to these jars, or ti 

* I do not fbrget one regreCUIile paMn^e in Mr. Semtrd's letter, in nli ii'i 
he said, that, " if the Mrct.v of tlii: Union nijaiKi Uio dutenlion of (in- <m|.. 
lurL-d perwTi», it would b« ilie right >nil ilut}- of Ihis p^vernnient tv drUiii 
them." 1 (imi'rely |,Ti«v<! lo find Ihin wiitenw In Uie dc«pali-h ; fiir ih,t 
exi-epliima to tlie gciuTiii rules of imiralily are not a, subject to Iw lialilly or 
iiniicn.l1 n-;t.i Tlic diKtrinc iii itself ia no other thiu thU 
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the declamations of newspaper writere on either aide of 
the Atlantic, examine the American question as it 
stood from the beginuing', — its origin, the purpose of 
both the combatants, and its various possible or proba- 
ble issues. 

There is a theory in England, believed perhaps by 
eome, half believed by many more, which is only con- 
sistent with original ignorance, or complete subsequent 
fbrgetfidneas, of all the antecedents of the contest. 
There are people who tell us, that, on the side of tho 
North, the question is not one of slavery at all. The 
K^orth, it seems, have no more objection to slavery than 
the South have. Their leaders never say one word 
implying disapprobation of it. They are ready, on tho 
contrary, to give it new guaranties; to renounce all 
that they have been contending for ; to win bock, if 
opportunity offers, the South to the Union, by surren- 
dering the whole point. 

If this be the true state of the case, what ore the 
Southern chiefs fighting about? Their apologists in 
England say that it is about tariffs and similar trum- 
pery. They say nothing of the kind. They tell the 
world, and they told their own citizens when they 
wanted their votes, that the object of the fight was 
slavery. Many years ago, when Gen. Jadison was 
president. South Carolina did nearly rebel (she never 
was near separating) about a tariff; but no other State 

(irolesied and acted on liy all governmeDts, — that self-preBerratiaD io a 
.Stale as in an individual, ia a warrant far niaoy thingK, which, at all other 
thnea, ought to iw nipd\y abetained Irom. At all eveots, no natiop, which 
bta ever |iBMed "Uwa of exception," which over saspeiideii the Habeas- 
Corpna Act, or pasaed an Alien Bill in dread of a Chartiat inBuneition, has 
a ricbt to throw the fint atone at Mr. Lincob's GovonimeaL 
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nbctted her, ttad ft strong adverse demonstration from 
Virginia brought the matter to a close. Yet the tariff 
of that day was rigidly protective. Compared with 
that, the one in force at the time of the secession wan 
a free-trade tariff. Tliis latter was the result of sevenJ 
successive modifications in tlie direction of freedom ; 
and its principle was not protection for protection, but 
as much of it only as might incidentally result from 
duties imposed for revenue. Even the Morrill Tariff 
(which never could have been passed but for the South- 
ern secession) is stated, by the high authority of Mr. 
H. C. Carey, to be* considerably more liberal tban the 
reformed French tariff under Mr. Cobden'a treaty; 
insomuch that he, a protectionist, would be glad to 
exchange hie ovm protective tariff for Louis Napoleon's 
free-trade one. But why discuss, on probable evidence, 
notorious facts? The world knows what the question 
between the North and South has been for many years, 
and still is. Slavery alone was thought of, alone talked 
of. Slavery was battled for and against on the floor of 
Congress and in the plains of Kansas. On the sla- 
very question exclusively was the party constituted 
which now rules the United States ; on slavery, Yt6- 
mont was rejected ; on slavery, Lincoln was elected ; the 
Houtli separated on slavery, and procltumed slavery as 
the one cause of separation. 

It is true enough that the North are not carrying od 
war to abolish slavery in the States where it legally 
exists. Could it have been expected, or even perhajts 
desired, that they should? A great party docs not 
change suddenly, and at once, all its principles and 
professions. The Republican jwirty have taken their 
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vlanil on law, and the existing Constitution of tlie Union. 
Tlicy have disdaimed all right to attempt any thiujj 
which that Conetitution forbids. It does forbid inter- 
ference, by the Federal Congrces, with slavery in the 
Sluve States ; but it does not forbid their abolishing it 
in the District of Columbia : and this they ore now do- 
ibg ; having voted, I perceive, in thdr present pecuniary 
straits, a million of dollars to indemnify the slave-own- 
crs of the District. Neither did the Constitution, in 
their own opinion, require them to permit the introduo- 
tioD of slavery into the Territories which were not yet 
States. To prevent this, the Republicaa party was 
formed ; and, to prevent it, tbey are now fighting, as 
the shive-ovmers are fighting to enforce it. 

The present government of the United States is not 
an Abolitionist government. Abolitionists, in Amer- 
ica, mean those who do not keep within the Constitu- 
tion ; who demand the destruction (as far as slavery is 
concerned) of as much of it as protects the internal 
legislation of each State from the control of Congress ; 
who wra at abolishing slavery wherever it exists, by 
force, if need be, but certainly by some other i»owtf 
than the constituted authorities of the Slave States. 
The Republican party neither aim, nor profess to aim, 
at this object ; and when we consider the flood of wrath 
wliich would have been poured out against them, if tbcy 
<Iid, by the very writers who now taunt them with not 
doing it, we shall be apt to think the taunt a little mis- 
placed. But, though not an Abolitionist party, they 
are a Free-soil party. If they have not taken arms 
against slavery, they have against Its extension ; imd 
tbey know, as we may know, Jf we please, that this 
C'.ooi^lc 
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amounta to the eaine thing. The day when slavery can 
no longer extend itself is tlic diiy of its doom. The 
elave-ownera know this ; and it is the cause of their 
fury. They know, as all know who have attended t« 
the subject, that confinement within existing limits is its 
death-warrant. Slavery, under the conditions in which 
it exists in the States, exhausts even the beneficent 
powers of niature. So incompa^ble is it with any kiiul 
whatever of skilled labor, that it causes the whole pro- 
ductive resources of the country to be concentrated on 
one or two prod ucts , — cotton being the chief, — whi<Ji 
require, to raise and prepare them for the market, little 
besides brute animal force. The cotton cultivation, in 
die opinion of all competent judges, alone saves ^^orth- 
American slavery ; but cotton cultivation, exclusively 
adhered to, exhausts, in a moderate number of years, 
all the soils which are fit for it, and can only be kept 
up by travelling fartlier and farther westward. Mr. 
Olmsted hae given a vivid description of the desolate 
state of parts of Georgia and the Carolina^, once - 
among the richest specimens of soil and cultivation in 
tlie world ; and even the more recently colonized Alar- 
biinia, as he shows, ia rapidly following in the same 
duwniiill track. To slavery, therefore, it is a matter 
of life jiiid death to find freeli fieldi^ for the cniployment 
of slave labor. CouJinu it to the present States, and 
the owiiora of slave i)n>i>erty will either, be ei)eodily 
ruinetl, or will have to find means of reforming and 
reno\atiug tlwir agricultural nystcra ; which cannot be 
done witliout treating tlic nhwva like human beings, nor 
without so large an employment of skilled, that ia, of 
finjc labor, at! will widely diqihite llie unskilled, and 
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to depredate tlic pecuniary value of the sinve, tliat tite 
immediate mitigatioD und ultiutate cxtlnciian uf slaverjr 
would be a nearly inevitable, and prubably rapid, con- 
scsquence. 

The Ecpublican leaders do not talk to the public ot 
these almost certain results of success in the prc6Ciit 
cunflict. They talk but little, in the existing emer- 
gency, even of the original cause of quarrel. Tlie 
most ordinary policy teaches them to inscribe on their 
banner that part only of their knovrn principles in which 
their supporters are unanimous. The preservation of 
the Union is an object about which the North are 
agreed ; and it has many adherents, as tliey believe, in 
the South generally. That nearly half the population 
of the Border Slave States are in' favor of it, is n pa- 
tent fact, since they are now fighting in its defence. It 
is not probable that they would be willing to fight 
directly against slavery. The Kepublicans well know, 
that, if they can re-establish the Union, they gnin every 
thing for which they originally contended ; and it would 
be a plain breach of faith witli the Southern friends of 
the government, if, after rallying them round its stand- 
ard for a purpose of whicli they approve, it were sud- 
denly to alter its terms of communion without tjieir 
consent. 

Hut the parties in a protracted civil war almost in- 
variably end by taking more extreme, not to say higher, 
grountls of principle than they began with. Middle 
parties, and friends of compromise, are aeon left behind ; 
and if the writers who so severely criticise the present 
moderation of the Free-soilers are desirous to ace the 
war become an abolition war, it is probable, that, if 
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the wnr laeta long enough, they will be gratified. 
Wilhout the emallest pretension to see further into 
futurity than other people, I, at least, have foreseen 
aud foretold from the first, that, if the SoutJi were not 
j>ruinptly put down, the contest would become distinctly 
an antislavery one; nor do I believe that any person 
accustomed to reflect un the course of bumau affairs in 
troubled times can expect any thing else. Those who 
liave read, even L'ursurily, the most valuable testimony 
to which the English public have access, concerning the 
real stale of affairs in America, — tlie letters of the 
"Times" correspondent, Mr. Russell, — must have ob- 
served how early and rapidly he arrived at the same 
conclusion, and with what increasing em[>hasia he now 
continually reltcnites it. In one of his recent letters, 
he names the end of next suuimcr as the period by 
which, if the war has nut sooner terminated, it will 
liave assumed a complete antislavery character. So 
early a term exceeds, I confess, my most sanguine 
hopes : but, if Mr. Russell be right. Heaven forbid tliat 
the war should cease sooner; for, if it lasts till then, it 
is quite possible that it will regenerate the American 
[Ktople. 

If, however, the purposes of the North may be 
doubted or misunderstood, there ia at least no question 
as to those of the South. They make no concealment 
of ihetj- principles. As long as they were allowed to 
direct all the policy of the Union ; to break through 
compromise after compromise ; encroach, step after step, 
until they reached the pitch of claiming a ri^t to carry 
slave property into the Free States, and, iu opposition 
to the laws of those States, hold it as property there, — 
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•o long they were willing to remain in the Union. The 
moment a pi-esidont was elected, — of whom it wns in- 
ferred, from his opiniona, not that he would take nnv 
measuree against slavery where it exists, but that he 
would oppose its establishment where it exists not, — 
Uiat moment they broke loose ^m what was, at least, 
a very solemn contract, and formed themselves into a 
confederation, professing, as its fmidamental pnociple, 
not merely the perpetuation, but the indefinite exten- 
sion, of slavery ; and the doctrine is loudly preached 
through the new Republic, that slavery, whether black 
or white, is a good in it^f, and the proper condition of 
the working classes everywhere. 

Let me, in a few words, remind the reader what sort 
of a thing this is which the white oligarchy of the 
South have banded themselves together to propagate 
and establish, if they could, universally. When it is 
wished to describe any jwrtion of the human race as in 
the lowest state of debasement, and' under the most 
cruel oppression, in which it is possible for human 
beings to live, they are compared to slaves. When 
words are sought by which to stigmatize the most odi- 
ous despotism, exercised in the most odious manner, and 
all other comparisons are found inadeqxiate, the despots 
are said to be like slave-masters or sla^e- drivers. 
What, by a rhetorical license, the worst oppressors of 
the human race, by way of stamping on them the niosi 
Iiatefnl character possible, are said to be, these men, in 
very truth, are. I do not mean that all of them are 
hatdnl petsonally, any more tlian all the inquiwilors or 
all the buccaneers. But the position which they occupy, 
ind the abstract excellence of which, they are in arms to 
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viiultcjite, ia that which the iinitwl voice of ninuidm] 
habitually selects as the type of all hateful qualities. I 
will DUt bandy chicanery about the more or leaa of 
etripes or other torments which are daily requisite to 
keep the machiuc in working order, nor discuss whether 
the Legrees or the St. Clairs are more numerous among 
the slave-owners of the Southern States. The broad 
facts of the case sufflce. One fact is enough. There 
are, Heaven knows, vicious and tyrannical institutions in 
ample abundance on the earth. But this institution is 
the only one of them all which requires, to keep it 
going, that human beings should be burnt alive. The 
calm and dispa^ionate Mr. Olmsted affirms, that there 
has not been a single year, for many years past, in 
whicli this horror is not known to have been perpetrated 
in some part or other of the South. And not upon 
negroes only: the "Edinburgh Review," in a recent 
number, gave the hideous details of the burning alive 
of an unfortunate Northern huckster by Lynch-law, on 
mere suspicion of )m^ing aided in the escape of a slave. 
What must American slavery be, if deeds like these ore 
necessary under it? and If they are not necessary, and 
are yet done, is not the evidence against slavery still 
more damning? The South are in rebellion not for 
simple slavery: they are in rebellion for the right of 
burning human creatures alive. 

But we are told, by a strange misapplication of a 
true principle, that the South had a right to separate; 
that their seiinration ought to have been consented to 
the moment they showed themselves i-eady to fight for 
it; tuid that the North, in resisting it, are committing 
the same error and wrong which Enghuid committed in 
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©I^wfling the ori^nal separation of the tliirteen Colonies 
This is carrying the doctrine of tlie sacred right of 
insurrection rather far. It is wonderHil how easy and 
liberal and complying people can be in other people's 
coQceroe. Because they are willing to surrender their 
own past, and have no obJectioD to join in reprobation 
of their great-gmndfathera, they never put tliemseh es 
the question, what tliey themselves would do in circum- 
stances far less trying, under far less pressure of real 
national calamity. Would those who profess these 
ardent revolutionary principles consent to their being 
applied to Ireland or India or the Ionian Inlands? 
How have tliey treated those ^^ho did attempt so to 
apply them? But the case can dis|>ensc with any mere 
arffumentum ad hoviinem. I am not frightened at 
the word "rebellion." I do not scruple to say that I 
have sympathized more or less ardently with most of the 
rebellions, successful and unsuccessful, which have taken 
place in my time. But I certainly never conceived that 
there was a sufficient title to my sympathy in the mere 
fact of being a rebel ; that the act of taking arms 
against one's fellow-citizens was so meritorious in itself, 
was so completely its own justification, that no question 
need be asked concerning the motive. It seems to nie 
a strange doctrine, that the most serious and rcsponiiililc 
of all human acts imposes no obligation on those who 
do it of showing that they have a real grievance ; that 
those who rebel for the [wwer of opjiressing others ex- 
ercise as sacred a right as those who <b the same thing 
to resist opprcssi^m practised upnn tliemsclvcs. Neither 
rebellion, nor any other net whtrh nrccls the interests of 
Otlim-s, is suft-cicr.tly U-i limit ted by the mere will to do 
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it. Secession may be laudable, and so may any otiier 
kind of insurrection ; but it may also be an enormous 
crime. It 18 the one or tbe other, acconling to the ob- 
ject anfl the provocation. And if there ever waa aii 
object, wliich, by its bare announcement, stamped rebels 
n^^inst a particular community as enemies of mankind, 
it ia the one professed by the South. Tlicir right to 
separate is the right which Cartouche or Turi)in would 
have had to secede from their respective countries, be- 
cause the laws of those countries would not suffer them 
to rob and murder on the highway. The only real dif- 
ference is, that the present rebels are more powerful 
than Cartouche or Turpin, and may possibly be able to 
elfcct their iniquitous pui-pose. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argument, tbat the 
mere will to separate were in tliis case, or in any case, 
a sufficient ground for separation, I beg to be informed 
whose will? The will of any knot of men, who, by 
fair moans or foul, by usurpation, terrorism, or fraud, 
have got the reins of government into their hands? If 
the inmates of Farkhuret Prison were to get [wssession 
of the Isle of \Vight, occupy ita military positions, en- 
list one part of its inhabitants in their own ranks, set 
the remainder of them to work in chain-gangs, and 
declare themselves independent, ought tlieir recognition 
by the British Government to be an immediate con- 
sequence? Before admitting the authority of any per- 
sons, as organs of tlie will of tlie people, to dispose of 
tlic whole political existence of a country, I ask to 
see whether their crolcntisils are from the whole, or 
only fi-om a psut. Ami, first, it is necessary to ask. 
Have die slaves been consulted ? Has their will been 
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counted as any part in the estimate of collective vo 
lition ? They are a part of the populntioD. However 
natural in the country itself, it is rather cool in English 
writers who talk so glibly of the ten millions (I believe 
there are only eight) to pass over the very existence of 
four millions who must abhor the idea of sepai-ation. 
Keoiember, we consider them to be human beings, en- 
titled to human rights. Xor can it be doubted that the 
mere &ct of belonging to a Union, in some parts of 
which slavery is reprobated, is some alleviation of their 
condition, if only as regards future probabilities. But, 
even of the white papulation, it is questionable if there 
was in the beginning a majority for secession anywhere 
but in South Carolina. Though the thing was pre- 
determined, and most of the States committed by their 
public authorities before the people were called on to 
vote; though, in taking the votes, terrorism in many 
places reigned triumphant, — yet even so, in several of 
the States, secession was carried only by narrow major- 
ities. In some, the authorities have not dured to pub- 
lish the numbers ; in some, it is asserted that no vote 
has ever been taken. Further (as was pointed out in 
an admirable letter by Mr. Carey), tlie Slave States are 
intersected in the middle, from tlieir northern frontier 
almost to the Gulf of Mexico, by a country of free 
laltor ; the mountain region of the Alleghanies, and 
(heir dependencies, forming parts of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, in which, 
fn>m the nature of the climate and of the agricultunil 
and mining industry, slavery to any material extent 
never did, and never will, exist. This mountain zone 
is peopleit by ardent friends of the Union, Could the 
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Union a^ndon them, without even an cfTort, to be 
dealt with at the plciwurc of an exiisperated slave-own- 
ing oligarchy ? Omikl it abandon the Germans, who, in 
Western Texas, have made so meritorious a commen<M!- 
nient of growing cotton on the bordcis of the Mexican 
Gulf by free labor? Were the right of the slave-own- 
ers to secede ever so clear, tliey have no right to carry 
these with them, unless allegiance is a mere question 
of local proximity, and my next neighbor, if I am a 
stronger man, can be compelled to follow me in any 
lawless vagaries I choose to indulge. 

But (it is said) the North will never succeed in con- 
quering the South i and, since the separation must in 
the end be recognizc<l, it is better to do at first what 
must be done at last : moreover, if it did conquer them, 
it could not govern them, when conquered, consistently 
with free institutiouB. ^\'ith no one of tliesc proposi- 
tiona can I agree. 

Whether or not the Northern Americans will succeed 
in reconquering the South, I do not alfect to foresee. 
That they can conquer it, if their present determination 
holds, I have never entertained a doubt; for they arc 
twice OS numerous, and ten or twelve times as rich : 
not by taking military possession of their country, or 
marching an army through it, but by wearing them out, 
exhausting their resources, depriving them of the com- 
forts of life, encouraging their slaves to desert, and 
excluding them from communication with foreign coun- 
tries. All this, of course, depends on the suppo^itiim 
that the North does not give in first. AVhetlier they 
will pereeverc to this point, or whether their spirit, their 
patience, and the sacrifices they arc willing to make, 
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wai be txhaustcd before reachiiiff it, I cannot tell. 
They mny, in tlie end, iJe wearied into recognizing the 
separation. But to those who Bay, that, becauee thia 
niay have to be done at laat, it ought to have been done 
at tiret, I put tlie very serious question, On what 
terms ? Have tbey ever considered what would have 
been the meaning of separation if it had been assent- 
ed to by the Northern States when first demanded? 
People talk as if separation meant nothing more than 
the independence of the seceding States. To have 
accepted it under that limitation, would have been, on 
the part of the South, to give up that which tiiey have 
seceded expressly to preserve. Separation, with them, 
means at least half the Territories, including tlie Mexi- 
can border, and the consequent power of invading and 
overrunning Spanish America for the purpose of plant- 
ing there the " peculiar institution " which even Mexican 
cirilization has found too bad to be endured. There a 
no knowing to what point of degradation a country 
may be driven in a desperate state of its aJ^irs : but if 
the North etfer, unless on the brink of actual ruin, makes 
peace with the South, giving up the originai cause of 
quarrel, the freedom of the Territories; if it resigns to 
diem, when out of the Union, that power of evil which 
it would not grant to retain tliem in the Union, — it 
will incur the pity and disdain of posterity. And no 
one can suppose that the South would have consented, 
or in their present temper ever will consent, to an 
accommodation on any other terms. It will require a 
niccession of humiliation to bring them to that. The 
BeccBsity of reconciling themselves to the confinement 
of Blavery within its existing bonndaries, with the 
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natural consequence, imiiietliate uiitigiition of alavery 
and ultimutc emancipation, ia alesson which they are in 
no mood to leam from any thing b»it disaster. Two or 
three defeats in the field, breaking their military strength, 
though not followed by an InvaeioQ of their territory, 
may possibly teach it to them. If so, there is no 
breach of charity in hoping that thia severe schooling 
may promptly come. When men set themselves up, ia 
defiance of the rest of the world, to do the Devil's work, 
no good can come of them until the world has made 
tbfm feel that this work cannot be Buffered to be done 
any longer. If this knowledge does not come to them 
for several years, the abolition question will by tliat 
time have settled itself. For assuredly Congress will 
very Boon make up its mind to declare all slaves free 
who belong to persons in arms against the Union. 
When that is done, slavery, confined to a minority, will 
soon core itself; and the pecuniary value of the negroes 
belonging to loyal masters will probably not exceed the 
amount of compensation which the United States will 
be willing and able to give. 

The assumed difficulty of governing the Southern 
States as free and equal commonwealths, in case of their 
return to the Union, is purely imaginary. If brouglit 
back by force, and not by voluntary compact, they will 
return without the Territories, and without a fugitive- 
slave law. It may be aseumed, that, in that event, 
the victorious party would make the alterations in the 
federal Constitution which are necessary to adapt it to 
the new circumstnnc&j, and which would not infringe, 
but strengthen, its democi-atic principles. An article 
would have to be inserted, prohibiting the extension of 
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slnvery to the Territories, or the adoiiseion into the 
Union of any new Slave State. Withom any other 
giiiinmty, the rapid formation of new Free States 
would insure to freedom a decisive and constantly in- 
creasing majority in Congress. It would also be right 
to abrogate that bad provision of the Constitution (a 
necessary compromise at tl>e time of its first establish- 
ment), whereby the slaves, though reckoned as citizens 
in no other respect, are counted, to the extent of tJirec- 
fifUiB of their number, in the estimate of the population 
for fixing the number of representatives of each State 
in the Lower House of Congress. Why should the 
masters have members in right of their human chattels, 
Kay more than of their oxen and pigs? The President, 
in his message, has already proposed that this salutary 
reform should be efTccted in the case of Maryland ; ad- 
ditional territory, detached from Virginia, being given 
to that State as an equivalent : thus clearly indicating 
the policy wliieh he api)rove8, and which he is probably 
willing to make universal. 

As it is necessary to be prepared for all possibilities, 
let UB now contemplate another. Let ue suppose the 
worst possible issue of this war, — the one apparently 
desired by those English writers whose moral feeling is so 
philosophically indifferent between the apostles of slavery 
and its enemies. Sup|)08e that the North should stoop 
to recognize the new Confederation on its own terms, 
leaving it half the Territories ; and that it is acknowl- 
edged by Europe, and takes its place as an admitted 
member of the community of nations. It will be de- 
sirable to take thought beforehand what are to be our 
own future relations with a new power, professing the 
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principles of Atrila itnd Genghis Khan aa. the founda- 
tion of its coDstituliuD. Are we to see with indifier- 
encc its victorious army let lo<»8e to propagate their 
national faith at the rifle's mouth through Mexico and 
Central America? Shall we submit to eee fire and 
eword cnrried over Cuba and Porto Kico, and Hnyli 
and Liberia conquered, and brought back to slaver}'? 
"tt'e shall soon have causes enough of quarrel on our 
own account. When we are in the act of sending an 
expedition against Mexico to re<lrcss the wrongs of pri- 
vate British subjects, we should do well to reflect in 
time that the President of the new Hepublic, Mr. Jef- 
l«rson Davis, was the original inventor of repudiation. 
Mississippi was the first State which repudiated. Mr. 
Jefferson Davis was Governor of Mississippi ; and the 
Legislature uf Mississippi had piissed a bill recognizing 
and providing for the debt, which bill Mr. Jefferson 
Davis vetoed. Unless wc abandon the principles we 
have for two generations consistently professed and 
acted on, we should be at war with the new Confederacy 
within five years about the African slavc-tmde. An 
English Government will hardly be base enough to 
recognize them, unless they accept all the treaties by 
which America ia at present bound ; nor, it may lie 
ho[>ed, even if de facto independent, would they bo ad- 
mitted to the courtesies of diplomatic intercourse, un- 
less they granted in the most explicit manner the right 
of search. To allow the slave-ships of a confederation 
formed for the e.^teDsion of slavery to come and go 
free and unexamined bet veen America and the Afri- 
OBo coast, would be to renounce even the pretence of 
attempting to protect Africa against tlie raon-stcalcr. 
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and abaDdon that continent to the horrors, on a far 
larger scale, which were practised before Granville 
Sharp and Clarkson were in existence. But even if the 
right of intercepting their slarers were acknowledged" hy 
treaty, which it never would be, the arrogance of the 
Southern slave-holders would not long submit to its ex- 
ercise. Their pride and self-conceit, swelled to an inor- 
dinate height by their successful struggle, woidd defy 
the power of England as they had already aueccsBfully 
defied that of their Northern countrymen. After our 
people by their cold disapprobation, and our press by its 
invective, had combined with their own difficulties to 
damp the spirit of the Free States, and drive them to 
submit and make pence, we should have to fight the 
Slave States ourselves at far greater disadvantages, when 
we should no longer have the wearied and exhausted 
North for an ally. The time might come when- the 
barbarous and barbarizing power, which wo by our 
mural support had helped into ^^xiatcnce, would require 
a general crusade of civilized Kurope to extinguish the 
niischief which it had allowed, and we had aided, to rise 
up in the midst of our civilization. 

For these reasons, I cannot join with those who cry, 
"Peace, peace I" Icannot wish that this war should not 
have been engaged in by the North ; or that, being en- 
gaged in, it should be tenuinated on any conditions but 
such as would retain the whole of the Territories as free 
e<ul. I am not blind to the possibility, that it may 
require a long war to lower the arrogance and tame the 
aggressive ambition of the slave-owners to the point of 
either returning to the Union, or consenting to remain 
uut of it with their present limits. But wiir, in a good 
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cause, is not tlie {rreatest evil which a nation can su^r. 
War is an ugly thing, but not the ugliest of things: 
the (Icc'tyed and degraded state of moral and piitriotio 
feeling wliich tliinks notliing worth a war is worse. 
When a people are used as mere human instruments for 
firing cannon or thrusting bayonets, in the service and 
fur the selfish purposes of a master, such war degrades 
a people. A war to protect other human beings against 
tyrannical injustice ; a war to give victory to their own 
ideas of riglit and good, and which is their own war, 
carried on for an honest purpose by their free choice, — 
is often tlie means of their regeneration. A man who 
has nothing which he is willing to fight for, nothing 
whicli he cares more about than he does about his per- 
sonal safety, in a miserable creature, wlio has no chance 
of being free, unless made and kept so by the exertions 
of better men tlian liimself. As long as justice and 
injustice have nut terminated theiT ever-renewing figlit 
for ascendency in the affairs of mankind, human beings 
must be wilting, when need is, to do battle for the one 
against the other. I am far from saying that the pres- 
ent struggle on the part of the Xorthcm Amcricims is 
wholly of this exalted character j that it has arrived at 
the stage of being altogether a war for juatice, a war of 
principle. But tliere was from the beginning, and now 
is, a large infusion of that element in it ; and this is 
increasing, will increase, and, if the war lasts, will, in 
the end, predominate. Should that time come, not only 
will the greatest enormity which still exists among man- 
kind as an institution receive far earlier its coup de 
grdce than there has ever, until now, appeared any 
probability of; but, in effecting this, tlie Free States will 
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haTe raised themaelvGs to that elevated position, in the 
flcale of morality and dignity, whicK is derived from 
great sacrifices consciously made in a virtuous ciiu^^e, 
and the sense of an inestimable benefit to all future 
ages, brought about by their own voluntary effui'ts. 
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THE RtOlIT AND WRONG OF STATE INTPiRFEIlUNCK 
WITH COIU>OUAT10N AND CIlURCli PUOl'ERTY.* 



It is intended, in the present paper, to enter eonic- 
what minutely into the subject of f'oundntiona and 
endowments, and tlie rights and duties of the Legis- 
lature in respect to thera : with the design, first, of 
showing that there is no moral lunderance or bar to 
tlie interference of the Legislature with endowmenta, 
though it should even extend to a total ehange in tlieir 
purposes ; and, next, of inquiring, in what spirit, and 
with what reservations, it is incumbent on a virtuuua 
Legislature to exercise this power. As questions of 
political ethics, and the philosophy of legislation in the 
abstract, these inquiries are not unworthy of the con- 
sideration of thinking minds. But to this country, 
and at this particular time, they are practical ques- 
tions, not solely in that more elevated and philosophical 
sense in which all questions of right and wrong are 
emphatically practical questions, but as being the pecu- 
liar topics of the present hour. For no one can help 
seeing that one of the most pressing of the duties 
which parliamentary reform h:i8 devolved u|)fln our 
public men is that of deciding what honestly may, and, 
supposing this determiued, what should, be done with 
• Jurist, February, IB83, 
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tlie property of the Church and of the various public 
corporationa. 

It is a twofold problem, — u riuestion of expediency, 
and a question of morality: the former complex, and 
depeodin;^ upon temporary circumstances ; the latter 
simple and unchangeable. We are to examine, not 
merely in what way a certain portion of property may 
be muet usefully employed, — that is a eubMequcnt con- 
sideration ; but whether it can be touched at all with- 
out spoliation ; wliether the diversion of tlie estates of 
foundations from the present hands, and from the 
prc^nt purposes, would be didpoeing of what is justly 
our own, or robbing somebody elee of what is his; 
violating property, endangering all rights, and infrin- 
ging the first principles of the social union : for the 
enemies of the interference of the Legislature assert no 
less. And, if this were so, it would already bo an act 
of immorality even to discuss the other question. It is 
not a fit occupation for an honest man to cast up the 
probable profits of an act of plunder. If a resumption 
of endowments belongs to a class of acts, which, by 
universal agreement, ought to be abstained from, what- 
ever may be their consequences, there is no more to be 
said. Whether it does so or not, is the question now 
to be considered. 

If the inquiry were embarrassed with no other diffi 
culties than are inherent in its own nature, it would nut, 
we think, detain us long. Unfortun.itely, it is inextri- 
cably entangled with the hopes «n<l iears, the attach- 
ments and antipathies, of Icniiiorary politics. All men 
we either fi-ien<lly or hostile to the Church of England ; 
all men wish either well or ill to our universities and 
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to our municipal corporations. But we know not whj 
the heing bia.^scd by siieli pre<Ii lection a or avereiona 
ehoultl lie more ]Hir(]onnbIe in a. moralist or a legislator 
tlian it would be in a judge. If the dispute were, 
whether the Duke of WellingCon should be called upon 
to account for £100,000, it would he a perversion of 
justice to moot the question of the Duke of Welling- 
tou'e public ser\-iees, and to decide the cause according 
as the judge approves, or not, of the war with Bona- 
parte, or Catholic emancipation. The tme quesdun 
would he, whether the money in the duke's possession 
was hie or not. We have our opinion, like other peo- 
ple, on the merits or demerits of the clergy, and other 
holders of endowments. We shall endeavor to forget 
that we have any. General principles of justice are 
I not to be shaped to suit the form and dimensions of 
Isome particular case in which the judge happens to 
\take an interest. 

By a foundation or endowment is to be understood 
money or money's worth (most commonly land), 
assigned, in perpetuity or for some long period, for a 
public purpose ; meaning, by public, a purjmse, whidi, 
whatever it may be, ia not the personal use and enjoy- 
ment of an assignable individual or individuals. 

The foundations which exist, or have existed, in 
this or other countries, are exceedingly multifarious. 
There are schools and hospitals supported by assign- 
ments of land or money ; there are also alms-houses, 
and other charitable institutions of a nature more or 
less analogous. The estates of monasteries belong to 
the class of endowments ; so do those of our univer- 
sities, and the lands and tithes of all eatabliahed 
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lurches. The estates of the corporation of London, 
of (he Fishmongers' ami Mercers' Ciiin{>anics, &c., ore 
also public foimdatioiif, and ditfer from the foregoing 
only in being local, not national. Afl these ninssc^i of 
projKtrty originally belonged to some individual or indi- 
viduals, or to the State ; and were, either by the right- 
fill owner or by some wrongful [wsseseor, appropriated 
to the several purposes to which they now, really or iu 
name, continue to he applied. 

It may seem most natural to begin by considering, 
whether the existence of endowments ia desirable at all ; 
if this be settled in the nfiirraative, to inquire on what 
conditions they should be allowed to be constitute<l ; 
and, lastly, how the Legislature ought to deal with them 
ader they are formed. But the problem, what is to be 
done with existing endowments, is paramount in presciU: 
importance to the question of prospective legislation. 
It is preferable, theretbre, even at the expense of an 
inversion of the logical order of our propOKilions, to 
consider, first, whether it is allowable for the State to 
change the appropriation of. endowments ; and, after- 
wards, what is the limit at which its interference should 
atop. 

If endowments are permitted, it is implied, as a neces- 
sary condition, that the State, for a time at least, shall 
not intermeddle with them. The property assifpicd 
must temporarily be sacred to the purposes to which it 
was destined by its owners. The founders of the Lon- 
d(m University would not lia^e subscribed their money, 
nor would Mr. Drummond have established the Ox- 
ford Professorship of Political Ecomomy, if thoy had 
tliought that they were merely raising a sum of money 
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to be placed at the disposal of Parliament, or of tite 
ministry for the lime being. Subject to the restrictions 
which we shall hereafter Bujrgest, the control of tlic 
founder over the (lis|)osition of the property, ehoidd, in 
point of degree, be absolute. But to what extent 
should it rencli in point of time ? For bow long should 
this unlimited power of the founder continue? 

To this question the answer is in principle so obvious, 
that it is not easy to conceive how it can ever have 
been missed by any unsophiiticated and earnest in- 
quirer. The saeredncas of the foundcr'it assignment 
should continue during his own life, and for sudi i 
longer period as the foresight of n prudent mnn may |i 
be presumed to reach, and no further. We do not 
pretend to fix the exact term of years ; perhaps there 
is no necessity for its being accurately fixed : but it 
evidently should be but a moderate one. For such a 
period, it conduces to the ends for which foundations 
onglit to exist, and for whicli tilonc they cnn ever ration- 
ally have been intended that they sliould remain un- 
disturbed. 

All beyond this is to make the dead, judges of the 
exigencies of the living ; to erect, not merely the ends, 
but the means, not merely tlie speculative opinions,! 
but the practical expedients, of a gonc-by age, into an' 
irrevocable law for the i>rcf>ent. The wisdom of our 
ancestors was mostly a poor wii^dom enough : but this 
is not even following the wisdom of our ancestors ; for 
our ancestor? <lid not bind tlieini^clves never to alter 
what they had once ewtablirthed. Under tlie guise of 
fulfilling a bcquct^t, this i$ making a dead man's iu- 
tcntiona for a single day n rule for subsequent centuries. 
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wbeD we know not whether he himself would have 
Dutde it a rule even for the morrow. 

There is no fact in history which posterity will find 
it more difficult to undcrstAnd than ilmt the idea of 
Ijerpetuity, and that of any of the contrivances of man 
ehould have been coupled together in any sane mind 
that it has been believed, nay, clung to as eacred truth, 
nud baa formed port of the creed of whole nations, 
that a signification of the will of a man, ages ago, 
could impose upon all mankind, now and for ever, 
an obligation of obeying him ; that, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, it was not permitt^ to 
question this doctrine witliout opprobrium ; though, for 
hundretk of years before, a solemn condemnation of 
this very absurdity had been incorporated in the laws, 
and familiar to every judge by whom, during all that 
period, they had been administered. 

During the last four hundred years or thereabouts, 
in England and Wales, the power of a landed proprietor 
to entail his land in favor of a particular line of his 
descendants has been narrowed to a very moderate term 
of years after hts decease. During a similar length of 
time, it bos been laid down as a maxim of the com- 
mon law, in the sweeping terms in whii^ technical 
jiiriapmdence delights, that " the law abhors perpetui- 
ties." It is now a considerable number of years since 
a London merchant " having by testament directed that 
the bulk of his fortune should accumulate for two 
generations, ond then devolve without restriction upon 
a person specified; this will, rare as such dispositions 
might be expected to be, excited so much dlBaj^robation, 
• Mr. TbeloawD, ■ncotor oT the ptMent Lord Itcndlcihaili. 
you I. « 
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(hat an act of PaHiamcnt wns passed, expressly to 
enact that nothing of the gome sort should be dune in 
future. 

Id it of c(Hwe<|uence to the public by whom and huw 
prit'ate property is inherited, which, whoerer possess 
it, will in the main be spent in minigtering to one per- 
sun'a individual wanta and enjoyments? and is the use 
made of a like sum, specifically set apart for tfac benefit 
of the public, or of an indefinite portion of the public, 
a matter in which the nation has no concern ? Or shall 
we say it is supposed by l£in<^, lords, and commons, 
and the judges of the land, that a man cannot know 
what partition of his property among his descendants, 
thirty years hence, will be for the interest of the de- 
scendants themselves ; but that he may know (though 
he have scarcely leamt the alphabet) how children may 
be best educated five hundred years hence ; how iJie 
necessities of the poor may then be beet provided for ; 
what branches of learning, or of what is called learn- 
ing, it will be most important to cultivate ; and by what 
body of men it will be desirable that the people should 
be taught religion to the end of time? 

Men would not yield up their understandings to 
doctrines like these, if they were not under some strong 
bias. Such thoughts never sprung fiom reason and 
reflection. The cry about robbing the Church, spolin- 
tion of endowments, &c., means only tliat the speaker 
likes better the purposes to which the moneys arc now 
applied than those to which he thinks they would bo 
npplic<t if tliey were i-esunied; a feeling, which, when 
founded on conviction, is entitled to respect : but, were 
it oven just, wc do not see why a person, who has got 
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at his conclusions by good ai^imcnts, shoutil defentl 
riiem by bad. It may be very unwise to alienate the 
[iropcrty of some particular foundation ; but that docs 
nf)t make it robbery. If it be inexpedient, prove it so ; 
but do not pretend that it ia a crime to disobey a man's 
iojunctions who has been dead five hundred years. We 
fear, too, that this zeal for the inviolability of endow- 
mente proceeds often from a feeling which we find it 
more difficult to bear with, — that unreasoning instinct^ 
which renders those whose souls arc buried in their 
acres, or pent up in their money-bags, partisans of the 
vti possidetis principle in all things ; the dread, that, if 
any thing is token from anybody, every thing will be 
taken from everybody | a terror, the more passionate 
because it is vague, at seeing violent hands l^d upon 
their Dagon money, though it be but to rescue him 
from the hands of those who have filched him away. 

That this is the real source of much of the horror 
which is felt at a bare proposal that the Legislature 
should lay a finger upon the estates of a public ti'ust,|| 
although it be to restore them to their original pur- 
poses, is manifest from this, that the same [wrsons can 
witness the most absolute perversion and alienation of 
the endowment from its destmed ends, by the slow, 
silent creeping-in of abuse in the hands of the truateea 
themselves, and not feel the slightest discomposure. 
Wherefore? Their solicitude was not for the objects 
of the endowment, but for the safety and sacredneas of 
" vested ri^ts." They dielike the example of search- 
ing in a person's pocket, although it be for stolen goods. 
For them, it is enough if the nine points of the law 
miuntUD their wonted sanctity. Those they are sure 
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they hftve on tlieir siile, if nny troublesome questions 
should, in their turn, incummoile them. The tenth 
point U much tuure intrictite nnd ubacurc, and they 
have not half so mueh fititli in it. 

To every argument tending to prove the utility of 
the Church Establishment, or any other endowed public 
institution, unprejudiced attention is due. Like all 
reasons which are brought to show the inexpediency 
of a proposed innovation, they cannot be too carefully 
weighed. But when it is called spoliation of property 
for the State to alter a disposition made by the State 
itself, or by an individual who died six hundred ycora 
ago, we answer, that no person ought to be exercising 
rights of property six hundred years after his death ; 
that such rights of property, if they have been unwisely 
sanctioned by tlie State, ought to be instantaneously put 
an end to ; that tliere is no fear of robbing a dead man ; 
and no reasonable man, who gave his money, when liv- 
ing, for the lienefit of the community , would lia^e desired 
tliat his mode of benefiting the community should be 
adhered to when a better could be found. 

Tluia far of the imaginary rights of the founder. 
Next as to those rights of another kind, wliicli, in the 
cane of an exL-ting endowment, have usnnlly sprung up 
in coii»C(]iicnee of its existence, — the life-interests of the 
actual holders, "illow far arc these analogous to what 
lire dceiHctl riu'li(» cf pn)pcrtyl' — that ie, rights which 
it is niijust to take from the possessor without his con- 
sent, or without giving him a full ecpiivalent. \ 

There are some ciidowinciits in which the life-inter- 
ests amount to rights of [iropcrty in tint sirictest s<.'iii<c. 
These arc such as luij created for the application of 
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their revenues to the mere use and enjoyment of indi- 
viduals of a particulur deacriptiun ; to giie pcnsioin* 
to indigent persons, or to persons devoted to particiiUir 
pursuits; to relieve the necessities, or reward the ser- 
vices, of persons of a particular kind, by SHpi>ortiiig 
them in alms-houses or hospitals. 

There are probably but a small proportion of these 
endowments which are fit for indefinite continuance ! 
mankind have begun to find out that the mass of pov- 
erty is increased, not diminished, by these impotent 
attempts to keep pace with it by mere giving. All, 
however, who are actually benefiting by such institu- 
tions, have a right to the continuance of the benefit, 
which should be as inviolable as the right of the weaver 
to the produce of his loom. They have it by gift, as 
mach so as if the founder were alive, and had settled 
it upon them by deed under hnnd and seal. To take itj 
from an existing incumbent would be an ex-posi~yaclo\ 
law of the worst kind. It would be the same sort of I 
injustice, as if, in til^ilishing entails, the exlnting landcd| 
proprietors were to be ejected from their estates, on the' 
plea that the estates had come to them by entaU irom, 
tbcir predecessors. 

These rights, however, are never any thin g but lifc- 
inlerMtg. Such pensions or alms are not hereditary. 
TS^aro not transmissible by will or by gift. There is 
no assignable person standing in remainder or reversion ; 
no individual specially designated, either by law or cus- 
tom, to succeed to a vacancy as it arises. Xo person 
would suffer any privation, or be dis!tp|)ointed in any 
authorized expectation, by the resun tptJon of jii r imdp w- 
luent at the death of the existing j iicum bcnts. ;'t^l»^- 
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w no loBS where nobody will ever know who haa lost* 
To any that the fauHa ciuiDot rightfully be resumed iit 
tlic expiration of the Iifc-intereeta, becftuse somebody 
or other would succeed to them if they continued to 
exist, is tantamunnt to affirming that the army or navy 
can never be reduced without an act of spoliation, be- 
cause, if they were kept up, somebody, to be sure, 
would be made a cadet or a midshipman, who otherwise 
will not.* 

But there is another and a far more important class 
of endowments, where the object is, not a provision for 
iodividuals of whatsoever description, but the further- 
ance of some public purpose ; as the cuUivatigp of 
learning, the ditfueion of religious instruction, or the 
education of youth. Such, for instance, is the nature ( 
of the Church property, and the property aitaefaed to | 
^e universities and the foundation-schools. The indi- i 
viduals through whose hands the money passes never 
entered mto the founder's contemplation otherwise than 
as mere trustees for the public purpose. The founder of 
a college at Oxford did not bestow his property in order 
iJiat some men then living, and an indefinite series 
of successors appointing one another in a direct line, 
might be comfortably fed and clothed. He, we may 
presume, intended no benefit to them, further than aa 
a necessary means to the end he had in view, — the 

■ Cbaritiei or liberalities of this kind tn not ntiraya unconditioDiI: th^ 
nuif be burthened with the peTfonnaiica of snme iluly. Stilt, iftlie duty 
be merely an incident*! charge, and Oie main purpose of the endowment be 
> provision for the individii»l«, the lyeBiiilature, though it m»y release the 
incnmbents flnm tbe perfbimance of ths du^. Is not at liberty, on that pr»- 
text, to make ihem forfeit the right This Ihey ouRbt lo Totain (br their 
lives, or for the term of years for which it was conferred, proTidod th«y hold 
Uiemsolves in readiness lo AilGI its conditions, so far aa tlicy lawfully may. 
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education of youth, and the advancement of learning. 
The like is Inie of fh^ rt...rfl. pr»pf..fy ; jt jb hoM i n 
trust for t he apii-itaal culture of thp ppftpJe of Krj irl-.MiH. 
The clergy and the universities are not propiic tora, 
nor even partly tnis teea and partly prfijirii^tiira ■ TT my 
are call ed Bo,_w -ckno w-. in law, and, for le - ^al purposes . 
maj be so called wit hout impropriery- ; but moral ri<rh t 
does not necessarily wait upon the convenience of 
techniral rl ass ifi cation. . The trustees arc liTdyud,' al 
prenent, owing to the supinenesa of the Legislature, the 
aole tribunal empowered to judge of the performance 
of the trust ; but it will scarcely be pretended that the 
moDey is made over to them for any other reason than 
becanse they are charged with the trust, or that it is 
not an implied condition that they shall apply every shil- 
ling of it with an exclusive regard to the performance 
of the duty intrusted to the collective body. 

Yet of persons thus situated, [lerBons whose interest 
ID the foundation is entirely subsidiary and subordinate, 
the whole of whose rights exist so lely as the necessary 
means to enable them to pei£u3ji_£ertaLn duties, it is 
currently asserted, and in the tone in which men afiirm 
a aelf-^vident moral truth, that the endowments of the 
Church and of the universities «"■ ff'p>>- piojifrtv, to 
deprive them of which would be as much an act of con- 
fiscation as to rob a land owner of h is estate. 

Their p roperty I In what system of legislative 
ethic?, or even of positive law," is an estate in tiic 
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Imiuls of trustees the property of the trustees ? It ia 
the property of the cestui 21.1? trjitj; •>*" i^*^ person, or 
bixly of persons, for whose benefit the trust is create d. 
This, in the case of a natiunui endo\viucQt» Id tha£^ro 

Tlie cluima of the clei^y, and of the various membent 
of tlie universities, to the retention of their present 
incomes, are of a widely different nature from those 
rights which are intended when we speak of the inTio- 
lability of property, and stand upon n totally different 
foundation. The same person who is a trustee is also 
a laborer. He is to be paid for hia services. What he 
is entitled to is his wages while those services are re- 
quired, and such retiring allowance as is stipulated in 
his engagement. All his just pretensions depend on 
tlie terms of his contract. He would have no ground 
of complaint, unless on the score of inhumanity, if, 
when his services are no longer needed, he were die- 
missed without a provision, unless the contract by which 
he was engaged had expressly or tacitly provided othei^ 
wise. 

It is, however, the lact, that in the majority of cases, 
and particularly in the case of the Church and of the 

* la the cue of endowmentu, which, though eiiating for puUie par- 
pmn', are not nilionsi, but local, auch bh the estBtos of the eity of London, 
the cotai que Inul is not the entire people, but goiiie limited portioD of [hem ; 
Dwnely, thoM who «re dirccti; rcuhad by the benefit Inti-nded lo be con- 
han^. To apply euch pmperlj lo natiimal purpmea, without the coneent, 
duly tignified, of the IViclional pan of the nation which is interested in it, 
might b« wrong. But that IVa(.-tional portion is generally fur larger than the 
body which the law now rwogniies aa the projH-ielor. Wc hold, for exam- 
ple, that, if the Legialature (a> it ought) should unite the whole of Uie ne- 
tropolia into one body liir municipal purpOMS, the estalea of the ciQ' of 
Lmdon, and probably tha«e of the iacorporated trade*, might be applied to 
tlie benefit of that collective body, witbout iiOustice. 
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univerBitica, the incumbente hold their emolunienta 
under an implied contract, which fully entitles thein 
to retain the whole amount duiing the term of their 
lives. 

If the army were to be remodelled, or to be reduced, 
snd the whole of the officers chnnged, or a part of them 
discarded, and if these were throwa upon the world 
without allowing them half-pay or the pension of their 
rank, there would not (it will probably be allowed) bu 
any spoliation of property; but it might be said, witli 
justice, that there would be a breach of an implied con- 
tract, because the State would be defeating an expecta- 
tion raised by ita own uniform practice. Half-pay or a 
pension is certainly uot promised to an officer when ho 
enters the army ; he does not give his ser\'ices on that 
express cotidttion: but the regulations of the army 
liave from time immemorial eancdoned the practice, and 
led the officers to count upon it ; and they give dieir 
services on that understanding. 

The ease of the clergyman only differs from that of 
the military officer in this, — that the one, by custom, 
may be deprived of hia place, but retains a part of lU 
emolumuits : the other, by a different custom, retains 
his place, emoluments and all, for the remainder of his 
life. If this were the practice in the army, then, instcnd 
of half-pay, an officer would never retire on less than 
fidl ; and all persons would see, that, whether this was 
a good practice or not, it ought not to be abolishud 
retrospectively . The same argument holds good in the 
caae of the clergj'man. 

It cannot bc d lubtcd, that where the emoluments of 
o public officer have, by the unif>nn prr-ctice of agiai, 
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been cons'ulered aa placed out of the control of the Legi»< 
luture. to c\ervi#e that control to tlic disadvantage of 
tlic iodividunl, without giving him notice Ix'fore he acr 
ix\Ai the iiffice, ia an injustice to him. It gives him 
reasonable ground for complaining of a breach of con- 
Irjft, and ^hoidd be scrupulously avoided, even if it 
were not something more than merely impolitic to im- 
molate large clasps of persons for the pecuniary gain 
of the rcnininder, and most unwise to teach a multi- 
tu<le of inliueutial persons that their only meuis of 
maintaining themsctves and their families in their accus- 
tomed comfort is by a successful resistance to political 
reforms. 

In return for the continuatton of the life-interests 
after releasing the incumbents from tlie performance of 
the accompanying duties, the State, of course, would 
acquire a riglit to the services of the individuals in any 
olhcr mode in which it could turn them to use, pro- 
vided it were one suited to the station they had formerly 
lillcd. 

We.have endeavored to make as clear as possible the 
real grounds of the moral question respecting the inter- 
ference Df the Legislature with foundations. We have 
iiffirmcd that it ia no violation of any right which ought 
to exist in the founder, to set aside lu's dispositions 
many years after his decease ; but that, where individuide 
have been allowed to acquire Iicncficial interests in the 
endowment, these ought, in f.'eiieral, to be ros[)ect«l ; 
being, in mowt cuscs, oiihcr lights of projwrty for life, 
or righU for life by virtue of an implied contract. Dut, 
wit.1 the reservation of lliese lile-intercsts, the Lcnsla- 
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I ture 18 at liberty to dispose, at its discretion, of the 
endowment, after that moderate nuniher of years lias 
elapsed from the date of its formation, beyi>nd which - 
the foresight of an individual cannot reasonably be 8U|>- 
l>u3ed to extend. 

We feel certain that the conclnaion which wc have 
just stated is fully made out, and that nothing in the 
nature of an argument, capable of bearing examination, 
can be brought to invalidate it. But it ia harder, in 
eome cases, to convince men's imagination than their 
reason ; and scarcely any thing which can be said is 
enouoh to destroy the force of an objection, which is yet 
a mere illusion of the imagination, by the aid of a col- 
lective name. 

Would you rob the Qiurch ? it ia asked. And at the 
sound of these words rise up images of rapine, violence, 
plunder ; and every sentiment of repugnance which 
would be excited by a proposal to take awny from an 
individual the earnings of his toil, or the inheritance of 
his fiithers, comes heightened in the particular case by 
the added idea of sacrilege. 

But the Church I Who is the Oiurch? Who is it 
that we desire to rob? Who are the j»craon^ whose 
property, whose rights, we are proposing to take away? 
Not the clergy : from them we do not propose to 
tike any thing. To every man who now benefits by 
the endowment, we have said that we would leave his 
entire income; at least, until the State shall offer, aa 
llie purehase-nioney of his services in some otlicr shai^e, 
advantages which he himself shall regard as equivalent. 
But, if not the clergy, surely we are not proiwsing to 
rob the hiity : on the contrary, they are robbed now, 
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if the fiict be tlmt the api>lication of tlie money to its 
present purpose U do longer advisnble. AVe are ex- 
horting the lajty to clahn their j>ro|>erty out of the 
hnade of tlie clergy, who are not the Church, but only 
tlie managing mcmbcra of the association. 

"Qui trompe-t-on ici?" asks- Figaro. "Qui \-ole-t- 
on ici ? " may well be asked. £>Vhat man, woman, or 
child is the victim of thia robbery ? Who suffers by the 
'bbcry, when everybody robs nobody ? But though no 
man, woman, or cliild is robbed, the Churcli, it seems, 
16 robbed. What follows? That the Church may be 
robbed, and no man, woman, or child be the worse for 
If tbifi be so, why, in Heaven's name, should it not 
be done? If money or money's worth can be squeezed 
out of an abstraction, we would appropriate it without 
scruple. We had no idea that the region — 

was an Kldorado of riches. We wish all other abstract 
ideas had as ample a patrimony. It is fortunate that 
their estates are of a less volatile and airy nature than 
themselves, and that here at length is a chtmixra bom- 
bitians in vacuo which lives ui>on sometliing more 8ul>- 
stantial than eecundas intentiones. We hold all such 
entia rationia to be fair gome, and- their possessions a 
legitimate subject of invasion and conquest. \ 

Any act may be a crime, if giving it 'rbnd name 
could make it so ; but the robbery tlmt we object to 
must be something m'tre than robbing n word. The 
laws of projierty were made for the (irotection of hu- 
man beings, and not of phrases. As lung as tlie bread 
ia not taken from any of our fellow-crcaturcs, we care 

D.3l.za..y Google 
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not though the whole English dictionaTj had to b^ in 
the streets. Let those, who thiok it a robbery for the 
nation to resume what we say is its own, tell us whose 
it is ; let them inform us what human creatures it be- 
longs to, not what letters and syllables. The alphabet 
has no property; and, if it bring an action for damages 
ID any court where we are judge, it shall be nonsuited. 
But the Church, it will be said, is a corporation (or, 
in etrictness of legal language, an aggregate of many 
corporations} ; and a OTrporation is a person, and may 
hold property, and bring an action at law. A corpora- 
tion never dies, but is like a nTcr, — ever flowing, yet 
always the same : while it empties at one extremity, it 
fills at the other, and preserves its identity by the con- 
tinm^ of its existence. Whatever is acquired for the 
corporation belongs to the corporation, even when all its 
members have died out, and been succeeded by others. 
So London stands upon the Thames as it did at the 
Conquest, though not one drop of water be the same. 

It ia quite unnecessaiy to remind us of all this. It 
is true that such is the law. We admit that the law 
can call a man now living and a man not yet bom the 
same person ; but that does not hinder them from being 
different men. Having declared them one person, it 
may onlain that tlie income held by one, in a certain 
capacity, shall jtass, on his death, to the other. There 
ifl nothing at ail inconceivable in the Idea ; so fiir trom 
it, that such la actnally the fact. It is as simple and as t 
easy aa to say that a man's income shall pass to the I 
man's own son. It is one of the modes in which prop- | 
erty may be legally transmitted. It is part of the law \ 
of inheritance and succession. ' 
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There is not the sligliteat intention entertained of dis- 
puting all this. The law is precisely as it is said to 
be ; but, because the law is so, does it follow that it 
ou^t to be, or tliat it must remain protected against 
amendment more than any other of the laws which reg- 
ulate the eucceasion to property ? 

All, or almost all, lawB give rights to somebody. 
By the abrogation of any, or almost any laws, some 
rights would be prevented from existing. But, because 
a law has once been enacted, ought it to subsist for 
ever? We know that there are some alterations in the 
law, which would be, morally speaking, infringements 
of pr(n>erty. What makes them so? Not, surely, the 
mere fact, inseparable from the repeal of any law what- 
ever, that the class of rights which it created ceases to 
exist. Where, then, lies the distinction ? There is no 
ditficulty about it, nor ever was. The difference is, 
that some laws cannot be altered witliout painfully frus- 
trating existing and authorized expectations ; for which, 
therefore, compensation is, in all or most cases, due. 
Now, in the case of church-property, no authorized ex- 
pectations are defeated, unless those of existing incum- 
bents : this evil is prevented if the life-interests of the 
incumbents are preserved to them.* To make the 
semblance of an injury, where there is none, nothing 
better can be thought of than to luuiji together the liv- 
ing incumbents and tlicir unborn successors into one 
undivided mass, call the entire heap one person, ami 

■ To make the pnipiiHilinn almilutely unai<siiitat>1e, insli'itd uf "I'Xialiiu 
incunbenU," it should pvrhiipi be utid. persons aolually iu onlera. Ail 
■uthaiixvd ixpertulioiie of uiil>ene(iccd expecianCa would be Mlixtfiid by 
ponlponlng the nnumptiim Tor u »iffir.'iunt number o( yean, t4i suable liiMb 
•xpoctntiuD, if well grounded, lo liecume iivssvatijuD. 
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pretCDd that DOt to give to the unborn man is to take 
froin the living one. 

To resume endowments would incontestable be to act 
aside, hy an act of the Legislature, a disposition of 
property lawfully made. It would be a change in the 
laws, but a change which is allowable, if to alter a 
dispositioQ of law be ever allowable. The &ct of its 
being a disposition uf property can make no difiercoce. 
Rroperty surely may be appropriated by law to pur- 
poses from which it may be liighly desirable that it 
should be alienated. Much property is set apart by 
the laws of all idolatrous nations for the special use and 
service of their gods. Large revenues are annually 
expended in offerings to those gods. To resume those 
revenues would manifestly be robbing Baal. They are 
hid by law : law cannot give a clearer right of property 
than he has to them. A lawyer, addressing a court of 
justice, would have nothing to object to this argument - 
but a moralist or a legislator might say that the reve 
nucs were of no use to Baal, and tlrnt be would nevei 
mias them. 

"We of this generation are not addicted to falling 
down before a Baal of brass or stone : the idols we 
worship are abstract terms ; the divinities to whom we 
render up our substance are personifications. Besides 
our duties to our fellow-countrymen, we owe duties to 
the Constitution; privileges which landlords or mer- 
chants have no claim to must be granted to agriculture 
or trade; and, when every clergyman has received the 
last halfpenny of his dues imd expectations, there re- 
main rights of the Church, wliich it would be sacrilega 
to violate. l)ji:»...GooqIc 
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To all auch rights we confess our indifTerence. The 
only moral duties which we are conscious of are towaida 
living beings, cither present or to come, who can be iu 
some way better for what we do or forbear. Wlien we 
have done our duty to all these, we feel easy in our 
, minds, and slecj) with an untroubled conscience the 
sleep of the just, — a sleep whieh the groans of do 
plundered abstraction are loud cnougli to disturb. 

If the case were not already far more than auflSciently 
made out, it would be pertinent to observe, that tbe 
Church of England, least of all religious establishments, 
is entitled to dispute the {H>wer of the Legislature to 
alter the destination of endowments, since it owes 
to the exercise of such a power nil its own posses- 
sions. 

The Roman-Catholie Church derived its property 
from an earlier source than any of the existing govern- 
ments of Christendom. It ia, moreover, a society 
within itself, which existed anterior to the State, which 
IB organized independently of the State ; and no changes 
in the State can affect its identity or its constitution. 
Its endowments too, or a great part of them, came 
into its hands, not for public purposes, but for private ; 
not in trust, but by fair bargain and sole : the donor I 
taking out the value in masses for his private salvation ; 
tliercby, aa he hoped, effecting an earlier liberation of 
his individual soul from purgatory. If any ecclesiiu^ti- 
cal establishment, therefore, could be entitled to deem 
itself ill useil in having its property taken away from it, 
this might. Not so the Church of England. She, 
from her origin, never was any thing but a State 
Church. All tlic property she ever had, the State first 
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took from the Koman-Catliolic Church;* exercisrn'' 
therein a just and proper attribute of Boverei^ty, but 
peri)etrating a flagrant wrong in paying little or rn) 
regard to lifc-interesta, and consigning the incumbents 
to penury. The corporation which was then turned out 
of house and home still exists, and is, in every respect, 
the eauie as before j but, if the Church of England were 
separated from the State, its identity as a corporation 
would be gone, the present religious society would bo 
dissolved, and a new one formed, under different rules 
and a different principle of government. From a 
monarchy, it would be changed to a republic; from 
u system of nomination, to one of election. A Catholic 
bishop can look out upon the ftur and broad domains of 
his I'rotcHtant substitute, and say, " All this would have 
lieeii mine ; " but, let the State endowments be once 
withdrawn from the Church of England, her mitred but 
anpflloce*! pi'elatcs will indulge in no such delusion. 
Nol)ody, we suppose, will then stand up for tlie simoni- 
acal abuses of lay-patronage and cnn-gSs iT^lire; and 
the divine who fur his piety and learning shall have 
been elccte<l Rector of Stanhoi)e, or Bishop of Winches- 
ter, if he ever cast a wistfid thought towards the pris- 
tine appendages of hia dignity, will check it by the 
reflection that they would not have belonged to him, 
but to some political tool, some tutor or chaplain of 
a minister, or the stupidest son of some squirarchal 

• We know it is eonlenilecl thai there wbb no trsnafer of properly *t the 
Rdbrmation IVom ona church to another, but that it w>a utill the name 
church, which had meret.v ehaiigcd a portion of ill opinions; but were not 
mai'r prrlates expelled fhini (heir Bc<n>, and parochial clei;^ iVom their 
beociSces? and wm not this done by the net of pHrliament which imposed 
the oath of anprcmacy, and not by the canonical aulhorilj^^a^ jji^^ipBreiy 
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house. A Catholic prcUte, no doubt, believes at heart 
that he has been robbed, as the descendanta of the Pre- 
tender woi'.ld have believed, to the Inteat geuerattoti, 
that they ought to be kijigs of Eogland ; but an Eng- 
lish Protestant bishop, who (after his church, in ceasing 
to receive State pay, had ceased also to be fashioned as 
a State tool) should still fancy that he was the person 
losing by the abolition of the salary, must be strangely 
ignorant of the history of England's political religion, 
as well as of something else which would have taught 
him that a person honestly selected to serve God was 
not a likely individual to have been appointed hj^ 
priest of Mamraou. 

Considering it, then, as indisputable, that endow, 
ments, aAer a certain lapse of time, may, at the 
discretion of tlie Legislature, be diverted from their 
original purposes, it remains to consider by what prin- 
ciples or rules the Legislature is faouud to govern itself 
in the exercise of this tUscretion. 

We would prescribe but one rule : it is somewhat 
general, but sufhcient to indicate the spirit in which the 
control of the Legislature ought to be exerted. \^^«i 
a resolution has been taken (which should never be, 
except on strong grounds) tQ.j jter the ap propriation of 
n endow me n^^jhcfirat objec t shoulj 

!o$^Va" 



UBcfiilljL;, the 6ccol^^^to ^part <m lii:t|ft fmni t hft origi- 
nal purpose of the ^ojjidation as is consistent "with that ' 
primar^^jjiugct. The endeavor Should be, even in 
altenng the disposition of the founder, to carry into 
effect as much of his intention as it is possible to realize, ' 
without too great a sacrifice of substanfial ut^^,,ok 
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Thia limitation of the discretionary power of inter- 
ference residing in the Legifilatiire, would meet, we 
suspect, with aa much resistance (though from a very 
different sort of persona) as the discretionary (Kiwer 
itself. It would be objected to by some, because they 
are desirous to confiscate the existing endowments to- 
waids paying off the national debt, or defraying the 
current expenses of the State ; by others, because they 
deem foundations altogether to be rather mischievous 
than usetul, and the intentions of founders to be unde- 
serving of any regard. This la st opinion is the mor e , 
entitled to notice, as among its supporter s is to be nu m- / 

hinvt\ tlu» fnvat ani\ irnnil I'lirg^f 'I'ljaljj gjnRntlv W JSB I 

man thSG^tao unfavorably of the purposes for which [ 

pnHnirpififllB 'IW ii jii jjHy pimlo^ nnrl At fhp n VCrage iutcl- 

ligence of the founders, that he was an enemytoToun- , 
datio ng tdto^ether. \ 

Not withstand! ng our deep reverence for this illustrious 
man, and the great weight which is due to his senti- 
ments on all subjects which he had maturely considered, 
we must regard his opinion on this snbiect as o ne of 
what it ia now allowable to call tlie prejudices of his 
age. -JSbe wisest person is not safe from the liability to 
mistake for go6d the reverse of some inveterate and 
grievous ill. The clearer his discernment of existing 
evils, and the more absolutely hb whole sou! ie engaged 
in the contest against them, the more dunger that the 
mischiefs which chiefly occufiy bis own lh()Ughts should 
render him insensible to their coiitrnries, and that, io 
guanling one side, he should leave the other uncovci-cd 
If Tuigot did not wholly cseiipe this error, which was 
n to all the philosophers of his time, ample allow- 
Cioogle 
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nncc may be jually claimed both for liim and for them. 
It is not the leaat i)f the miwhiufs of our nilachievous 
prejudices, that, in their decline, tliey misc up cuunter- 
prcjudices ; and that the liuinun mind must uscillittc for 
& time between opposite extremes, before it can settle 
qnietly in the middle. The prejudices of the French 
philosophers were such as it was natural should exist, 
when oil established institutions were in the very Inst 
stage of decay and decrepitude, preparatory to the 
catastrophe by which, soon after, they were eweirt 
away ; when whatever was meant to transmit light had 
become a curtain to keep it out, and whatever was 
designed for protection of society had turned to prey- 
ing upon society ; when every trust which hod been 
reposed in individuals for the benefit of the species had 
degenerated into n selSsh job, and the canker had eaten 
so deeply into the heart of civilization, that the ^leat- 
est genius of hia time deliberately preferred the_Eondi- 
tion of a naked savage. 

At the head of the foundations whic^ existed in the 
time of Turgot was the Catholic hierarchy, then almost 
isffete ; which had become irreconcilably hostile to the 
progress of the human mind, because that progress was 
■JO longer compatible with belief in its tenets ; and 
which, to stand its ground againstthe advance of in- 
;redulity, had been driven to knit itself closely with the 
temporal desiKitism, to which it had once been a sub- 
stantial, and the only existing, impediment and oontrol. 
After this came monastic bodies, constituted ostensibly 
for purposes which derived their value chiefly from 
superstition, and now not even fulfilling what they pro- 
fesaod ; bodies of most of which the very existence had 
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become one vast and continued imposture. Next came 
univeraities and academical institutions, which had once 
taught all that was tiieu known ; but, having ever since 
indulged their ease by remaining stationary, found it 
for their interest that knowledge should do bo too, — 
institutions for education, which kept a century behind 
the community they affected to educate ; wlio, when 

iDescartes appeared, publicly censured him for differing 
rrom Aristotle ; and, when Newton appeared, anathema- 
tized him for differing Irom Descartes. There were 

jboepiUklB which killed more of their unhappy patients 
than they cured ; and charities, of which the superin- 
tendents, like the licentiate in "Gil Bias," got ridi by 
taking care of the affairs of the poor ; or wliich at best 
mode twenty beggars, by giving, or pretending to give, 
a miserable and dependent pittance to one. 

The fciimilatlnnaj thirp pire. W f"* nmong tViP g|vigBMt 

and most consui cuoua of the f amiliar ab ji sfts nf the 
time ; and beneath^ their shnde^flourishcd andmultipUsd 
large classes "^'.mpn, ^y intfiiest and habit the protect- 
ors of all abuses whatao ever. What wonder that a 
life spent in practical struggles against abuses should 
have strongly prepossessed Turgot against foundations 
in general I Yet the evils existed, not because there 
were foundations, but because those foundations were 
perpetuities, and because provision was not made for 
their continual modification, to meet tJio wants of each 
successive age. 

The opinion of Turgot was sufficiently in accordance 
with the prevailing philosophy of his time. It is rate 
that the same heads and the same hands excel both in 
pulling down and in building up. The work of ur- 
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gency in those days was to make war against evil ; thin 
the philosopliere (Ud ; anil the ncgntioii of e\i\ vraa 
nearly nil the jirooil wliich their pliilosophy provided for. 
They seem to hsive conceived tlie perfection of political 
aocicly to be reached, if man could hut Ix compelled to 
abstain from injuring man ; not considering that men 
need help aa well as forbearance, and that Nature Js to 
the greater number a severer taskmaster even than man 
is to maa. They left each individual to fight his own 
battle against tate and necessity, with little aid from hie 
lellow-men, save what he, of his own spontaneous seek- 
ing, might purchase in open market, and pay for. 

If this be a just estimate of the GAigcncies of human 
flociety; if man re<iuire8 nothing from man, except to 
be guarded against molestation, — undoubtedly founda- 
tions, and many other things, are great absurdities. 
But we may conceive a people perfectly exempt from 
oppression by their government, amply protected by it 
both against foreign enemies, and agauist force or fraud 
as between its own citizens ; we may conceive all this 
secured, as far at least as institutions can secure it, and 
yet the people in an abject state of degradation both 
physical and mental. 

The primary and perennial sources of all social evil 
are ignorance, and want of pulture. These are not 
reached by the best contrived system of political checks, 
necessary as such checks are for other purposes. There 
is also an unfortunate peculiarity attending these evils. 
Of all calamities, they are tliose of which the persons 
suffering from them are apt to be least aware. Of 
their boddy wants and ailments, mankind are generally 
conscious ; but the want of the mind, tlic want of being 
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wiser and better, is, in the fiir greater number of cases, 
nnfcit ; some of jta disastrous consequences are felt, 
but are ascribed to any imaginiiblc cause cKce|»t the true 
one. This want has also the projierty of disguising 
from mankind not only itself, but the most eligible 
means of providing even for the wanta of which they 
nre conscious. 

On what, then, have mankind depeoded, oa what 
must they continue to be dependent, for the removal of 
their ignorance and of their defect of culture? Jfltn inly 
on the unremitting exertions of the more instructed and 
cultivated, whether in the position of the government or 
in a private etntion, to awaken in their minds a con- 
sciousness of this want^nd to facilitate t^ them the 
means of supplying it, /The instruments of this work 
are not merely schools and colleges, but every means 
by which the people can be reached, either through 
their intellects or their sensibOities, — from preaching 
and popular writing, to national galleries, theatres, and 
public games. 

Here, then, is a wide field of usefulness open for 
fuundi^ions ; and, in pomt of" fact, they have^bceii i 
destined fOT such purposes oftcncr than for any other. I 
We are of opinion that such endowments are deserving 
of encouragement, wlierc a sufficiency do not already 
exist ; and thiit their funds ought not to be appropriated 
in another manner, as long as any opening remains for 
tlieir uselbl application in this. 

A doctiine is indeed abroad, and has been sanctioned 
by many high authorities, among others by Ad;un 
Smith, that endowed_£stabiishmcnts, for educatirm or 
other public purposes, are a mere premium upon idle- 
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ness and inefficiency. Undoubtedly tticj ar« so when 
it is nobody's bueiness to see thut the receivers of the 
endowment do their duty ; when (whut is more) every 
attempt to reguliite, or so much iis to know (further 
than the interested parties choose to make it known), 
the manner in which the fiinds are emplnye<l, and the 
nature and extent of the service rendered in consider- 
ation of them, is resented and cxcUirued agninst ns an 
interference witli the inviolability of private property. 
That this is the condition of most of our own endowed 
establishments is too true.* But, instead of fixing our 
eyes exclusively upon what is nearest to us, let us turn 
them towards the endowed universities of France and 
Germany, and mark if those are places of idleness 
and inefficiency. Ivet us sec whetlier, where the endows 
ment proceeds from the (governments themselves, and 
where the governments do not, as liere, leave it optional 
whether that which is promised and paid for shall or 
eliall not be done, it be not found, that, notwithstanding 
the acknowletlged defects of those governments, the 
education given is the best which the age and country 
can supply. Let us even look at home, and examine, 
whether, with all the grievous abuses of the endowed 
seminaries of Great Britain, they are, after all, worse 
than, or even so bad as, almost all our other places of 
education? We may ask, whether the desire to gain 
OB much money with as little labor ns is consistent with 
BHving appearances be peculiar to the endowed teachers ; 
whether the plan of niiicteeD.-tweji^Heths_of our u nen- 
dowal schools be not an organizeil system of charla- 
tancrie tor imposing upon the ignorance of parents ; 

• Ilnpp^y now no lonmT so (IBM). 

Cioogle 
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wbctber parents do, in jxiiat of fact, prove themselves 
as solicitous, and as well qualified, to judge rightly 
of the nicrtts of places of eduoitiun, as the theory of 
Adam Smith supposes ; whether the truth be uot, 
tlint, tor the most part, they bestow very little thought 
upon the matter, or, if they do, show themselves in 
general the ready dupea of the very shallowest artifices ; 
whether the necessity of keeping parents in good 
humor does not "Tob'oRen^^insteaJ of rendering tHo' 
e^neation better, render it worse ; the real ends o f in- 



atruction T>eTng sacrJEccJ , not so leiy (as. would otherwise 
be the case) to the ea se of th e teacher, but to that, and 
also to the additional po sitiv e vices of claj>-trap_and lip- 
proficiency. We may ask whether it is not matter of 
experience, that a schoolmaster who endeavors really 
to educate, instead of endeavoring only to seem to 
educate, and laying himself out for the suffrages of 
those who never look below the surface, and only for 
on instant at that, is almost sure, unless he have the 
genius and the ardor of a Pestalozzi, to make a losing 
speculation. Let us do what we may, it will be the 
atody of the merely trading schoolmaster to teach down 
to the level of the parents, be that level high or low ; 
as it is of the trading author to write down to the level 
of his readers. And, in the one shape as in the other, 
it ia in all times and in all places indispensable, that 
enlightened individuals and enlightened governments 
should, from other motives than that of pecuniary gain, 
bestir themselves to provide (though by no means 
forcibly to impose) that good and wholesome food for 
the wants of the mind for which the competition of 

Dgliiec^yGoO'^lc 
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the mere trading market aSunb in general so indiffcreotj 
a substitute. •< 

It may be saitl, however, that where there Is a wiie 
government, aod one wliich haa the confidence of the 
j>eople, whatever expense it may be requisite either to 
defray or to advance lor nationnl education, or any 
other of the purposes for which endowments exist, 
ought rather to be furnished by the government, and 
paid out of the taxes ; the government being probably 
a better judge of good education than an average man, 
— even an average founder. 

To this it may be answered, that the full benefit of 
the superior wisdom of the government would be ob- 
tained, in the case of old foundations, by that discre- 
tionary power of modifying the dispositions of the 
founder which ought to be exerted by the goveramcnt 
as often as the purposes of the foundation require. 
We certiunly agree, that if the go\'ernment is so wise, 
and if the people rely so implicitly on its wisdom, as 
to find money out of the taxes for all the purposes of 
utility to which they could have applied the endowment, 
it is of no consequence whether the endowment bo 
alienated or not : the alienation is merely nominal. 
But all know how far the ftict at present difiers from 
any such supposition. It is impossible to be assured 
that the people will be willing to be taxed for every 
purpose of moral and intellectual improvement for 
which fund» may be required. Biit if there were a fund 
ai>eciftt]y iset apart, which had never come from the 
[teuple's pockets at all, which wjis given to them in trust 
for the purpose of education, and which it was con- 
sidered imprifi>cr to divert to any other employment 
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wBile it could be usefully devoted to that, the people 
would probably be alwnyn willing to have it applied to 
iliat purpoide. There is such a fund, and it consists of 
the national endowments. 

If, t^;tun, it be said, that, as the people grow more 
enlightened, they will become more able to appreciate, 
and more willing to pay for, good instruction ; that the 
competition of the market wiH become more and more 
adequate to provide good education, and endowed estab- 
liahments will be less and leds necessary, — we admit the 
fact. And it might be said with equal truth, that, as 
the people improve, there will be less and less necessity 
for penal laws. But penal laws are one among the in- 
dispensable means of brining about this very improve- 
ment ; and, in like manner, if the pec^le ever become 
sufficiently enlightened to be able to do without educa- 
tional endownicatB, it will be because those endowments 
will have been preserved and prized, and made efficient 
for their proper purpose. It is only by a right use of 
endowments that a people can be raised above the need 
of them. 

So much with regard to old endowments, the appli- 
cation of which, to the purjjOse for which they were 
destined, ought to be as completely under the control 
of the government as if the funds were taken directly 
out of the taxes. But, in additioQ to these old endow^- 
mentn, the liberty of forming new ones, for education ■ 
and mental culture in all shapes, seems to us of consider-' 
able importance ; and a limited number of years should,' 
we think, be allowed, during which the disposition ofl 
the founder should undergo no alteration. 

We deem this advisable, simply because governments 
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ore fallible; and, as they Iiavc ample mcims both of 
providing and of rccuiniucndlnjr llie education the; deem 
best, should not be allowed to prevent other people 
from doing the same. No government is entitled (fur- 
tlier than is iinjdied in the very act of governing) to 
niuke its own opinion the measure of every thing which 
ie useful and true. A perfect government would, iio 
doubt, be always under the guidance of the wisest mem- 
bers of the community. But no government can unite 
all the wisdom which is in all the members of the com- 
munity taken together ; much less can a mere majoiity 
in a legislative body. A nation ought not to place Its 
entire stake upon the wisdom of one mnn, or one body 
of'men, and to deprive all other intellect and virtue of 
a fair field of usefulness, whenever they cannot be made 
to square exactly with the intellect and virtue of that 
mim or body, fit is the wisdom of a community, 
well as of an itmnidual, to beware of being one-s 
the more chances it gives itself, the greater tlie proba- ' 
bility that some wUl succeeil. A government, whcnl 
properly constituted, should be allowed the greutestl 
[Kjssible facilities for what itself deems good, but the! 
finullcst for preventijiK the good which may chance to ' 
come from elsewhere. 1 Tins will not be disputed if the 
go\enimont be a monan-by or an aristocracy : it is quite 
e(|ually true when tiie constitution is popular. The dis- 
n|>probnfitjn of the government, in that cjise, means tJie 
di.-iip)irob;ili<>u of the majority ; and, where tlic ophiicm 
of the niujority gives the law, ihcre, above all, it is 
eminently tiio inli-rcst of the niajonty that minorities 
should liave fair play, ISiniwlcr interest, indeed, is often 
found in a minority ; but so, it iiiiisl al.w be rememlicred, 
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is truth : at its origiiml appearance. It mnst be so. All 
improvements, either in opinion or pnictice, must be in 
a minority at first. 

We deem it important that individunls should have ii 
in their power to enable good schoolin<^. good writinjr, 
ffood preaching, or any other course ■ of good instruc- 
tion, to be carried on for a certain number of years at 
n pecuniary loss. By that time, if the people are intel- 
Iip;ent, and the government wisely constituted, the insti- 
tution will probably be capable of supporting itself, or 
the government will be willing to adopt all that is good 
in it for the improvement of the institutions which are 
under the public care. For that the people can see 
what is for their good, when it has long been shffwn 
them, is commonly true ; that they can foresee it, seU 
dora. 

Endowments, again, are a natural and C9nven!ent 
mode of providing for the support of establishments 
which are interesting only to a peculiar class, and for 
which, therefore, it might be improper to tax all the 
members of the community. Such, for inslance, are 
colleges for the professional instruction of the clergy of 
a sect ; as Maynooth, JIanchester, or Highbury. 

If, then, it be in truth desirable that foundations 
should exist, which we think is clear from the foregoing 
and many other considerations, it would seem to fiUnw, 
ns a natural consequence, that the appropriation made 
by the foimder should not be set aside, save in so far as 
paramount reasons of utility require ; that his design - 
diould be no further departed from than he himself 
would probably have approved, if he Iiad lived to the 
present time, and participated to a reasonable degree in 
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its best ideas. If fouDdations deaerv-e to be encouraged, 
it is deoiFable to reward the liberality of the founder 
by iillowing to works of usefulness (though not a por- 
]ictuity) ns prolonged a duration of individual and di»- 
tin;^idhnble existence na circumstances will adinit. 

But this b not the only, nor perhaps the strongest, 
reason for keeping to a certain extent in view, even 
in an alienation of endowments, the intention of the 
founder. Almost any fixed rule, consistent with insur- 
ing the employment of the funds for some purpose of 
real utility, is preferable to allowing financiers to count 
upon them as a resource applicable to all the exigenciea 
of the State indiscriminately; otherwise they may be 
seized on to supply, not the most i>ermancnt or essen- 
tial, but the most immediate and Importunate, demands : 
one year of financial diflficulty might suffice to dissipate 
fiinds that centuries would nut replace; and the time 
for an interference with foundations would be deter- 
mined, not by the necessity of a reform, but by the 
state of the quarter's revenue. Nor would it be right 
to disregard the great importance of the associations 
which lead mankind to respect the declared will of every 
person in the disposal of what is justly his own. That . 
will is surely not least deserving of respect when it ta I 
ord^uning an act of beneficence ; and any deviation / 
from it, not culled for by high considerations of social i 
good, even when not a violation of property, nmai 
counter to a feeling so nearly allied to those on which ■ 
the respect for property is founded, that there is scarcely I 
a possibility of infringing the one without shaking the p, 
security of the other, ^ 

It is no violation of these salutary associations to 
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roeuine an endowment, if it be done with the conscien- 
tious reservation wliich we have suggested. Respect 
for the inteutions of the founder is not shown by a lit- 
eral adherence to lits mere words, but by an honest 
attempt to give execution to hia real wishes ; not Btick- 
ing superstitiously to the means which he hit upon acci- 
dentally, or because' he knew no better, but regnnling 
solely the end which he sought to compass by those 
means. 

The first duty of the Legislat ure, indeed, is to employ " 
the endowment tisefalhj, and thiit in a degree corre- 
spouiHu^d the fjreatncBS of^tTie ^nefit^coiitcm plated 
by the donor. Blit It i§ alao CfTliiJibrtiince', ihatnot 
only OS grSitt n benefit, but, as far as possible, the same 
kind of benefit, should be reaped by society as tliat 
which the founder intended. It is incumbent on the 
Slate to consider, not to what purjiose it, under the 
temptations of the moment, would like best to apply 
the money ; but rather what, among all objects of un- 
questionable utility which a reasonable person in these 
days would value sufficiently to give this sum of money 
for, is the particular purpose most resembling the origi- 
nal dis{>OBition of the founder. 

Thus money assigned for purposes of education 
should be devoted, by preference, to education ; the 
kind and the mode being altered as the pnnciplcs and 
practice of education come to be better undcrsloiid. 
Money lell for giving alms shcinld certainly cease to bo 
exi>endcd in giving alms ; but it should be applied, in 
" preference to the general benefit of the poorer cljisses, in 
whatever manner might appear most eligible. The en- 
dowments of an established church should continue to 
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bear that character its long as it U <1eemed advisable that 
the clergy of a sect or sects should be supported by a 
public provieion of that amount: and, under imy cir- 
riimstances, as much of these endowments aa is required 
should be sacredly preserved for the purposes of spirit- 
ual culture ; using th&t expression in its primitive 
nieiining, to denote the culture of the inward man, — 
his moral and intelle ctual well-beja g. as distinguished 
from the mere supply of his bodily wants. 

Such, indeed, as has been forcibly mmntmned by Mr. 
Coleridge, was the only just conception of a national 
clergy from their first establishment. To the minds of 
our ancestors, they presented themselves not solely as 
ministers for going through the ceremonial of religion, 
nor even solely as religious teachers in the niUTOW 
sense, hut as the lettered class, — the clerici or clerks, 
— ■ who were appointed generally to prosecute all those 
studies, and diffuse all those impressions, which consti- 
tuted mental culture as then understood, which fitted 
the mind of man for his condition, destiny, and duQr 
as a human being. In proportion as this enlarged con- 
ception of the object of a national church establishment 
has been departed from, so far, in the opinion of the first 
living defender of our own establishment, it has been per- 
verted, both in idea and In fact, from its true nature and 
ends. A national clerisy, or clergy, as Mr. Coleridge 
conceives it, would be a grand institution for the educa- 
tion of the whole people ; not their school education 
merely, — though that would be included in the scheme, 
— but for training and rearing them, by systematio 
culture continued throu^out life, to tiie highest perfeo 
tibn of their mental and spiritual nature. 

Cioogic 
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The benefits of such an institution, nnd how it ou^t 
to be conatituted to be free from the vicea of an eatab- 
lished cliurch as at present understood, are questions 
too extensive to be further adverted to in this i>Iiicc. 
We will rather sny, as being more pertinent to our pres- 
ent design, that if endowments (like the church-pro[>- 
erty) originally set apart for what was then deemed 
the highest spiritual culture were diverted to the pur- 
poses of the highest spiritual culture which the intellects 
of a subsequent age could devise, there would be no 
de{>arture from the intentions of the origintil owners, 
but, on the contrary, a faithful fulfilment of them, when 
B literal and servile adherence to the mere accidents of 
the appropriation would be the surest menns of defeat- 
ing its essentials. The perfect lawfulness of anch an 
alicnadon as this is explicitly laid down by the eminent 
writer to whom we have referred. It is part of hia 
doctrine, that the State is at liberty to withdraw the 
endowment from lis existing possessors, whenever any 
body of persons can be found, whether ministers of reli- 
gion or not, by.whom the ends of the estiblishment, as 
he understands them, are likely to be more perfectly 
fulfilled. It is the more important to place this admis- 
sion upon record, as the most able and accomplished of 
the rising defenders of the Church of England ha\'e 
eviilently issued from Mr. Coleridge's school, and haic 
taken their weapons chiefly from hia etorchouee. 

If, however, we seize upon the endowments of the 
Church, not for the civilization and cultivation of the 
minds of our people, but to pay off a snmll fraction of 
the national debt, or to supply a tem[»orary financial 
axigcney, wc.Bh:i!l not only sipmndcr for the benefit 
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of a Bingle geikeration tlie inheritance of poeterity, we 
rliull not only pui-chase an imperceptible good by sa&n- 
ficing a most impoitJint one, but, by disregarding entirely 
the intentions of the originitl owners, we shall do our 
lest to create a habit of paltering with the sacrednoas 
of a trust. It matters not that the property has now 
become res millius, and is therefore, properly speaking, 
our own. It ia not uf our earning : otlicra ga\e it to 
U3, and for pnrpuses which it may be a duty to set 
aside, but which cannot honci^tly be sacrificed to a con- 
venience. We ha\e not the slightest reason to believe, 
that if tlie owners were alive) and still masters of their 
property, they would give it to us to be blown away in 
gimpowder, or to save a few years' house and window 
tax. 

On a pressing exigency, as to avert a national bank- 
ruptcy or repel a foreign invasion, the whole or any 
part of the endowment might be borrowed ; as, in audi 
a case, might any other property, public or prii'ate, but 
subject to the promptest possible repayment. 

If any surplus remains, after a^ much has been done 
for cultivating tlie minds of the people as it is thought 
advisable to do without making tliem pay for it, tlio 
residue may be unobjectionably applied to the ordinary 
pin-jKises of government ; though it should even then 
be considered as a fund liable to be drawn upou to its 
full extent, if liereafter required, for purposes of spirit- 
ual cnltni-e. 

A few words must be added on the kinds of founda- 
tion which ought not to be permitted; after which we 
shall conclude. 

No endowment sliould be suffered to be made, or 
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fiinds to be legally appropriated, for any purpose which 
la actually unlawful. If the law has forbidden any act, 
has constituted it an offence or injury, every mode of 
cumnnitting tlie act, not some particular uiixles only, 
ought to be prohibited. But if the puqiose for which 
the foundation is constituted be not illeg-.il, but only, in 
the opinion of the Lcgii^ltiturc, inexpedient, thi:^ is by no 
means a sufficient reason for denying to the appropria- 
tion the protection of the hiw. The grounds of tliie 
opinion may be sufficiently collected from the preceding 
observations. 

The only other restriction which we would impoee 
upon the authors of fsundations is, that the endow- 
ment shall not consist of land. The evils of allowing 
land to pass into mortmain arc universally acknowl- 
edged ; and the trustees, besides, ought to have no 
concern with the money intrusted to them, except to 
apply it to its purposes. They may desire landed prop- 
erty as a source of power, which is a reason the more 
for refusing it to them ; but, us a source of income, it is 
not suited to their position. They should only have to 
receive an annuity, and that in the simplest and least 
troublesome manner; not to realize a rentiil from a 
multitude of small tenants. Their time and attention 
ouyht not to be divided between their proper business 
and the duties of a landlord, or the superintendence and 
manngcnient of a landed estate. 
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All friends of " the moTemeDt ; " all persons, be they 
ministers, members of Parliament, or public writers, 
who look for the safety and well-being of England, not 
through the extinction, but tlirough the further progress, 
of political reform, — commit, in our opinion, an egre- 
gious blunder, if they devote themselves chiefly to 
setting forth what innovations ought not to be made. 
Once open a door, and mischief may come In as well 
as go out : who doubts it? But our fears are not on 
that side: improvement, and not conservation, is the 
prize to be striven for just now. The tide of improve- 
ment having once begun to rise, we know that froth 
and straws, and levities of al! kinds, will be floated in 
multitudes up the stream ; but it is not the business of 
reformers to watch for their appcnnince, and break 
each successive bubble the moment it shows itself on 
the surface. These may be left to burst of themselves, 
or to be swept away by the efforts of such as feel them- 
selves called upon by their duty to make that their 
occupation. Be it ours to find fit work for the new 
instrument of government : it is enough that our silence 
testifies against the unfit. No one can suffice for all 
things ; and the time is yet far distant, when a radical 
reformer can, without deserting a higher trust, allow 
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himself to nseume, in the main, the garb and attitude 
of a eonaervatirc. 

Tliere are, however, cases in which thia wholesome 
rule of conduct must be departed Trom, and the evil 
incurred of a conflict between reformers and reformere 
in the iacc of the common enemy. Purposes may be 
pruclttimed by part of the multitudinooe body of pro- 
fessed radicals, which, for the credit of the common 
cause, it may be imperative upon their fellow-radicals 
to disavow, — purposes such aa cannot even continue to 
be publicly broached (not being aa publicly protested 
against) without aerioua mischief. In this light we 
look upon all schemes for the confiscation of private 
property, in any shape, or under any pretext; and 
upon none more than the gigantic plan of confiscation 
which at present finds some advocates, — a depreciation 
of the currency. 

In substance, this is merely a roundabout (and very 
inconvenient) method of cutting down all debts to a 
fraction. Considering it in that light, it ia not wonder- 
fii! that fraudulent debtors should be its eager parti- 
sans ; but what recommends it to them should have 
been enough to render it odious to all well-meaning, 
even if puzzle-headed, persona. That men who are 
not knaves in their private dealings should understand 
what the word " depreciation " means, and yet support it, 
speaks but ill for the existing state of morality on such 
subjects. It is something new in a civilized country. 
Several times, indeed, since paper-credit existed, gov- 
ernments or public bodies have got into Ibeir bands the 
power of issuing a paper-currency, without the restraint 
<^ convertibility, or any limitation of liie amount. 
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The most memorable cases are thoae of Law's Mbs'w 
M\H» scheme, the Asaignats, and the Bank Restriction m 
1797. On these various occasione, a depreciation did, 
in fact, take place ; but the intention was not professctl 
of producing one, nor were it« authors in the elighto.it 
degree aware that such would be the effect. The 
important truth, that currency is lowered {ctxteris 
paribun) in value by being augmented in quantity, 
was known solely to speculative philosophers, to Locke 
and Hume. The practicals had never heard of it ; or, 
if they had, disdained it aa visionary theory. Not an 
idea wns entertained that a paper-money, which rested 
on giHMl security, — wliich represented, as the phrase 
was, real wealth, — could ever become depreaated by 
the mere amount of the issues. 

But -now this is understood and reckoned upon, and 
is the very foundation of the scheme. Everybody, 
with a few ridiculous exceptions, now knows, that 
increasing the issues of inconvertible paper lowers its 
value, and thereby takes from all who have currency 
in their possession, or who are entitled to receive any 
fixed sum, an indefinite aliquot part of their property 
or income ; making a present of the amount to the 
issuers of the currency, and to the persons by whom 
the fixed sums are payable. This is seen as clearly as 
daylight ; and do men, therefore, recoil from the idea ? 
No : thoy coolly propose that the thing should be done ; 
the nov(B tabiilce issued ; the transfer to the debtor of 
the lawful property of the creditor, and to the banker 
of part of the property of every one who has money 
in bis puree, deliberately and knowingly accomplished. 
And this is seriously entertained as a proposition sub 
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judice; quite as fit to be discusaed, and as likely, ti 
priori, to be found worthy of adoption, as any other. 

At the head of the depreciation party are the two 
Messrs. Attwood, Matthias and Thomas, — the Brat a 
Tory, and uominee of tlie Duke of Newcastle: hia 
bixXhc)-, the chainnon of the Birmingham Union ; one 
who, as a man of action, willing and able to stand in 
the breach, the organizer and leader of our late vic- 
tortoos struggle, has deserved well of his country. But 
the ability re(|uircd for leading a congregated multitude 
to victory, whether in the war of politics or in that of 
battles, is one thing : the capacity to make laws for the 
commerce of a great nation, or even to interpret the 
commonest mercantile phenomena, is another. If any 
Mie still doubts this truth, be may lenm it from Mr. 
Thomas Attwood's evidence before tlie bank commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Attwood has tliere given vent to epeeulationa on 
currency, which prove, that, on a topic to which he hiia 
paid more attention than to any other, he is yet far 
beneath even his recent antagonist, Mr. Cobbett. Mr. 
Cobbett, in truth, sees as clearly as any one, that to 
enact that sixpence should hereafter be called a shilling 
would be of no use except to the person who owed a 
shilling before, and is now allowed to pay it with six- 
pence; and, it being no part of Mr. Cobbett'a object 
to produce any gratuitous evil, he has common sense 
enough to see that it would be absurd, for the sake 
of (grating upon existing contracts, to render all future 
ones impracticable except on the footing of gambling 
tnnaactions, by making it impossible for any one to 
divine whether the shilling he undertakes to pay will 
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be wortli a penny or s pound at (he time of payment. 
iff. Cobbctt, therefore, is for calling a spade a spade ; 
and cancelling, avowedly, a part, or die whole, as it 
iu»y hajipcn, of all existing debts : permitting the pound 
sterling to be worth twenty shillings, as before. Future 
creditors would thus have the benefit of knowing what 
they bargained for ; though they might, indeed, feel a 
slight doubt whether it would bo paid. In this scheme 
there ia only knavery ; no folly, save that of expecting 
that a great act of national knavery should be a nation- 
al benefit. Mr. Attwoud, on the other hand, is for the 
robbery too : but then it has not so much the character 
of a robbery in his eyes ; for, if it be done in the way of 
a depreciated |m[>cr-ciirrency, such a flood of wealth, he 
im^nes, will be disengaged in the process, that the 
robber and the robbed, the lion and the lamb, will lie 
down lovingly together, and wallow in riclies. At the 
bottom of the fundholder'e pocket, Mr. Attwood expects 
to find the philosopher's stone. As great a man as Mr. 
Attwood, tlic King of Brobdingnag, declared it to be 
his creed, that the man who calls into existence two 
blades of grass where only one grew before, deserves 
better of his country than the whole tribe of statesmen 
and warriors. Mr. Attwood has the same exalted 
opinion of the man who calls two pieces of paper into 
existence where only one piece existed before. 

But first we must say a few words respecting the 
robbery itself; we will revert afterwards to the accom- 
panying uggle. 

There has been, and is, one sophism, which has en- 
abled many well-intentioned persons to disguise from 
their own consciences the real character of the contem- 
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plated fraud upon creditors. This sophism has some 
Buperfici:il plausibilitj. More than hnlf (it is ar^rued) 
of the nntional debt, as well as a great multitude of 
private enir:igomeiit8, were contracted in a depreciated 
currency : if, therefore, the interest or principal be paid, 
without abatement, in money of the ancient standard, 
we are paying to public and private creditors more than 
they lent. 

To this fallacy there are as many as three or four 
sufficient refutations, every one standing on its own 
independent ground. But the most conclusive and 
crushing of them all is not unfrequeiitly overlooked ; 
such is the shortness of men's memories, even about 
the events of their own time. Many who abhor the 
"equitable adjustment" join in condemning the restora- 
tion of the currency in 1819 ; concede tliat Peel's bill 
plundered all debtors for the benefit of creditors ; but 
ui^, that the present fundholders and other creditors 
ore, in grent part, not the same persons who rea[>ed the 
undue benefit ; and that to claim damages from one set 
of persons, because another set have been overpaid, 
is no reparation, but a repetition of injustice. This is, 
indeed, true and irresistible, even though it stood alone : 
there needs no other argument; yet there is another 
and a stiU more powerful one. 

The restoration of the ancient standard, and the pay- 
ment, in the restored currency, of the interest of a debt 
contracted in a depreciated one, was no injustice, but the 
simple performance of a plighted compact. All debts 
contracted during the bank restriction were contracted 
under aa fidl an assurance as the faith of a nation could 
give, that cash payments were only temporarily sus- 
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pcnded. At firat, the sutipension was to Inet a few weeks ; 
next, a few montha ; then, at fnrtbest, a few years. 
Nobody even in^innated » euggeation that it should be 
|>crpetual ; or that, when caah payments were reeumed, 
less thaQ a guinea should be ^vea at the bank for a 
jwund note and a shilling. And to quiet the doubts and 
fears whit^ would else have arisen, and which would have 
rendered it impossible for any minister to raise another 
loan except at the moat ruinous interest, it was made 
the law of the land, solemnly sanctioned by Pariio- 
ment, that six months of^er the peace, if not before, 
cash paymenle should be resumed. This, therefore, 
was distinctly one oF the conditions of all the loaoa 
made during that period. It ie a condidon which has 
not been fulfilled. Instead of six months, more than 
as many years intervened between the peace and the 
resumption of cash payments. The nation, therefore, 
has not kept faith with the fundholder. Instead of 
having overpaid him, we have cheated him. Instead of 
making him a present (as is alleged) of a percentage 
equal to the enhancement of ^e currency, we continued, 
on the contrary, to pay hia interest in depreciated |>aper 
several years after we were bound by contract to pay it 
in cash. And be it remarked, that the depreciation 
was at its highest during a part of that very period. If, 
therefore, there is to be a great day of national atone- 
ment for gone-by wrongs, the fundholdcrs, instead of 
having any thing to pay buck, should be directed to send 
in their bill for the principal and interest of what they 
were defrauded of during the first years of the peace. 
Instead of this, it is proposed, that, having already 
defrauded them of part of a benefit which was in thmr 
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Ixmd, and for which they gave an equivalent, we shoulij 
now ibrce them to make restitution of the remainder. 

That they gave an equivalent is manifest. The 
depreciation did not attain its maximum until the last 
few years of the war : indeed, it never amounted to 
any thing considerable till then. It woe during those 
years, also, that the largest sums were borrowed by the 
government. At that time, the effects of the hank 
restriction had begun to be well understood. The 
writings of Mr. Henry Thornton, Lord King, Mr. 
Bicardo, Mr. Huekisson, Mr. Blake, &c:, and the 
report of the bullion committee, had diffused a very 
general conviction, that the currency was in fact depre- 
ciated, and that the bank directors acted on principles 
of which that evil was the natural consequence. Does 
anybody imagine that the loans of those years could 
have been raised, except on terms never before heard of 
under a civilized government, if there had been no 
engagement to pay the interest or the principal in 
money of any fixed standard, but it had been avowed, 
that, to whatever point tlie arbitrary issues of the bank 
might depress the value of the pound sterling, tliere it 
would be suffered to remain ? 

What avails it, then, to cavil about paying more 
than was borrowed? Everybo<]y who borrows at in- 
terest, and keeps his engfigemcnt, pays more than he 
borrowed. The question is not. Have wc i)aid more 
than we borrowed ? but, Have wc paid more tlian we 
contracted to pay? And the answer ie, Wc have paid 
less. The iiindholilcr, as the wcijker party, baa 
pocketed the injury : he only asks to be spared an 
additional and far greater one. Wc covenantcfl to pay 
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in a metallic etnntlnrd ; we therefore are bound to do it. 
To deliberate on such a question is as if a private per- 
son were to deliberate whether he aliould pick a pocket. 

So much for the substance of die fraud. Thei-c is, 
however, no political crime so bad in itself but what 
may be made still worse by the manner of doing it. 
To rob all creditors, public and private, is bad enough, 
in all conscience; but, for the sake of robbing existing 
creditors, to give to a set of bankers the power of 
taxing the community to an unlimited amoimt at their 
sole pleasure, by pouring forth paper which could only 
get into circulation by lowering the value of all the 
paper already issued, — what would this be but to erect 
a company of public plunderers, and place all our for- 
tunes in their hands, merely because they offer to lend us 
our own money, and call the twofold operation " afTord- 
ing facilities to trade" ? It were better worth our while 
to settle a Blenheim or a Strathfieldsaye upon every 
banker in England. Pecuniary transactions would 
shortly come to an end : in a few months, we should be 
Id a state of barter. No one in his senses would take 
money in exchange for any thing, except he were sure 
of being able to lay it out before the next day. Every 
one would begin to estimate his possessions, not by 
pounds sterling, but by sheep and oxen, as in the 
patriarchal times. 

Mr. Attwood opines, that the nmlliplication of the 
circulating medium, and the consequent diminution 
of its value, do not merely diminish the pressure of 
taxes and ilebta, and other fixed charges, but give 
employment to labor, aod that to an indefinite ex- 
(eut. If we eould work miracles, we would not be 
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niggardly of them. Posaeesing the power of calling 
all the laborers of Great Britain into high wages sod 
full employment hy no more complicated a piece of 
machinery than an engraver's plate, a man vould 1>« 
much to blame if he failed for want of going fur 
enough, Mr, Attwood, accordingly, is for increasing 
the issues, until, with liis paper loaves and fisliee, he has 
fed the whole multitude, so that nut a creature goes 
away hungry. Such a depreciation as wotdd cause 
wheat to average ten shillings the bushel, he thinks, 
would suffice; but if, on trial, any laborer should 
declare that he still had an appetite, Mr. Attwood 
proiTers to serve up another dish, and then another, up 
to the desired point of satiety. If a population thus 
satis&ctorUy fed should, under such ample encourage- 
ment, double or treble in its numbers, all that would be 
necessary, in tltis gentleman's opinion, b to depreciate 
the currency so much the more. 

It is not that Mr. Attwood exactly thinks that a hun- 
gry people can be literally fed upon his bits of paper. 
Hie doctrine is, that paper-money is not capital, but 
brings capital into fiiller employment. A large portion 
of the national capital, especially of that part which 
consists of buildings and machinery, is now, he affirms, 
)ying idle, in default of a market for its productions ; 
those various productions being, as he admits, the 
natural market for one another, but being unable to 
exchange for each other, for want of a moi-e plentiful 
medium of exchange, just as whccU will not turn with 
a spare allowance of oil. It was suggested to him, by 
some member of the committee, that a small nominal 
amount of currency will suffice to exchange as many 
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commodities as a larger one, saving that it will do it 
at lower price?; which, however, when common to all 
commo<litie8, are exactly aa good to the sellers as high 
prices, except that these last may enable them to put 
off tlieir creditors with a smaller real value. Mr. 
Attwoud could not help admitting this ; but it failed to 
produce any impression upon him : he could not per- 
ceive that high prices are in themselves no benefit ; he 
could not get it out of his head that high prices occa- 
sion "increased consumption," "increased demand," 
and thereby give a stimulus to production. As if it 
were any increase of demand for bread to have two bits 
of paper to give for a loaf instead of one. As if being 
able to sell a pair of shoes for two rags instead of one, 
when each rag is only worth Iiolf as much, were any 
additional inducement to the pro<Iuction of shoes. 

Whenever we meet with any notion more than com- 
monly absurd, we expect to find that it is derived from 
what is miscalled " practical experience ; " namely, from 
something which has been seen, heard, and misunder- 
stood. Such 18 the case with Mr. Attwoo<i'8 delusion. 
MTiat has imposed upon him is, as usual, what he wouhl 
term " a foct." If prices could be kept as high as in 
1825, all would be well ; for, in 1825, not one well- 
conducted laborer in Great Britain was unemployed. 
The first liberty we shtdl take is that of disbelieving 
the "fiict." In its very nature, it is one which neither 
Mr. Attwood, nor any one, can personally know to be 
true ; and his means of accurate knowledge are prolxt- 
bly confined to the great manufacturing and exporting 
town which he personally inliabits. Thus much, how- 
ever, we grant, that the buildings and machinery he 
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Speaks of were not lying idle in 1825, but were in ftill 
operation : many of them, indeed, were erected during 
that frantio period ; which is partly the cause of their 
lying idle now. But why Wiie nil tlie capital i>f the 
country in such unwonted activity in 192^? Because 
the whole meramtile public wns in a state of insniio 
delusion, in its very nature temporary. From the im- 
poeeibility of exactly adjusting the operntiuns of the 
producer to tlie wants of the consumer, it always hap- 
pens that some articles are more or less in dcScicncy, 
and others in excess. To rectify these deran^remente, 
the healthy working of the social economy requires, 
that, in some channels, capital should be in fiill, while 
in others it should be in slacic, employment. But, in 
1825, it was imagined that all articles, com|>nred with 
the demand fur them, were in a state of deficiency. 
An unusual extension of the spirit of speculation, 
accompanied rather tlian caused by a great increase of 
paper-credit, hod produced a rise of prices, which, not 
being supposed to be connected with a depreciation of 
the currency, each merchant or manufacturer considered 
to arise from an increase of the effectual demand for his 
particular article, and fancied there was a ready and 
permanent market for almost any quantity of that arti- 
cle which he could produce. Mr. Attwood's error is 
thirt of supposing tliat a depreciation of the currency 
really incrcivses the demand for all articles, and conse- 
quently their production, bcciiuse, under some circum- 
stances, it may create a /nine opinion of an increiise of 
demand ; which false opinion lends, as the reality would 
do. to an increase of production, followed, however, by 
ft fiital revulsion as soon as the delusion ceaso^-^^JI^^ 
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reTulsion in 1825 was not caused, as Mr. Attwood 
jancies, by a contraction of the currency : the onlj » 
cause of the real ruin was tlie imaginary prosperity. 
The contraction of the currency was tlic consequence* 
not the cause, of the revulsion. So many rocrchnnts 
and hankers having failed in their speculations, so 
many, therefore, being unable to meet their engiigc- 
meuts, their paper became worthless, and diiwrcdited ail 
other paper. An issue of inconvertible bank-notes 
mig^t have enabled these debtors to cheat their cred- 
itors : but it would not have opened a market fi>r one 
more loaf of bread, or one more yard of cloth ; because 
what makes a demand for commodities is commodities, 
and not bits of paper. 

It is no slight additional motive to rejoice in our 
narrow escape from marching to parliamentary reform 
through a violent revolution, when wc think of the 
influence which would in that event have been exercised 
over Great Britain, for good or for ill, by men of 
whose opinions what precedes is a faithful picture. 

"We have no dread of them at present, because, 
together with the disapprobation of all instructed pep- 
sons, they have to encounter n strong popular prejudice 
against paper-money (if every kind. The real misfor- 
tune would be, if they should waive their currency 
juggle, and coalesce with the clearer-sighted and more 
numerous tribe of political swindlers who attack public 
and private debts directly and avowedly. 

But, even thus, we do not fear that they should suc- 
ceed. There are enough of honest people in Kiigland 
to be too many for all the knaves ; and it is only for 
want of discussion tluit tiiesc schemes find any favorers 
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unong sincere men. The iniseliief, tind it ia not inrnn- 
sidci-nblc, is, that eucli things ehoulil be talked of, or 
thought of ; that the time and tulcnts which ought to 
be employed in making good hiws and redressing real 
wrongs should be taken up in counselling or in avert- 
ing a national iniquity, to the injury of all good hopes, 
but most to the damage and discredit of the populm- 
cause, which is almost undistinguishably identified in 
the minds of many excellent but ill-informed and timid 
people with the supremacy of brute force over right, 
and a perpetually impending spoliation of every thing 
trhicb one person has and another desires. 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION* 



UlSTOny is interesting under a twofold aspect : it has a 
Buieutific interest, and a moral or biographic interest, — 
a scientific, inasmuch as it exhibits the general laws of 
the moral universe acting in circumatancea of cora- 
jdcxity, and enables ua to trace the connection between 
great effects and their causes ; a moral or biographic 
interest, inasmuch aa it displays tlie uharaoters and lives 
of human beings, and calls upon us, according to their 
descrvings or to their fortunes, for sympathy, admira- 
tion, or censure. 

Without entering at present, more than to the extent 
of a few words, into the scientific aspect of the history 
of the French Revolution, or stopping to define the 
place which we would assign to it as an event in uni- 
versal history, we need not fear to declare utterly 
un<]iialitied for estimating tiie French Revolution any 
one who looks upon it as arising from causes peculiarly 
French, or otiierwise than as one turbulent passage in 
a progressive transformation embracing the whole hu- 
man race. Ail political revolutions not effected by 
foreign conquoat originate in moral revolutions. The 
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subTersion of established institutions ia merely one 
consequence of the previous suhvereion of eetablishcd 
Dpinions. Ilie political revolutions of the last three 
centuries were but a few outward manifestations of a 
moral revolution, which dates from the great breaking- 
luoee of the human faculties commonly described as the 
"revival of letters," and of which the main instrument 
and agent was the invention of printing. How much 
of the course of that moral revolution yet remnins to 
be run, or how many political revolutions it will yet 
genetste before it be exhausted, no one can foretell. 
But it must be the shallowest view of the French Bevo- 
lution which can now consider it as any thing but a 
mere incident in a great change in man himself, — ia 
his beliefs, in his principles of conduct, and therefore 
in the outward arrangement of society ; a change so 
far from being completed, that it is not yet clear, even 
to the more advanced spirits, to what ultimate goal it is 
tending. 

Now, if this view be just (which we must be content 
for the present to assume) , surely for an English hi:tto- 
rian, writing at this particular time concerning the 
French Bevolution, there was something pressing for 
consideration, of greater interest and importance than 
the degree of praise or blame due to tlie few individuals, 
who, with more or less consciousness of what they were 
about, happened to be personally implicated in that 
strife of the elements. 

But also, if, feeling his incapacity for treating history 
from the scientific point of view, an author thinks fit to 
confine himself to the moral aspect, surely some less 
3ommonpIace moral result, some more valuable and 
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more striking prnctical lesson, might admit of hmng 
dmwn from tliU extraordinary jwusi-age of history, tlian 
merely this, that men should beware how they begin a 
political convulsion, because they never can tell how or 
when it will end ; which happens to be the one solitary 
general inference, the entire aggregate of the pntcttcal 
wisdom, deduced therefrom in Mr. Alison's book. 

Of Buch Btuff are ordinary people's moralities com- 
posed. Be good, be wise, always do right, take heed 
wliat you do ; for you know not what may come of it. 
Does Mr. Alison, or any one, really believe that any 
human thing, from the fall of man to the last bank- 
ruptcy, ever went wrong for want of such maxims as 
these? 

A ))olitical convulsion is a fearful thing: granted. 
Nobody can be assured beforehand what course it will 
take : we grant that too. What then? No one ought 
ever to do any thing which has any tendency to bring 
on a convulsion: is that the principle? But there 
never was an attempt made to reform any abuse in 
Church or State, never any denunciation uttered, or 
mention nuide of any political or social evil, which had 
not some such tendency. Whatever excites dissatis- 
faction with any one of the arrangements of society 
brings the danger of a forcible fliib\cr9ion of the cntii-c 
fabric so much the nearer. I)oca it follow that there 
ought to he no censure of any thing which exists? Or 
ill this nliBtincnce, jKnadventuie, to be observed only 
when the diuiger is considerable? But that is wlieii- 
i-\ff the evil eoinjihiincd of is considerable; because, 
the greater the evil, the slmiiger is the desire excite<I to 
be freed fi-oni it, and U^;.u^- tlic greatest cvila am 
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always those which it ie most difficult to get rid of by 
ordisiuy means. It would follow, then, that maokiDd 
are at liberty to throw off small evils, but not great 
ones ; that the most deeply seated and fotal diseases of 
the social system are those which ought to be left for 
ever widiout remedy. 

Men are not to make it the sole object of their politi- 
cnl lives to avoid a revolution, no more than of their 
natural lives to avoid death. They are to take reason- 
able core to avert both those contingencies when there 
is a present danger, but not to forbear the pursuit of 
any worthy object for fear of a mere possibility. 

Unquestionably it is possible to do mischief by striv- 
ing for a lai^r measure of political reform than the 
national mind is ripe for ; and so forcing on prematurely 
a struggle between elements, which, by a more gradual 
pn^Tcss, might have been brought to harmonize. And 
every honest and considerate person, before he engages 
in the career of a political reformer, will inquire 
whether the moral state and intellectual culture of tJio 
people are such as to render any great improvement in 
the management of public affairs possible. But he will 
inquire, too, whether the people arc likely ever to be 
made better, morally or intellectunlly, without a pre- 
vioHB change in the government. If not, it may still be 
his duty to strive for such a change, at whatever risk. 

What decision a perfectly wise man, at the opening 
of the French Revolution, would have come to upon 
these several points, he who knows most will be most 
slow to pronoirace. By the revolution, substantial 
good has been effected of immense value, at the cost of 
immediate evil of the most tremendous kind. But it is 
Cioo'^lc 
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impossible, with all the light which haa been, or prob- 
ably ever wUl be, obtained on the subject, to do more 
than conjecture whether France could have purchased 
iu.provcment cheaper ; whether any course which could 
hiive averted the revolution would not have done so 
by arresting all improvement, and barbarizing down the 
people of France into the condition of Rusaiaa boors. 

A revolution, wKch is so ugly a thing, certainly 
cannot be a very formidable thing, if all is trae that 
conservative writers say of it; for, according to tiiem, 
it has always depended upon the will of some small 
number of persona whether there should be a revolu- 
tion or not. They invariably beg^n by assuming, that 
great and decisive immediate improvements, with a cer- 
tfunty of subsequent and rapid progress, and the ulti- 
mate attainment of all practicable good, may be had 
by peaceable means at the option of the leading reform- 
ers ; and that to this they voluntarily prefer civil war 
and massacre, for the sake of marching somewhat more 
directly and rapidly towards their ultimate ends. Hav- 
ing thus made out a revolution to be so mere a baga- 
telle, that, except by the extreme of knavery or folly, 
it may always be kept at a distance, there is Uttie 
difficulty in proving all revolutionary leaders knaves or 
fools. But, unhappily, theirs is no such enviable posi- 
tion : a far other alternative is commonly offered to 
them. We will hazard the assertion, that there has 
scarcely ever yet happened a political convulsion, origi- 
nating in the desire of reform, where the choice did 
not in tiie ftiU persuasion of every person concerned, 
.be between nil and nothing; where the actors in the 
revoluuon had not thoroughly made up their minds, 
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that, mtliout a revolution, the eaemies of all reform 
would have the entire ascendency, and that not only 
tliere would be no present improvement, but the door 
would, for the future, be shut against every endeavor 
towards it. 

Unquestionably, such waa the conviction of those 
who took part in the French Revolution during its 
earlier stages. They did not choose the way of blood 
and violence in preference to the way of peace and dis- 
cussion. Theirs was the cause of law and order. The 
States - General at Versailles were a body legally as- 
sembled, legally and constitutionally sovereign of the 
country, and had every right, which law and opinion 
could bestow upon them, to do all that they did. But, 
as soon as they did any thing disagreeable to the king's 
courtjera (at that time they had not even begun to make 
any alterations in the fundamental institutions of the 
country), the king and his advisers took steps for 
appealing to the bayonet. Then, and not till then, the 
adverse force of an armed people stood forth in defence 
of the highest constituted authority, — the legislature 
of their country, — menaced with illegal violence. The 
Bastille fell ; the popular party became the stronger ; 
and success, ^hich so often is siud to bo a justification, 
has here proved the reverse : men who would have been 
ranked vtlth Hampden and Sidney, if they had quietly 
waited to have their throats cut, passed for odious mon- 
sters because they have been victorious, 

Wc have not now time nor space to discuss the quiin- 
tum of the guilt wliich attaches, not to the authors of 
tbprevolution, but to the various subsequent revolution- 
ary governments, for the crimes of the revolution. 
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Mucli was done which could not have been done except 
by bad men. But whoever exiimines taithfuHy nnd 
diligently the records of those times, whoever can con- 
ceive the circumstances and look into the minds even 
of the men who planned nnd perpetntted those enormi- 
ties, will be the more fully convinced, the more he con- 
siders the facts, that all which was done bad one sole 
object. That object was, according to the phraseology 
of the Ume, to save the revolution ; to save it, no mat^ 
ter by what means ; to defend it against its inrecondia- 
ble enemies, within and without ; to prevent the undoing 
of the whole work, the restoration of all which had 
been demolished, and the extermination of all who had 
been active in demolishing ; to keep down the royalists* 
and drive back the foreign invaders ; as the means to 
these ends, to erect all France into a camp, subject the 
whole French people to the obligations and the arbitrary 
discipline of a besieged city ; and to inflict death, or 
suffer it, with equal readiness, — death or any other evil, 
— for the sake of succeeding in the object. 

But nothing of all this is dreamed of in Mr. Alison's 
philosophy : he knows not enough, either of his pro- 
fessed subject, or of the universal subject, the nature of 
man, to have got even thus far, to have made this first 
step towards understanding what the French Revolution 
woe. In this he is without excuse; for, had he been 
even moderately read in the French literature subsequeot 
to the revolution, he would have found this view of tlxe 
details of its history familiar to every writer and 1» 
every reader. 
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THOUGHTS ON POETRY AND ITS VARIETIES." 



I. 

It has often been aaked, What is Poetry? And many 
and varions arc the answers which have been returned. 
The vulgarest of all — one with which no person pos- 
sessed of the faculties to which poetry nddreasea itself 
can ever haje been satisfied — is that which confounds 
poetry with metrical composition ; yet to this wretched 
mockery of a definition many have been led back by 
the failure of all their attempts to find any other that 
would distinguish what they have been accustomed to 
call poetry from much which they have known only 
under other names. 

That, however, the word "poetry" imports some- 
thing quite peculiar in its nature ; something which 
may exist in what is called prose as well as in verse ; 
something which does not even require the instrument 
of words, but can speak through the other audible 
symbols called musical sounds, and even through the 
visible ones which arc the Innguagc of sculpture, puint- 
ing, and architecture, — all this, we l)plicve, is and must 
be felt, though perhaps indistinctly, by all upon whom 
poetry in any of its shnpes iinMliiccs any irajtression 
beyond that of ticklini; the car. The distinction b»- 
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tween poetry and whnt is not poetry, whether explainenS 
or not, is felt to be fiindnmcntal ; and, where every one 
feels a difference, a difference there must be. All other 
appearances may be fallacious ; but the appearance of a 
(lifierence is a real difference. Appearances too, like 
otlier things, must bate a cause ; and that which can 
cause any thing, even an illusion, must be a reality. 
And hence, while a half-pbilosopliy disdains the clas- 
sifications and distinctions indicated by popular lan- 
guage, philosophy carried to its highest point frames 
new ones, but rarely sets aside the old, content with 
correcting and regularizing tbein. It cute fresh chan- 
nels for thought, but does not fill up such as it finds 
ready-made: it traces, on the contrary, more deeply, 
broadly, and distinctly, those into which the current 
has spontaneously flowed. 

Let us then attempt, in the way of modest inquiry, 
not to coerce and confine Nature within the bounds of 
an arbitrary definition, but rather to find the boundaries 
which she lierself has sot, and erect a barrier round 
tliem ; not calling mankind to account for having mis- 
applied the word "poetry," but attempting to clear up 
the conception which they already attach to it, and to 
bnng forward as a distinct principle that which, as a 
vague feeling, has really guided them in their employ- 
ment of the term. 

The object of poetry is confessedly to act u^ton the 
rmotious; — and therein is poetry sufficiendy di^tin- 
gnislKKl from whiit Wordsworth affirms to be its logical 
opposite ; namely, not prow, hut matter of fact, or 
science. The one nddnwacs itself to the belief; the 
other, to the feelings. Tiie one does its work by con- 
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Tincing or persoadiog ; the other, by movin}^. TKe one 
acts by presenting a proiwsition to the underetiiD(Iin<; ; 
the other, by offeriDg interesting objccta of contempla- 
tion to the sensibilities. 

Thia, however, leaves us very far from a definition 
of poetry. This distinguishes it from one thing ; but 
we are bound to distinguish it from evci^ thing. To 
briug thoughts or images before the mind, for the pur^ 
pose of acting upon the emotions, does not belong to 
poetry nione. It is equally the province (for example) 
of the novelist : and yet the feculty of the poet anil 
that of the novelist arc as distinct as any other two 
f^ulties ; as the faculties of the novelist and of the 
orator, or of tiie poet and the metaphysician. The 
two characters may be unite<l, as characters the most 
disparate may ; but they have no natural connection. 

Many of the greatest poenis are in the form of ficti- 
tious narratives ; and, in almost all good serious fictions, 
there is true poetry. But there is a radical distinction 
between the interest felt in a story as such, and the 
interest excited by poetry ; for the one is derived from 
incident, the other fi-om the representation of fooling. 
In one, the source of the emotion excited is the exhi- 
bition of a state or states of human sensibility ; in t)ie 
other, of a series of states of mere outwtinl circum- 
stances. Now, all minds are capable of being affected 
mi)rc or less by representations of the latter kind, and 
lUI, or almost all, by those of the former; yet the two 
souiTcs of interest correspond to two distinct and (as 
respects their greatest development) mutiiiiily exclusive 
characters of mind. 

At what age is the passion for a story, lor almoet 
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any kind of story, merely as a Btory, the most intense? 
In childhood. But that also is the age at which poet- 
t ry, even of the simplest description, ia least relished 
and least under8too<I ; because the feelings with which 
it is especially conversant are yet iradcveloped, and, not 
having been even in the slightest degree experienced, 
cannot be sympathized with. In what stage of the 
progress of society, again, ia story-telling most valued, 
and the story-teller in greatest request and honor? In 
a rude state like that of the Tartars and Arabs at this 
day, and of almost all nations in the earliest ages. But, 
in this state of society, there is little poetry except bal- 
lads, which are mostly narrative, — that is, essentially 
stones, — and derive their principal interest from the 
incidents. Considered as poetry, they are of the lowest 
and most elementary kind : the feelings depicted, or 
rather indicated, are the simplest our nature has ; such 
joys and grirfa as the immediate pressure of some out- 
ward event excites in rude minds, which live wholly im- 
mersed in outward things, and have never, either from 
choice or a force they could not re^st, turned them- 
selves to the contemplation of the world within. Pass- 
ing now from childhood, and from the childhood of 
society, to the grown-up men and women of this most 
grown-up and unchild-like age, the minds and hearts 
of greatest depth and elevation are commonly those 
which take greatest delist in poetry : the shallowest 
and emptiest, on the contrary, are. at all events, not 
those least nddicte<l to novel-rending. This accords, 
too, with all analogous experience of humim nature. 
The sort of persona wlioin not merely in books, but in 
their lives, we find perpetually engaged in hunting for 
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excitement from without, are invariably those who do 
not possesa, either in the vigor of their intellectual 
powera or in the depth of their senBibilitics, that which 
would enable them to find ample excitement nearer 
home. The most idle and frivolous persons take a 
natural delight in fictitious narrative : the excitement it 
affords is of the kind which comes from without. Such 
persons are rarely lovers of poetry, though they may 
Jiuicy themselves so because they relish novels in verse. 
But poetry, which is the delineation of the deeiier andl 
more secret workings of human emotion, is interesting! 
only to those to whom it recalls what they have felt, or I 
whose imagination it stirs up to conceive what thcyj 
could feel, or -what they might have been able to feel,j 
bad their outward circumstances been different. 

Poetry, when it is really such, is truth ; and fiction 
also, if it is good fur any thing, is truth : hut they are 
different truths. The truth of poetry is to paint the 
human soul truly : the truth of fiction is to give a true 
picture of life. The two kinds of knowledge are differ- 
ent, and come by different ways, — come mostly to 
different persona. Great poets are often proverbially 
ignorant of life. What they know has come by obser-! 
vation of themselves : they have found within them 
one highly delicate and sensitive specimen of human 
nature, on which the laws of emotion are written in' 
large characters, such as can be read off without much 
study. Other knowledge of mankind, such as comes 
to men of the world by outward exi>ericnce, is not in- 
dispensable to them as poets : hut, to the novelist, such 
knowledge is all in all ; he has to describe outward 
things, not the inward man ; actions and events, not 
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rirH.'Iings ; niKl it will not do for Iiim to be numbered 
niiiun<r those, whu, oa Madame Roland said of Bn^sot, 
know miiD, but not men. 

All thia is no bar to the possibility of combining 
both elements, jwetry and narrative or incident, in the 
same work, and ealling it either a novel or a [tocoi ; 
hut eo may red and white combine on tlie same human 
ieatures or on the same canvae. There is one order of 
c<»m[)osition which requires the union of poetry and in- 
cident, ea«!li in its highest kind, — tiie dramatic. Even 
there, the two elements arc perfectly distinguishable, and 
may exist of unequal quality and in the most various 
pnipoi-tion. The incidents of a dramatic poem may be 
scanty and ineffcclive, though the delineation of pa*- 
Bion and character may be of the highest order, as in 
Goethe's admirable " Totquato Tasso ; " or, again, the 
Bt<)ry as a mere story may be well got up for effect, as 
is the case with some of the moat trashy productions 
of the Minerva press : it may even be, what those are 
not, a coherent and probable series of events, tliough 
there be scarcely a feeling exhibited which is not repre- 
sented falsely, or in a manner absolutely commonplace 
The combination of the two excellences is what renders 
Shakespeare 80 generally acceptable, — each' sort of 
readers finding in him what is suitable to their faculties. 
To the many, he is great as a story-teller ; to the few, as 
a poet. 

In limiting poetry to the delineation of states of feel- 
ing, and denyinff the name where nothing is delineateil 
but outwarJ objects, we may be thought to have done 
what we promised to avoid, — to have not found, but 
made, a definition in op]>o8ition to tbe usage of lano 
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gaage, since it is established hy common consent that 
there is a poetry called descriptive. We deny the 
chai^. Description is not poetry because there ia 
descriptive poetry, no more than science is' poetry be- 
cnuae there ia such a thing as a didactic poem. But on 
object which admits of being described, or a truth 
which may fill a place in a scientilic treatise, may also 
Furnish an occasion for the generation of poetry, which 
we thereupon choose to call descriptive or didactic. 
The poetry ia not in the object itself, nor in the sciciwl 
tific truth itself, but in the state of mind in which the! 
one and the other may be contemplated. Tlie mere 
delineation of the dimensions and colors of external 
objects is not [>oetry, no more than a geometrical 
ground-plan of St. Peter's or Westminster Abbey is 
painting. Descriptive poetry consists, no doubt, in 
description, but in description of things as they appear,' 
not as they arc ; and it paints them, not in their bare 
and natural lineaments, but seen through the medium 
and arrayed in the colors of the imagination set in 
action by the feelings. If a poet describes a lion, he 
does not describe him as a naturalist would, nor even ns a 
traveller would, who was intent upon stating the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He de- 
scribes him by imagery, that is, by suggesting the most 
striking likenesses and contrasts which might occur to 
a mind contemplating a lion, in the state of awe, won- 
der, or terror, which the spectacle naturally excites, or 
b, on the occasion, supposed to excite. Now, this is 
describing the lion professedly, but the state of excite- 
ment of the spectator really. The lion may be described 
fidsely or with exaggeration, and the poetry be all tlie 
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belter : but, if the humtin emotion be not paint«d with 
scrrupuluus truth, the poetrj' is bad poetry; i.e., is not 
{»<>otry at all, but a l^iure. 

Thus far, our projp-css towanle a clear view of tlie 
CMsendala of poetry has brought us very close to tlie 
last two attempts at a definition of poetry which we 
ha|>[)en to have seen in print, both of them by poets, 
and men of ^nius. The one is by Ebenczer Klliott, 
the nnthor of "Corn-law Rhymes," and other poems 
of Btill greater merit. " Poetry," snya lie, " is impas- 
Bione<l truth." The other is by a writer in "Black- 
wood's Magazine," and comes, we think, still nearer 
the mark. He defines poetry, "man's thoughts tinged 
by his fet'lingM." There is in either definition a near ap- 
pi-oxiinatiou to what we are in seaieh of. Every truth 
which a human being can enunciate, every thought, 
even every outward impression, which can enter Into 
his consciuusness, may become poetry, when shown 
through any impassioned medium ; when invested with 
the coliiring of joy, or grief, or pity, or affection, or 
mhuiration, or reverence, or awe, or even hatred or 
ternir ; and, unless so colored, nothing, be it as interest- 
ing ns it may, is poetry. But both these definitions 
fail to diseriniinate between poetry and ehxjucnce. 
Kloquenco, as well as poetry, is impassioned truth ; 
eloquence, as well as i>octry, is thouglits colored by the 
feelings. Yet common apprehension and philosophic 
criticism alike recognize a distinction between the two : 
there is much that every one would call eloquence, 
which no one would think of claswing as poetry. A 
question will sometimes arise, whether some particular 
author is a poet ; and those who maintain the negative 
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eommonly allow, that, though not a poet, he is a Iii<;;hly 
eloquent writer. The distinction between poetry and 
eloquence npi>ears to us to be equally fundamental with 
the distinction between poetry and namttlvei or between 
poetry and description, while it is still farther from 
having been satisfactorily cleared up than either of the 
others. 

Poetry and eloquence are both alike the expression 
or utterance of feeling : but, if we may be excused the 
. antithesis, we should say that eloquence is heard; po- 
etry is orcHicard. Eloquence supposes an audience. 
The peculiarity of poetry appears to ua to lie in the 
poet's utter unconsciousness of a listener. Poetry is 
feeling confessing itself to itself in momenta of soli- 
tude, and embodying itself in symbols which are the 
nearest possible representations of the feeling in the 
exact shape in which it exists in the poet's mind. 
Eloquence is feeling pouring itself out to other minds, - 
courting their sympathy, or endeavoring to influence 
their belief, or move them to passion or to action. 

All poetry is of the nature of soliloquy. It may bo 
said that poetry which is printed on hot-pressed paper, 
and sold at a bookseller's shop, is a soliloquy in full 
dress and on the stage. It is so ; but there is nothing 
absurd in the idea of such a mode of soliloquizing. 
What we have said to ourselves we may tell to others 
afterwards ; what we have said or done in solitude wo 
may voluntarily reproduce when we know that other 
eyes are upon us. But no trace of consciousness that 
any eyes are upon us must be visible in the work itself. 
The actor knows that there is an auflicnce present ; but, 
if he act as though he knew it, he acts ill. A poet 
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mny write poetry, not only with the intentioD of priiit> 
ing it, but for the express purpose of being paid for it. 
That it Bhould be poetry, being writteu under such 
infiuGDCes, ie less probable, not, however, impossible ; 
but no otherwise possible than if he cau succeed ia 
excluding tram his work every vestige of such lookings- 
fi>rth into the outward and every-day world, and can 
express hb emotions exactly as he has felt them in soli- 
tude, or as he is conscious that he should feel them, 
though they were to remain for ever unuttered, or (at 
tlie lowest) as he knows that others feel them in similar 
circumstances of solitude. But when he turns round, 
and addresses himself to another person ; when the act 
of utterance is not itself the end, but a, means to aii 
end, — viz., by the feelings he himself expresses, to work 
upon the feelings, or upon the belief or the will oi 
another ; when the expression of his emotions, or of his 
thoughts tinged by his emotions, is tinged also by tliat 
purpose, by timt desire of making an impression upon 
another mind, — then it ceases to be poetry, and be- 
comes eloquence. 

Poetry, accordingly, is the natural fruit of solitude 
and meditation ; eloquence, of intercourse with the 
world. The persons who have most feeling of their 
own, if intellectual culture has given them a language 
in which to express it, have the iiighest faculty of poet- 
ry : those who best understand the feelings of others 
&re the most eloquent. The persons and the nations 
who commonly excel in poetry are those whose charac- 
ter and tastes render them least dependent upon the 
applause or sympathy or concurrence of the world in 
general. Those to whom that applause, that sympathy, 
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diat concurrence, are most necessary, generally excel 
mo8t in eloquence. And hence, perhaps, the Frencli, 
who are the least poetical of all great and intellectual 
nations, ore among the most eloquent ; the Frcm-lt 
also being the most sociable, the vainest, and the least 
eelf-dcpendent. 

If the above be, as we believe, the true theory of tho 
distincdun commonly admitted between eloquence and 
poetry, or even though it be not so, yet if, as we can- 
not doubt, the distinction above stated be a real bond' 
fide distinction, it will be found to liold, not merely in 
the language of words, but in all other language, and 
to intersect the whole domain of art. 

Take, for exam[)Ie, music. We shall find in that art, 
ao peculiarly the expression of passion, two perfectly 
distinct styles, — one of which may be called the poet- 
ry, the other the oratory, of music. This difference, 
being sazed, would put an end to much musical secta- 
rianism. There has been much contention whether the 
music of the modem Italian school, that of Kossini 
and his successors, be impassioned or not. Without 
doubt, the passion it expresses is not the musing, med- 
itative tenderness or pathos or grief of Mozart or 
Beethoven ; yet it is passion, but garrulous passion, — 
the passion which pour^ itself into other ears, and 
therein the better calculated for dramatic effect, ha\-ing 
a natural adapfaition for dialogue. Mozart also is groat 
in musical oratory ; but his most touching compositions 
are in the opposite style, — that of soliloquy. Who 
can imagine " Dove sono " hmri ? We imagine it 
orerhcard. 

Purely pathetic music commonly partakes of eolilo- 
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quy. The soul is absorbed in its distress ; and, thoagh 
there may be bystanders, it is not tliinking of theiu. 
AVhcn the mind Is looking within, and not without, itjj 
state does not often or rui)tdly varj- ; and hence the 
even, uDintcrrupted fiow, approaching almost to mo- 
notony, which a good reader or a good singer will give 
to words or music of a pensive or melancholy cast. 
But grief, taking the form of a prayer or of a com- 
plmnt, becomes oratorical : no longer low and even and 
subdued, it assumes a more emphatic rhythm, a more 
r^idly returning accent ; instead of a few slow, equal 
notes, following one after another at regular intervals, 
it crowds note upon note, and often aasimies a hurry 
and bustle like joy. Those who are familiar witJi some 
of tlie best of Kossini's serious compositions, euch as 
the Mr "Tu che i miseri conforti," in the opera of 
" Tancredi," or the duet " Ebben per raia memoria," in 
"La Gazza Ladra," will at once understand and leel 
our meaning. Both are highly tragic and paasiooate : 
the passion of both is that of oratory, not poetry. The 
like may be said of that most moving invocation in 
Beethoven's "Fidelio," — 



in which Madame Schroder Devrient exhibited such 
consummate powers of pathetic expression. How dif- 
ferent from Winter's beautiful "Pagu fui," the very soul 
of melancholy exhaling itself in solitude I fidler of 
meaning, and therefore more profoundly poetical, than 
the words for wliich it was composed j for it seem^ to 
express, not simple melancholy, but the melancholy of 
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If from Tocal masic we now pass to instrumental, 
we may huTC a specimen of musical oratory in any fine 
military symphony or march ; while the poetry of music 
secme to have att4Uned its consummation in Beethoven's 
" Overture to Egmont," so wonderful in its mixed ex- 
pression of grandeur and melancholy. 

In the arts which speak to the eye, the same distino- 
tiuns will be found to hold, not only between poetry 
and oratory, but between poetry, oratory, narrative, and 
Buuple imitation or description. 

Pore description is exemplified in a mere portrait or 
a mere landscape, — productions of art, it is true, but 
of the mechanical rather than of the fine arts ; being 
works of simple imitation, not creation. We say, a 
mere portrait or a mere landscape ; because it is possible 
for a portrait or a landscape, without ceasing to be such, 
to be also a picture, like Turner's landscapes, and the 
great portrmts by Titian or Vandyke. 

Whatever in painting or sculpture expresses human 
feeling, — or character, which is only a certain state of 
feeling grown habitual, — may be called, according to 
circnmstanccs, the poetry or the eloquence of the 
painter's or the sculptor's art : the poetry, if the feel- 
ing declares itself by such signs as escape from us 
when we are unconscious of being seen ; the oratory, 
if the signs are those we use for the purpose of volun- 
tary communication. 

The narrative style answers to what is called histori- 
cal painting, which it is the fashion among connoisseurs 
to treat as the climax of the pictorial art. That it is 
the most difficult branch of the art, we do not doubt, 
because, in its perfection, it includes th& perfection of 
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all the other branches ; as, in like manner, an ejp/0 
poem, though, in so far as it ia epic (i.e., narrative), it 
is not poetry at all, ia j-ct eatecmcd the greatest effort 
of poetic genius, because there ia no kind whatever of 
poetry which may not appropriately find a place in it. 
liut an historical picture ae such, that is, as the repre- 
sentation of an incident, must necessarily, as it seems 
to us, be poor and ineffective. The narrative powers 
of painting are extremely limited. Scarcely any pic- 
ture, scarcely even any seriea of pictures, tclU its own 
story without the aid of an interpreter. But it is the 
single figures, which, to us, are the great charm even of 
an historical picture. It is in these that the power 
of the art is really seen. In the attempt to narrate, 
visible and permanent signs are too far behind the ftigi- 
tivc audible ones, which follow so fust one after another ; 
while the faces and figures in a narrative picture, even 
though they be Titian's, stand still. Who would not 
prefer one " Virgin and Child " of Raphael to nil tJie 
pictures which Rubens, with his fat, trouzy Dutch 
Venusea, ever jmintcd? — though Rubens, besides ex- 
celling almost every one in his mastery over the 
mechanical part« of his art, oflen shows real genius in 
grouping his figures, the peculiar problem of historical 
painting. But then, who, except a mere student of 
drawing and coloring, ever cared to look twice at any 
of the figures themsclvca ? The power of painting lies 
in poetry, of which Rubens had not the slightest 
tincture, — not in narrative, wherein he might have 
excelled, 

The single figures, however, in an historical picture, 
are rather the eloquence of painting than tlic poetry. 
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Ttiey mostly (unless they are quite out of place In the 
picture) express the feelings of one person as modified 
by the presence of others. Accordingly, the minds 
whose bent lends them rather to eloquence than to poet- 
ry rush to historical painting. The French painters, 
for inelance, seldom attempt, because they could make 
nothing of, single heads, like those gloriouB ones of the 
Italian mastci's with which tliey might feed themselves 
day after day in their own Ixiuvre. They must all ba 
historical ; and they are, almost to a man, attitudinizers. 
If we wished to give any young artist the most impres- 
sive warning our imagination could devise against that 
kind of vice in the pictorial which corresponds to rant 
in the histrionic art, we would advise him to walk once 
np and once down the gaUery of the Luxembourg. 
Every figure in French painting or statuary seems to be 
showing itself off before spectators. They are not 
poetical, but in the worst style of corrupted elo- 
quence. 



n. 

"NasCitdr Porta" is a maxim of classical antiquity, 
which has passed to these latter days with less question- 
ing than most of the doctrines of that early age. When 
it originated, the human faculties were occupiwi, for- 
tunately for posterity, less in examining how the works 
of genius are created than in creating them ; and tho 
adage probably had no higher source than the tendency 
1 among mankind to consider all power which ia 
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not visibly the effect of practice, all skill wliieh is not 
capable of being reduced to loechanicol rules, as the 
result of a peculiar gift. Yet this aphorism, bom in 
the infancy of psychology, will perhaps be found, now 
when that science is in its adolescence, to be as true as 
an epigram ever is ; that is, to coutmn some truth, — 
truth, however, which has been so compressed, and bent 
out of shape, in onler to tie it up into so small a knot 
of only two words, that it requires an almost infitute 
amount of unrolling and laying straight before it will 
resume its just proportions. 

We are not now intending to remark upon the grosser 
misapplications of this ancient maxim, which have en- 
gendered so many races of poetasters. The days are 
gone by, when every raw youth, whose borrowed phan- 
tasies have set themselves to a borrowed tune, mistak- 
ing, as Coleridge says, an ardent desire of poetic 
reputation for poetic genius, while unable to disguise 
from himself that he had taken no means whereby he 
might become a poet, could fancy himself a born one. 
Those who would reap without sowing, and gain the 
victory without fighting the battie, ore ambitious now 
of another sort of distinction, and are bom novelists 
or public speakers, not poets; and the wiser thinkers 
understand and acknowledge that poetic excellence is 
subject to the same necessary conditions with any other 
mental endowment, and that to no one of the spiritual 
benefactors of mankind is a higher or a more assiduous 
intellectual culture needful than to the poet. It is true, 
he possesses this advantage over others who use the 
"instrument of woi-ds," — that, of the truths which he 
utters, a larger proportion arc deiivcd from personal 
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conscioiisne^, and a smaller from philosophic mvcsti^- 
tion. Biit the power itself of diticrimiDiitinp between 
what really is coDsciouRnese and what ia only a pro- 
cess of inference completed in a single instant, and the 
capacity of distinguishing whether that of which the " 
mind is conscious be an eternal truth or but a dream, 
are among the last results of the most matured and 
perfect intellect. >fot to mention that the poet, no 
more than any other person who writes, confines him- 
self altogether to intuitive truths, nor has any means 
of communicating even these but by wonls, every one 
of which derives all its power of conveying a meaning 
from a whole host of acquired notions and facts learnt 
by study and experience. 

Nevertheless, it seems undeniable in point of fact, and 
consistent with the principles of a sound metaphysics, 
that there are poetic natures. There is a mental and 
physical constitution or temperament peculiarly fitted 
for poetry. This temperament will not of itself make a 
poet, no more than the soil will the iruit ; and as good 
fruit may be rused by culture fivm indifferent soils, so 
may good poetry from naturally unpoetical minds. But 
the poetry of one who is a poet by nature will be clearly 
and broadly distinguishable from the poetry of mere 
culture. It may not be truer ; it may not be more 
useful ; but it will be different : fewer will appreciate it, 
even though many should affect to do so ; but in those 
few it will find a keener sympathy, and will yield them 
a deeper enjoyment. 

One may write genuine poetry, and not be a poet ; 
for whosoever writes out truly any human feeling, i 
writes poetry. All persons, even the most unimagi- | 
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native, in momenta of strong emotion, apeak poetiy i 
luid hence the dnima ia poetry, wliich else were always 
prose, except when a poet U one of the characters. 
/What is poetry but the thoughts and words in whidi 
{ emotion spontaneoiisly embodies itself? As there arc 
few who are not, at leaat for some moments and in somo 
situations, capable of some strong feeling, poetry ia 
natural to most persons at some period of their lives ; 
and any one whose feelings are genuine, though but of 
the average strength, — if he be not diverted hy uncon- 
genial thoughts or occupations from the indulgence of 
them, and if he acquire hy culture, as all persons may, 
tlie faculty of delineating them correctly, — has it in Iiia 
power to be a poet, so far as a life passed in writing 
unquestionable poetry may be considered to confer that 
title. But ought it to do so? Yes, perhaps, in a col- 
lection of "British poets." But "poet" is the name 
also of a variety of man, not solely of the author of a 
particular variety of book. N^ow, to have written whole 
volumes of real poetry is possible to almost all kinds of 
cliaracters, and implies no greater peculiarity of mental 
consti-uction than to be the author of a history or a 
novel. 

Whom, then, shall we coll poets? Those who are so 
constituted, that emotions are the links of association by 
\thicb their ideas, both sensuous and spiritual, arc con- 
nected togctlier. This constitution belongs (within 
ceituin limits) to all In whom poetry is a pervading 
principle. In all others, poetry is something extraneous 
and superinduced ; something out of themselves, foreign 
to the habitual course of their cvery-day lives and char- 
acters; a world to which tliey may make occasionij 
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vuitB, but where they are sojourners, not dwellers, aod 
which, wheo out of it, or even when in it, they think 
(if, penuIvcDture, but ns a phantom-world, — a place of 
iynns fatui and spectral illusions. Those only who 
liave the peculiarity of association which we have aien- 
tioned, and which is a natural though not nn universal 
consequence of intense sensibility, instead of seeming 
not themselves when they are uttering poetry, scarcely 
eeem themselves when uttering any thing to which poetry 
is foreign. Whatever be the thing which they are con- 
templating, if it be capable of connecting itself with 
their emotions, the aspect under which it first and most 
naturally paints itself to them is its poetic aspect. The 
poet of culture sees his object in prose, and describes 
k in poetry : the poet of nature actually sees it in 
poetry. 

This point is perhaps worth some little illustration ; 
the rather as metaphysicians (the ultimate arbiters of all 
philosophical criticism), wliile they have busied them- 
aelvee for two thousand years, more or less, about the 
few universal laws of human nature, have strangely 
neglected the analysis of ita diveraitiea. Of these, 
none lie deeper or reach further than the varieties which 
'lifTerence of nature and of education makes in what 
may be termed the habitual bond of association. In a . 
mind entirely uncultivated, which is also without any 
strong feelings, objects whether of sense or of intellect 
arrange themselves in the mere casual order in which 
they have been seen, heard, or otherwise perceived. 
Persons of this sort may be said to think chrono- 
logically. If they remember a fact, it is by reason of 
a fortuitous coincidence with some trifling incident or 
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drcumetaDce which took place at the very time. If 
timy have a atory to tell, or tesUitiony tu deliver la a 
witDesa-hox, their narrative mUHt follow the exact order 
in which tl>e events tuok place: dodge tlieiu, and the 
thread of asaociatiun id broken ; they cannot go on; 
Their associatiuns, to use the language of philosopliera, 
are cliiefly of the successive, not the synchronous kind ; 
and, whether successive or synchronous, are mostly 
casual. 

To the man of science, again, or of business, objects 
group themselves according to the artificial classificatione 
which the understanding has voluntarily made for the 
convenience of thought or of practice. But, where any 
of the inipressionB ore vivid and intense, the associations 
into whicli those enter are the ruUng ones ; it being a 
well-known law of association, that, the stronger a feeling 
is, the more quickly and strongly it associates itself with 
any otlicr object or feeling. Where, tlierefore, nature 
has given strong feelings, and education has not created 
iUctitiouB tendencies stronger than the natural ones, the 
prevailing associations will be those which connect 
it objects and ideas with emotions, and with each otlter 
\ I through the intervention of emotions. Thoughts and 
inmges will be linked together according to tlie similarity 
of the feelings which cling to them. A thought will 
intiiMlmc a thought by first introducing a fecliug which 
is iillied with it. At the centre of each group of 
tiionglits or images will be found a feeling; and i tie 
lliiniglils or images will be there, only because the feel- 
ing WHS there. The ciiiu)>iimti<ms which the mind puts 
togetlier, the jiii-turos wliiili it paints, the wholes which 
luuigiiiatiun <.'on.-<tructd out of liii- materials supplied by 
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feeling, noti 
hty for their! 



Fancy, will be indebted to some dominant yec/i'n; 
as in other Datures, to a dominant thouifht, 
UDitj aod consistency of cliaracter, — for what distin-' 
fishes them from incoherences. 

The difierence, then, between the poetry of a poet, 
and the poetry of a cultivated but not naturally poetic 
mind, ie, that in the latter, with however bright a haio 
uf feeling the thought may be surrounded and glorified, 
the thought itself is always the conspicuous object ; 
vrhile the poetry of a poet is Feeling itself, employing 
Thought only as the medium of its expression. In the 
one, filling waits upon thought ; in the other, thou^t 
upon feeling. The oue writer has a distinct ^m, com- 
mon to him with any other didactic author : he desires 
to convey the thought, and he conveys it clothed Id the 
feelings which it excites in himself, or which he deems 
most appropriate to it. The other merely pniii^ forth 
the overflowing of hia feelings ; and all .the thoughts 
which those feelings suggest arc floated promiscuously 
along the stream. 

It may assist in rendering our meaning intelligible 
if we illustrate it by a parallel between the two English 
authors of our own day who have produced the greatest 
quantity of true and enduring poetry, — Wordsworth 
and Shelley. Apter instances could not be wished for : 
the one might be cited as the type, the exemplar, of 
wliat the poetry of culture may accomplish ; the other, 
08 perhaps the most striking example ever known of 
the poetic temperament. How different, accordingly, 
is the poetry of these two great writers I In Words- 
worth, the poetry is almost always the mere setting of 
a thought. The thought may be more valuable than 
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the setting, or it may be less valuable ; but there can ^ 
DO question fts to which waa first in his mind. Viliat he 
io iiu])rcBse<l with, and what he is atmous to impress, is 
eome proposition more or less distinctly conceived ; 
eurae tntth, or sometliing which be deems such. He 
lets the thought dwell in his mind, till it excites, as is 
ihe nature of thought, other thoughts, and also such 
feelings as the measure of liis sensibility is adequate to 
supply. Among these thoughts and feelings, had he 
chosen a different walk of authorship (and there are 
many in which he might equally haie excelled), he 
would probably have made a different selection of me<lia 
for enforcing the parent thought : his habits, however, 
being those of poetic composition, he selects in prefer- 
ence the strongest feelings, and the thoughts with which 
most of feeling is naturally or habitually connected. 
His poetry, therefore, may be defined to be his thoughts, 
colored by, and impressing themselves by means of, 
emotions. Such poetry, Wordsworth has occupied a 
lung life in producing ; and well and wisely has he so 
done. Criticisms, no doubt, may be made occasionally 
both upon the thoughts themselves, and upon the skill 
he has demonstrated in the choice of his media ; for an 
affair of skill and study, in the most rigorous sense, it 
evidently was. But he has not labored in vun: he 
has exercised, and continues to exercise, a powerful, 
and mostly a highly beneficial influence over the forma- 
tion and growth of not a few of the moat cultivated and 
vigorous of the youthful minds of our time, over whoso 
heads poetry of the opposite description would have 
flown, for want of an original organization, physical or 
mental, in sympathy with it. 

L)ji:»..; Google 
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On tlic Other hand, Wordsworth's poetry is never 
bounding, never ebullient ; has little even of the appear- 
ance of spontatncousness : the well is never so fuU that 
it overflows. There is an air of calm deliberatcnees 
about all he writes, which is not characteristic of the 
poetic temperament. His poetry seems one thing ; him- 
self, another. He seems to be poetical because he wills 
to be so, not because he cannot help it. Did he will to 
dismiss poetry, he need never again, it might ahnost 
seem, have a poetical thought. He never seems pos- 
sessed by nny feeling : no emotion seems ever so sti'ong 
as to have entire sway, for the time being, over the cur- 
rent of hia thoughts. He never, even for the space of 
a few stanzas, appears entirely given up to exultation, " 
or grief, or pity, or love, or admiration, or devotion, or 
even animal spirits. He now and then, though seldom, 
attempts to write as if he were ; and never, we think, 
without leaving an impression of poverty : as the brook, 
which, on nearly level ground, quite fills its banks, 
appears but a thread when running rapidly down a pre- 
cipitous declivity. He has feeling enough to form a 
decent, gracefiil, even beautiful, decoration to a thought 
which is in itself interesting and moving ; but not bo 
much as suffices to stir up the soul by mere sympathy 
with itself in its simplest manifestation, nor enough to 
summon up that array of "thoughts of power," wliich, 
in a richly stored mind, always attends the call of really 
intense feeling. It is for this reason, doubtless, that 
the genins of Wordsworth is essentially unlyrirtil. 
Tjyric poetry, as it was the earliest kind, is also, if 
the view we are now taking of poetry be correct, more 
emiDently and peculiarly poetry than any other : it is 
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the poetry moat natural to a rtnlly poetic tetdpentmait, 
and leoet capable of bdiilg sufccfessfully imitated by one 
nut so endowed by nature. 

Shelley ia the very reverse of all this. Where 
Wordsworth is stroog, he is weak : where Wordsworth 
itj weak, he is strong. Culture, that culture by which 
Wordsworth has reared from lus own inward nature the 
richest harvest ever brought fbrtJi by a soil of so little 
depth, is precisely what was wanting to Shelley; or 
let us rather say, he had not, at tlie period of his de- 
plorably early death, reached sufficiently far in tliat 
intellectual progression of which he was capable, and 
which, if it has done so much for greatly inferior na- 
tures, might have made of him the most perfect, as he 
was already the most gifted, of our poets. For him, 
voluntary mental discipline had done little : the vivid- 
ness of his emotions and of his sensations had done all. 
He seldom follows up an idea : it starts into life, smn- 
moDB JTom the &iry-land of his inexhaustible iancy 
some three or four bold images, then vanishes, and 
straight he is off on the wings of some casual associa- 
tion into quite another sphere. He had scarcely yet 
acquired the consecutiveness of thought necessary for a 
long poem. His more ambitious compositions too often 
resemble &e scattered fragments (^ a mirror, — colors 
brilliant as life, single images without end, but no pic- 
ture. It is only when under the overruling influence of 
some one state of feeling, either actually experienced, 
or summoned up in the vividness of reality by a fervid 
imagination, that he writes as a great poet ; unity of feel- 
ing being to him the harmonizing principle which a cen- 
tral idea is to minds of another class, and supplying tho 
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oonerency and consistency which would else hare been 
wanting. Thus it is in many of his smaller, and espe- 
cially his lyrical poems. They are obviously written to 
Kxhale, perhaps to relieve, a state of feeling, or of con- 
ception of feeling, almost oppreaaive from its vividness. 
The thoughts and imagery are suggested by the feeling, 
and are such as it finds unsought. The state of feel- 
ing may be either of soul or of sense, or oftener (might 
WG not say invariably?) of both; for the poetic tem- 
perament is usually, perhaps always, accompanied by 
exquisite senses. The exciting cause may be either an 
object or an idea. But whatever of sensation enters 
into the feeling must not be load, or consciously organ- 
ic : it is a condition of the whole frame, not of a part 
only. Like the state of sensation produced by n fine 
climate, or indeed like all strongly pleasurable or piunful 
BimsationB in an impassioned nature, it perrades the 
entire nervous system. States of feeling, whether sen- 
suous or spiritual, which thus possess the whole being, 
are the fountains of that which we have called the 
poetry of poets, and which is little else than a pouring- 
forth of the thoughts and images that pass across tho 
mind while some permanent state of feeling is occupy- 
ing it. 

To the same original fineness of organization, Shel- 
ley was doubtless indebted for another of his rarest 
^fts, — that exuberance of imagery, which, when unre- 
pressed, as in many of his poems it is, amounts to a 
fiiult. Tlie susceptibility of his nervous system, which 
made his emotions intense, made also the impressions 
of his external scnw;s deep and cicnr ; and agreeably to 
the law of association, by whicli, as already remarked, 
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the etrongeet impreaaions ore those wliich 
thcDiBfives the most easily and atronj;ly, these vivid 
eenantions were readily recalled to mind by all objects 
or thoughts which hail co-exifited with them, and by all 
feelings which in any degree resembled tliem. Never 
did a fancy so teem with sensuous imagery as Shelley's. 
Wordsworth economizes an image, and detains it until 
y he has distilled all the poetry out of it, and it will not 
yield a drop more : Shelley lavishes his with a pro- 
fusion which is unconscious because it Is inexhaustible. 

If, then, the maxim "Nascitur poeta" mean, either 
that the [wwcr of producing poetical compositions is a 
peculiar faculty which the poet brings into the world 
with him, which grows with his growth like any of hia 
bodily powers, and is as independent of culture as his 
height and his complexion ; or that any natural pecu- 
liarity whatever is implied in producing poetry, real 
poetry, and in any quantity, — such poetry too, as, to 
the majority of educated and intelligent readers, shall 
appear quite as good as, or even better than, any other, — 
in cither sense the doctrine is false. And, nevertheless, 
there is poetry whicli could not emanate but fi-om a 
mental and physical constitution, peculiar, not in tlie 
kind, but in tlie degree, of ita susceptibility; a consti- 
tution which makes its possessor capable of greater 
happiuess than mankind in general, and also of great- 
er unhappiness ; and because greater, so also mni-o 
various. And such poetrj-, to all who know enough of 
nature to own it as being in nature, is much more 
poetry, is poetry in a far higher sense, than any other ; 
since tlic cohimon element of all poetry, that which 
constitutes poetry, — human feeling, — enters far more 
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largely into this than into the poetry of culture ; not 
only becaiiBe the natures which we h^ve called poeti- 
cal really feel more, and coneei]uently have more feel- 
ing to express, but because, the capacity of feeling 
being ao great, feeling, when excited and not voluntiv- 
rily resisted, seizes the helm of their thoughts, and the 
succession of ideas and images becomes the mere ut- 
terance of an emotion ; not, as in other natures, the 
emotion a mere ornamental coloring of the thought. 

Ordinary education and the ordinary course of life 
are constantly at work counteracting tliis quality of 
mind, and substituting liabits more suitable to their 
own ends : if, instead of substituting, they were content 
to superadd, there would be nothing to complain of. 
But when will education consist, not in repressing any 
mental faculty or power, from the uncontrolled action 
of which danger is apprehended, but in training up to 
its proper strength the corrective and antagonist power ? 

In whomsoever the quality which we Uave described 
exists, and is not stifled, that person ia a poet. Doubts 
lees be is a greater poet in proportion as the fineness of 
his perceptions, whether of sense or of intcmnl con- 
sciousness, furnishes him with an ampler supply of 
lovely images, the vigor and richness of his intellect 
with a greater abundance of moving thoughts. For it 
is through these thoughts and images that the feeling 
speaks, and through their impressiveness that it im- 
presses itself, and finds response in other hearts ; and, 
from these media of tranamitting it (contrary to the 
laws of physical nature), increase of intcnaity ia re- 
flected back upon the feeling itself. But all these it ia 
poesible to have, and not be a poet : they ore mere 
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matemls, which the poet shares in common with other 
people. M'hat constitutes the poet is not the imagery, 
nor the thoughts, nor even the feelings, but the law 
according to which tliey arc called up. Ho is a poet, 
not becaufle he has ideas of any particular kind, but 
because the succcssiun of his ideas is subordinate to tlie 
course of his emotions. 

Many who have never acknowledged this in llieory 
bear testimony to it in their particular judgments. In 
listening to an oration, or reading a written discourse, 
not professedly poetical, when do v^e begin to feel that 
the speaker or author is putting off the character of the 
orator or the prose-writer, and is passing into tlic poet? 
Not when he begins to show strong feeling ; then we 
merely say, he is in earnest ; he feels whi^ he says : 
still less when he expresses himself in imagery ; then, 
unless illustration be manifestly his sole object, we are 
apt to say, this is affectation. It is wlien the feeling • 
(instead of passing away, or, if it continue, letting the 
train of thoughts run on exactly as tliey would have 
done if there were no influence at work but tlic mere 
intellect) becomes itself the originator of another train 
of association, which expels, or blends with, the former; 
when (for example) either his words, or the mode of 
their arrangement, are such as we spontaneously use 
only when in a state of excitement, proving that the 
mind is at least as much occupied by a passive state of 
its own feelings as by the desire of attaining the pre- 
meditated end which tlie discourse has in view.* 

• And Uil", we mny rcmiirk by (he w«y, »eiin to point to Iho true 
theory of poetic diction, mid to suggeiit the true uii«wer (o as mnch as li 
at of Wonliwotth'i alcbcsted doctrine OD llial uttiHt. Fo^ OB Qm 
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Our judgments of authors who lay actual claim to 
the title of pocta follow the same principle. Wlicn- 
ever, after a writer's mcanuig is fully understood, it is 
still matter of reasoning and discussion whether he is a 
jxwt or not, he will be found to be wanting in the 
c-liaracteristic peculiarity of association so often adverted 
to. When, on the contrary, after reading or hearing 
one or two passages, we instinctively and without hesita- 
tion cry out, " Tliis is a poet I " the probability is that the 
paasages are strongly marked with this peculiiu- quality. 
And we may add, that, in such case, a critic, who, not 
having sufficient feeling to respond to the poetry, is also 
without sufficient philosophy to understand it though 
he feel it not, will be apt to pronounce, not "Tliis ia 
jHxwe," but " This is exaggeration," " This is mysticism ," 
or "This is nonsense." 

Although a philosopher cannot, by culture, make 
himself, in the pecuhar sense in which we now use tlie 
term, a poet, — unless at least he have that peculiarity 
of nature which would probably have mode poetry his 
earliest pursuit, — a poet may always, by culture, make 
himself a philosopher. The poetic laws of association 
are by no means incompatible with the more ordinary 
laws ; are by no means such aa mtist have their course, 
even thou^ a deliberate purpose require their suspen- 
sion. If the peculiarities of the poetic temperament 

Oae buid, all langua^ which U the natorul expT¥E<Hion r>f feoting lb reallj 
poetical, and will be felt as Biich, apart fVoni conventional arsociationa; but, 
on the other, wlitncver iniellectiuU culture has afforded a chmue belween 
wveni modes of eiprc*i<iiig the samo emolion, Ihe Mronger the reeling ia, 
(he more naturally and certainly will it prefer the laaguage which i* moat 
peculiarly appnpriated to itself, and kept lacred ftom tJia contact ot mon 
TDlgw objwM of couteinphition. ,-. , 
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vrere uncontrollable in any poet, they might be euppoaed 
BO in Slielley ; yet how powerfully, in the " Ceuci," does 
he coerce and restrain all the character iatic cjualitlcti of 
his genius ! what aevere aimplicity, in plnfic of hia usnal 
barbaric splendor ! how rigidly doea he keep the fucl- 
iiiga and the imagery in subordination to tlie thouglit ! 

The investigation of nature requires no habits or 
qualities of mind but such as may always be acquired 
by industry and mental activity. Because, at one time, 
the mind may be so given up to a state of feeling, that 
the succession of its ideas ia determined by the present 
enjoyment or suffering which pervades it, this ia no 
reason but that In the calm retirement of study, when 
under no peculiar excitement either of the outward or 
of the inwanl sense, it may form any combinations, 
or pursue any trains of ideas, which are most conducive 
to the purposes of philosophic inquiry ; and may, while 
in that state, form deliberate convictions, from which no 
excitement will afterwards make it swerve. Might wc 
not go even further than thia ? We shall not pause to 
ask whether it be not a miaunderatanding of the nature 
of paaaionate feeling to imagine that it ia inconsistent 
with calmness ; whether they who so deem of it do not 
Imietake passioni in the militant or antagonistic state, 

E''>r the type of paaaion univeraally, — do not confound 
assion struggling towards an outward object, with pns- 
on brooding over itself. But, without entering into 
this deeper investigation, that capacity of strong feel- 
ing which is supposed necessarily to disturb the judg- 
ment is also the material out of which all motives are 
made, — the motives, consequently, which lead human 
bciiigs to the pursuit of truth. The greater the indi- 
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ndoal's capability of happiness and of misery, the 
stronger interest has that individual in arriving at 
tnith ; and, when once that interest is felt, an impas- 
sioned nature is sure to pursue this, as to pursue any 
other object, with greater ardur ; for energy of charac- 
ter is commonly the offspring of strong feeling. If, 
therefore, the most impassioned natures do not ripen 
into the most powerful intellects, it is always &om 
defect of culture, or something wrong in the circum- 
Btances by wliich the being has originally or eucces- 
siveiy been surrounded. Undoubtedly, strong feelings 
require a strong intellect to carry them, as more sail 
requires more ballast; and when, from neglect or bad 
education, that strength is wanting, no wonder if tlic 
grandest and swiftest vessels make the most utter 
wreck. 

Where, as in some of our older poets, a poetic 
nature has been united with logical and scientific cul- 
ture, the peculiarity of association arising from the 
finer nature so perpetually alternates with the associu- 
tions attainable by commoner natures trained to high 
perfection, that its own particular law is not so con- 
spicuously characteristic of the result produced, as in a 
poet like Shelley, to whom systematic intellectual cul- 
ture, in a measure proportioned to the intensity of his 
own nature, has been wanting. Whether the supe- 
riority will naturally be on the side of the philosopher- 
poet, or of the mere poet ; whether the writings of the 
one ought, as a whole, to be truer, and their influence 
more I>enefioeDt, than those of the other, — is too obvious 
in principle to need statement : it would be absurd to 
doubt whether two endowments are better than one; 
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wheUier truth is more ccrtiunly arrived at hy two pro* 
cessee, verifyiDg and correcting each other, than by one 
alone. Unfoitun&tely, in practice, tlie matter ia not 
quite so simple : there the question often is, Whidi is 
leiist prejudicial to the intellect, — uncultivation or inal- 
cultivatioD? For, as long as education consists chiefly 
" of the mere inculcation of traditional opinions, many of 
which, from the mere fact that the human intellect 
has not yet reached perfection, must necessarily be 
false ; so long as even those who are best taught are 
rather taught to know the thoughts of others than to 
think, — it is not always clear tliat the puet of acquired 
ideas has the advantage over him whose feeling has 
been his sole teacher. For the depth and durability 
of wrong as well as of right impresaione ia propor- 
tional to the fineness of the material ; and they who 
have the greatest capacity of natural feeling are gene- 
mlly those whose artificial feelings ore the strongest. 
Hence, doubtless, among other reasons, it is, that, in 
an age of revolutions in opinion, the cutcuiporary poets, 
those at least who deserve the name, those who have 
any individuality of character, if tliey are not before 
their age, are almost sure to be behind it ; an observa- 
tion curiously verified all over Europe in the present 
century, Nor let it be thought disparaging. However 
urgent may be the necessity for a breaking-up of old 
modes of belief, the most strong-minded and disccrnin|r, 
next to those who head the movement, are generally 
those who bring up the rear of it. 
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PBOF. SEDGWICK'S MSCOUKSE ON THE STUDIES 
OF THE UNlVEBSITr OF CAMBRU)GE.* 



If w9 Trere asked for what end, above all others, en- 
dowed universitiea exist, or ought to exist, we should 
answer, "To keep alive philosophy." This, too, is tlie 
ground on which, of late years, our own national 
endowments have chie8y been defended. To educate 
common minds for the common businees of life, a pub- 
lic provision may be useful, but is not indispensable ; 
□or are there wanting arguments, not conclusive, yet of 
considerable strength, to show that it is undesirable. 
"Wliatever individual competition does at all, it com- 
monly does best. All things in which the public are 
adequate judges of excellence are best supplied where 
the stimulus of individual interest is the most active ; 
and that is where pay is in proportion to exertion : not 
where pay is made sure in the first instance, and the 
only security for exertion is the superintendence of gov- 
ernment ; &r less where, as in the English universities, 
even that security has been Buccessfiilly excluded. But 
there is an education of which it cannot be pretended 
that the public are competent judges, — the education by 
which great minds are formed. ] To rear up minds witJi 
aspirattona and faculties above the herd, capable of 

* London Rflview, April, 1^36. -, . 
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lewllng on their countrymen to greater achievements in 
virtue, intelligence, and social well-being, — to do this, 
and likewise so to educate the leisured classes of the 
cunimunity general!}', that they may participate as iar as 
possible m the qualities of these superior spirits, and be 

• prepared to appreciate tbem and follow in their steps, — 
these are purposes requiring institutions of education 
placed above dependence on the immediate pleasure of 
that very multitude whom they are designed to elevate. 
These are the ends for which endowed universides are 
desirable ; they are tliose which all endowed universities 
profess to aim at ; and great is their disgrace, if, having 
undertaken this task, and claming credit tor fulfilling it, 
they leave it unfulfilled. 

In what manner are these purposes — the greatest 
which any human institution can propose to itself; pur- 
poses which the English universities must be fit for, 

. or they are fit for nothing — performed by those univer- 
sities ? Circumspice, 

In the intellectual pursuits which form great minds, 
this country was formerly pre-eminent. IDngland ones 
stood at the head of European philosophy. ' Where 
stands she now? Consult the general opinion of Eu- 
rope. The celebrity of England, in the present day, 
rests upon her docks, her canals, her railroads. In in- 
tellect she is distinguished only for a kind of sober good 
sense, free from extravagance, but also void of lofty 
aspirations ; and for doing all those tilings which are 
best done where man most resembles a machine, wiUt 
the precision of a machine. Valuable qualities doubt- 
less, but not precisely those by which mankipd rMse 
themselves to the perfection of their nature, or achieve 
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greater and greater conquests over the difficultica which 
encumber their socinl arrangements. Ask any reflect- 
ing person in Prance or Germany his oi)inion of Eiig 
land : whatever may be bis own tenets ; howci cr 
friendly his dispoBition to us j whatever hia admiration 
of our institutions, and of some parts of our national 
character ; however alive to the faults and errors of liis 
own countrymen, — the feature which always strikes him 
in the Snglish mind is t)ie absence of enlarged and com- 
manding views, J_ Every question he finds discussed and 
decided on its own basis, however narrow, without any 
light thrown upon it from principles more extensive than 
itself; and no question discussed at all, unless Parlia- 
ment or some constituted authority is to be jnoved 
to-morrow or the day after to put it to the voteJ In- 
etead of the ardor of research, the eagerness for large 
and comprehensive Inquiry, of the educated part of the 
Prench and German youth, what find we|_ Out of the 
narrow bounds of mathematical and physical science, 
not a vestige of a reading and thinking public engaged 
in the investigation of truth as truth. >n the prosecution 
of thought for the sake of thought,^ Among few, ex- 
cept sectarian religionists, — and what they are we all 
know, — is there any interest in the great problem of/ 
man's nature and life : among still fewer is there anjj 
curiosity respecting the nature and principles of human 
society, the history or the philosophy of civilization ; 
nor any belief, that, from such inquiries, a, single impor- 
tant practicnl 0J>n8cquence can followj Gtiizot, the 
greatest admirer of England among the Continental 
philosophers, nevertheless remarks, tliat, in England, 
even great events do not, as tlicy do everywhere else, 
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inspire great ideas. CThings, in Engknd, oi-e greater 
th:in tlic men who accomplish them) 

But perhaps tliia d^^neracy ia the effect of eome 
cause oter which the univereities had no control, and 
against which they have been ineffectually Btnig^Hag. 
If 80, tlioae hodies are wondeifuliy patient of heiug 
baffled. Not a word of c(»nplaint esciipes any of their 
leading dignitaries ; not a hint that their highest en- 
deavors are thwarted, their best labors thrown away ; 
not a symptom of dissatisfaction with the intellectual 
state of the national mind, save when it discards the 
borough-mongers, locks zeal for the Church, or colls for 
the admission of Dissenters within their precincts. Oa 
the contrary, perpetual boasting how perfectly they eucr- 
ceed in accomplishing all that they attempt; endlcsd 
celebrations of the country's glory and happiness in 
poBscBsing a youth so taught, so mindful of what they 
arc taught. When any one presumes to doubt whether 
the universities are all that universities should be, he is 
not told that they do their best, but that the tendendea 
of the age ore too strong for them. No : he is, with an 
air of triumph, referred to their fruits, and asked 
whether an education, which has made English gentle- 
men what we see them, can be other than a good 
c<1ucation. All is right so long as no one speaks of 
taking away their endowments, or encroaching u{)on 
their monapoly.* While they are thus eulogizing their 
own efforts, and the results of their efforts, philosophy 
— not any particular school of philosophy, but philoso- 
phy altogether, — speculation of any comprehensive 
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kind, and npoo any deep or extensive subject — has 
been fatliDg more and more into dUitafitcfnlnesa and dis- 
repute among the educated ctnases of Kngland. Have 
those classes, meanwhile, learned to slight and despise 
these authorized teachers of philosophy, or ceased to 
frequent their schools? Far from it. The universities, 
then, may flourish, though the pursuits which are the 
end and justification of the existence of universities 
decay. The teacher thrives, and is in honor, while that 
which he aflTects to teach vanishes from among man- 
bind. 

If the above reflections were to occur, as they well 
might, to an intelligent foreigner, deeply interested in 
the condition and prospects of English intellect, we may 
imagine with what avidity he would seize upon the pub- 
lication before us. It is a discourse on the studies of 
Cambridge, by a Cambridge professor, delivered to a 
Cambridge audience, and published at their request. It 
contains the opinion of one of the most liberal members 
of the university on the studies of the place ; or, ae we 
sliould rather say, on the studies which the place recom- 
mends, and which some iew of its pupils actually prose- 
cute. (Mr. Sedgwick ia not a mere pedant of a college, 
who defends the system because he has been formed by 
the system, and has never learned to see any thing but in 
the light in which the system showed it to him. Thoui^h 
an intemperate, he is not a bigoted, partisan of t)ie 
body to which he belongs : he can see faults as well as 
excellences, not merely in their moflc of teaching, but 
in some parts of what they teach. His infellcctnal pre- 
tensions, t«o, arc high. Not of him can it be said, that 
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lie aspires not to philosophy : he writes in the character 
of one to whom its loftiest eminences are familiar. 
Curiosity, therefore, cannot but lie somewhat excited to 
know what be finds to say respecting the Cambridge 
scheme of education ; and what notion may be formed 
of the place from the qualities he exhibite in himself, 
one of its favorable specimens. 

Whatever be the value of Professor Sedgwick's Dis- 
course in the former of these two points of view, in the 
latter we have found it, on examination, to be a docu- 
ment of considerable importance. The professor gives 
his opinion (for the benefit chiefly, he says, of the 
younger members of the university, but in a manner, 
he hopes, " not altogether unfitting to other ears ")^Qtt 
the ntlue-of-eevMal great branches of^ tcllcctu al cul- 
ture, and on the spirit in which they should be pursued. 
Not satisfied with this, he proclaims in his preface 
another and a still more ambitious purpose, — the de- 
struction of what has been termed the Utilltnnan theory 
of morals. "He has attacked the utilitarian theory of " 
morals, not merely because he thinks it founded on false 
reasoning, but because he also believes that it produces 
a degrading efiect on the temper and conduct of those 
who adopt it." 

This is promising great things ; to refute a theory of 
morals, and to trace its influence on the character and 
actions of those who embrace it, A better teat of 
capaci^ for philosophy could not be desired. We 
shidl sec how Professor Sedgwick acquits himself of his 
twofold task, and what were his qualifications for un- 
dertaking it. 

From an author's mode of introducing his subject, 
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■nd laying the outlines of it before the render, aome 
eetimate nrny generally be formed of hie capacity for 
discussing it. In this i-cspect, the indications afforded 
hy Mr. Sedgwick's eorameucement are not favorable. 
Ilcfore giving his opinion of the studies of tlie univer- 
sity, he bad to tell us what those studies are. They 
are, first, mathematical and pbysical scicDCe ; secondly, 
the clerical languages and literature ; thirdly (if some 
small matter of JLocke and Paley deserve so grand a 
deDOmtnatJon) , mental and moral science. For Mr. 
Sedgwick's purpose, this simple mode of designating 
these studies would have been sufficiently precise ; but, 
if he was determined to hit off their metaphyeical char- 
acteristics, it should not have been in the following 
style: — 

" The studies of this place, as far as tbcy relate to tnera 
hqman learning, divide themselves into thi-ee branches ; First, 
The Riady of the laws of nature, comprehending all parts of 
inductive philosophy. Secondly, The study of ancient litera- 
ture; or, in other words, of those authentic records which 
convey to us an account of the feelings, the sentiments, and 
the actions of men prominent in the history of tlie most 
&IDOUE empires of the ancient world : in these works we seek 
for examples and maxima of prudence, and models of taste. 
Thirdly, The study of ourselves, considered as individuals 
and as social beings : under this head are included ethics and 
metaphysics, moral and pohtical philosophy, and some other 
kindred subjects of great complexity, hardly loucliod on iu 
our academic system, and to be followed out in the more 
mature labora of after-life." — p. 10. 

How many errors in expression and classification in 
one short passage ! L,The " study of the laws of nature " 
18 spoken of as one thing; "the study of ourselvou," 
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Hi another. In atudying ourselves, arc we not stndy- 

ing the laws of our nature? "All parts of inductive 
philosophy " are placed under one head ; " ethics and 
metaphysics, moral and political philosophy," under 
another. Are these no pturt of inductive philosophy ? 
Of what philosophy, then, are they a part? Is not ull 
philosophy, which is fainded upon experience and ob- 
eervation, inductive?!) What, again, can Mr. Sedg- 
wick mean by calling' " ethics " one thing, and " monJ 
philosophy " another ? Moral philosophy must be either 
ethics, or a branch of metaphysics ; either the knowl- 
edge of our duty, or the theory of the feelings with 
which we regard our dutyTj What a loose description, 
too, of andent literature, where no description at all 
was required I The writings of the andents are spoken 
of as if there were nothing in them but the biographies 
of eminent statesmen. 

This want of power to exprcBS accurately what is 
conceived, almost unerringly denotes inaccuracy in tlic 
conception itself: such verbal criticism, therefore, is far 
from unimportant. But the topics of a graver kind, 
which Mr. Sedgwick's Discourse suggests, are fiiUy 
sufficient to occupy us; and to them we shall henceforth 
confine ourselves, 

* It <s Jmt to Hr. Sedgvick la subjoin the follawing pasuga ttoax Uia 
prehce to n. later edstioa of Lis discnume: — 

" For mmjynn, it hiu been the habit aT En^ish writers, more etrpvcial- 
ly those who have been trained at Cambridge, to apply the term piiiitifiij 
only to tboee branches of exact science thai am i1csi);iiatci< on tho Cnnlinenl 
by the name or phyDct. As this local iisc ur a t;:ciu-nil Icnn may lead to a 
minapprehenilon of the writer's intention*, it would Iw wdi, if, in Ibe Iblkiir- 
'"8 paBB<S 'he wonii huhfliFr iiHkaiiphs,i,ni\ other Mice phrnsen, wero accoB- 
panied with some word limiting their flp[)lication to the exact phj-nrat 
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The professor's suney of the studies of the uaiveis 
eity cotDmences with " the study uf the laws of nature," 
or, to speak a more correct langunge, the laws of the 
material universe. Hei'e, to a mind stored. with the 
results of comprehensive thought, there lay open a 
boundless field of remark, of the kind most useful to 
Che young students of tlie university. At the stage in 
education which they nre supposed to have reached, the 
time was come for disengaging their minds from the 
microscopic contempUtion of the details of the various 
Btaenfxa, and elevating them to the idea of sdence as a 
whole, — to the idea of human culture as a whole ; of 
the {4acfl which those various sci^icee occupy in the 
former, and the functions which they perform in the 
latter. Though an actual analysis would have heea 
impossible, there was room to present, in a rapid sketch, 
the results of an analysis, of the methods of die various 
physical sciences ; the processes by which they severally 
arrive at truth ; the peculiar logic of each science, and 
the light thrown thereby upon universal logic ; the vari- 
ous kinds and degrees of evidence upon which the truths 
of those sciences rest ; how to estimate th^m ; how ta^ 
adapt our modes of investigation to them ;lJiow far the "^ 
habits of estimating evidence, which these sciences en- 
gender, are applicable to other subjects, and to evidence 
of another kind ; how far inapplicable^ Hence the 
transition was easy to the more extensive inquiry, what 
these physical studies are capable of doing for the mind ; 
which of the habits and powers that constitute a fine 
intellect those pursuits tend to cultivate ; what are those 
which they do not cultivate, those even (for such there 
are) which they tend to impede ; by what other studies 
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and intellectual exercises, by what general rcflectiona, 
or course of reading or meditation, those deficicnded 
may be supplied. The professor might thus have 
Bbown (what it is usual only to declaim about) huw 
highly a familiarity with mathematics, with dynamics, 
with even exi>erimental physics and natural history, 
conduces both to strength and soimdncss of understand- 
ing ; and yet how possible it is to be master of all these 
sciences, and to be unable to put two ideas together, 
with a useful result, on any other topic. The youth of 
the university might have been taught to set a just value 
on these attainments, yet to see in them, as branches of 
general education, what they really are, — the early 
stages in the formation of a, superior mind, the instru- 
ments of a higher culture. LNor would it have been out 
of place in such a discourse, though perhaps not pecu- 
liarly appropriate to this part of it, to have added a few 
considerations on the tendency of scientific pursuits in 
general ; the influence of habits of analysis and abstrac- 
tion upon the character; how, without those habits, 
the mind is the slave of its own accidental associations, 
the dupe of every superficial appearance, and fit only 
to receive its opinions from authority : on the other 
hand, how their exclusive cultivation, while it strengthens 
the associations which connect means with ends, effects 
with causes, tends to weaken many of those upon which 
our enjoyments and our social feelings depend ; and by 
accustoming the mind to consider, in objects, chiefly the 
pvopeities on account of which we refer them to classes, 
and give them general names, leaves our conceptions 
of them, as individuals, lame and meagre ; how, there- 
fore, the corrective and antagonist principle to the pur- 
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toits which deal with objecta only in. the abstrnct is to 
he sought in those which deal with them altogether in 
the concrete, clothed in properties and circumstaacea, — 
real life in its most varied forms, poetr/ and art in all 
tlieir branclie*ri 

These, and many kindred topics, a true philosopher, 
standing in the place of Prof. Sedgwick, would, aa fai 
as space permitted, have illustrated and insisted on. 
!But the professor's resources supplied him only with a 
few trite commonplaces on the high privilege of com-, 
prehending the mysteries of the natural world ; the 
value of studies which give a habit of abstraction, and 
a " power of concentration ; " the use of scientific pur- 
suits in saving us from languor and vacuity ; with other 
truths of that small calibre. To these he adds, that 
"the study of the higher sciences is well suited to keep 
down a spirit of arrogance and intellectual pride," by 
convincing us of " the narrow limitation of our facul- 
ties ; " and upon this peg he appends a dissertation on 
the evidences of design in the universe, — a subject on 
which much originality was not to be hoped for, and 
the nature of which may be allowed to protect feebleness 
from any severity of comment. 

The professor's next topic is the clasaical languages 
and literature. And here he begins by wondering. It 
is a common propensity of writers on natural theology 
to erect every thing into. a wonder. They cannot con- 
sider the greatness and wisdom of God, once for all, as 
proved, but think themselves bound to he finding Iresh 
arguments for it in every chip or stone ; and they think 
nothing a proof of greatness unless they con wonder at 
it i and, to most minds, a wonder explained is a wonder 
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no longer. Hence-a sort of vague feeling, as if, to tbetr 
conccptionB, God would not be ao great if he had made 
ua capable of understanding more of the lawa of hid 
universe ; and hence a reluctance to admit even tlie 
most obvious explanation, lest it should destroy the 
wonder. 

The subject of Prof. Sedgwick*B wondet ia a very 
simple thing, — the manner in which a child acquires a 
language. 

" I may recall to your minds," aays he, " the wonderAil ease 
with which a child comprehends the conventional signs of 
thought formed betwcun man and man, — not only learns tlie 
meaniog of words descriptive of visible things, but under- 
stands, by a Icind of rational instinct, the meaning of abstract 
terms, without ever thinking of the faculty by which tie comes 
to separate tliem trom the names of merc objects of sen^. 
The readiness with which a child acquires n language may 
well be called a rational instinct ; for during the time that bis 
knowledge is built up, and that he learns to handle the imple- 
ments of thought, he knows no more of what passes within 
liiinself than he does of the structure of the eye or of the 
properties of light, while he attends to the impressions on his 
visual sense, and gives to each impression its appropriate 
name." — p. 33. 

If whatever we do, without understanding the ma- 
chinery by which we do it, be done by a rational instinct, 
wc Icarn to dance by instinct ; since few of the daucinjr- 
master's pupils have ever heard of any one of the 
liiu^les which his instructions and their own sedulous 
pi-actice yive ihcui the ]iower to use. Do wc grow 
wheat by " a rational instinct," because we know not 
how the seed germinates iu llie ground V Wc know by 
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experience, not by instinct, that it docs germinate ; and 
on that osBurance we sow it, A child Icarna a language 
by the ordinary laws of as Bociation. — by hearing the 
word spoken on the various occasions on which tin: 
meaning denoted by it has to be conveyed. This mode 
of acquisition is better adapted ibr giving a loose and 
v^^e, than a precise, conception of the meaning of an 
abstrtw^ term : accordingly, most people's conceptions 
of the meaning of many abstract terms in common use 
remain always loose and vague. The rapidity with 
which children learn a language is not more wonderful 
than the rapidity vrith which they learo so much else at 
an early age. CXt is a common remark, that we gain 
more knowledge in the first few years of life, without 
labor, than we ever after acquire by the hardest toil ; in 
double the time.J There are many causes to account 
for this ; among which it is sufficient to specify, that 
much of the knowledge we then acquire concerns our 
most pressing wants, and that our attention to outward 
impressions is not yet deadened by familiarity, nor 
distracted, as io grown persons, by a previously accu- 
mulated stock of inward feelings and ideas. 

Against the general tendency of the professor's re- 
marks on the cultivation of the ancient languages, there 
is Uttle to be said. We think, with him, that "our 
fathers have done well in making classical studies an 
early and prominent part of liberal education " (p. 34). 
We fully coincide in his opinion, that "the philosophi- 
cal and ethical works of the ancients deserve a much 
larger portion of our time than wc " (meaning Cam- 
bridge) "have hitherto bestowed on them" (p. 39). 
We commend the liberality (for, in a professor uf on, 

Coogle 
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English university, the liberality which lulinits the 
siiiiillest fault ID the univerBity system of tuition de- 
scr\'ee to be accounted extraordinar}') of the following 
remarks : — 



"It is uotorious, that during many past years, while verbal 
criticism has been pursued with so much ardor, tlio works to 
which I now allude (coming home, as they do, to the business 
of life; niul pregnant, as they are, with knowledge well fitted 
to fortify the r<;a8oning powers) have, by tho greater number 
of us, hardly been thought of, and have in no instance been 
made prominent subjects of academic training." — p. 39. 

"I think it inconteatubly true, tliat, for the lust fifty years, 
our classical studies (with much to demand our undivided 
praise) have been too critical and fomitU ; and that we have 
sometimes been taught, while straining after an accui-aey 
beyond our reach, to value the husk more than the fruit of 
tuicient learning: and if, of late years, our younger members 
have sometimes written prose Greek almost with the purity 
of Xcnoplion, or (imposed iambics in the finished diction of 
the Attic poets, we may well doubt whether time sufiices for 
such perfection ; whether tiie imagination and the taato might 
not be more wisely cultivated ttiAn by a long sacrifice to what, 
after hU, ends but in verbal imitations ; in short, whether 
such acquisitions, however beautifui in themselves, are not 
gtiined at the expense of something better. This, at least, is 
true, — that be who forgets that language is but the sign and 
veliicle of thought, and, while studying the word, knows 
little of the seuliment; who leanis the measure, the garb 
and fashion, of aneient song, without looking to its living soni 
or feeling its inspiration, — is not oue jot belter than a travel- 
ler in classic land, who sees its crumbling temples, and num- 
bcrs with arithmetical precision their steps and pillars, but 
thinks not of their beauty, their design, or the living sculp- 
tures on their walls ; or who counts tho stones in tho Appian 
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Way, insteao of gazing on the monuments of the eternal 
oily.'" — pp.37-a 

The illustration which closes the above passage 
(though, 08 is often the caac with illustrations, it docs 
not illustrate) is rather pretty ; a circumetance which 
we should be sorry not to notice, as, amid much stniin- 
ing, and many elaborate flights of imagination, we have 
not met with any other instance in which the professor 
makeci so near an approach to actual eloquence. 

"We have said that we go all lengths with our author 
in claiming for classical literature a place in education, 
at least equal to that commonly assigned to it. But, 
though we think his opinion right, we think most of his 
reasons wrong ; as, for example, the following : — 

" With iodividuaU as with nations, the powers of imagina- 
licm reach their maturity 80QDe.r,than the powers of reason; 
and this is anotlier proof that the severer investigntions of 
science onght to be preceded by the study of languages, and 
especially of those great works of imaginatinn which have be- 
come a pattern for the literature of every civilized tongue." — 
p. 34. 

This dicinm respecting Imagination and Reason ia 
only not a truism, because it is, as Coleridge would say, 
K folsism. Does the professur mean that " any great 
work of imagination" — the "Paradise Lost," for in- 
stance — could have been prwluced at an eariier age, or 
by a less matured or less Accomplished mind, than the 
''M<5canique Celeste"? Does he mean that a It-anier 
can appreciate ^schylus or Sophocles before he is old 
enough to understand Euclid or Lacroix ? In nations, 
again, the assertion, that imagination, iu any ^^^^^^ 
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Tiilgareat ecnBe of the word, attnins maturity sooner 
tlian renaon, is eo fitr from being correct, that, through- 
out all history, the two linvc invariably flourished 
together j have, and neceaaariiy must.^ Does Mr. Sedg- 
wick tliink that any great work of imagination ever was 
or can be produced without great powers of reason? 
Be the country Greece or Rome, It«ly, France, or 
fingland, the age of her greatest eminence in poetry 
and the fine arts has been that of her greatest states- 
men, generals, orators, historians, navigators, — in 
one word, thinkers in every department of active life ; 
not, indeed, of her greatest philosophers, but only 
because philosophy is the tardiest product of reason 
itself.* 

Of the true reasons (and there are most substantial 
and cogent ones) for assigning to classical studies a 
liigh place in general education, we find not a word in 
Mr. Sedgwick's tract ; but, instead of them, much harp- 
ing on the value of the writings of antiquity as " pat- 
.tems " and " models." This is lauding the abuse of 
classical knowledge as the use, and is a very bad lesson 
to "the younger members" of the university. The 
study of the ancient writers has been of unspeakable 
benefit to the modems ; from which benefit the attempts 
at direct imitation of those writers have been no trifling 
drawback. The necessary effect of imitating " models " 

* In the ctrlier Hlages of b nation's culture, the place or philcnophy ig 
(1wiy!< |ire4Cciipic(l by an eHlablislicd retl);ioni all tbe more inter«sting 
([iieBlionn to which philflsnph}> KlilnHWea itwlf find B nolution aatisbclOTj 
lo Ifac thcTi stale of hiimaa intellect, ready proviJeU by the received creed. 
The olil reliftHin muiI hare lutl its hold on Ihe more cultivnteil minds be<bre 
pliiliwophy id applied la (br ■ Bolnlion of Ihe same riucMions. With the 
decline of Polytheism came Ibe Gntek philoac^y} with the decline of 
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is to eet maDiier aboye matter. The imitation of the 
classics has perverted the whole taste of modem Europe 
on the euhject of composition : it has made style a 
subject of cultivation and of pmise, independently of 
ideas ; whereas, by the ancients, style was never thought 
of but in complete subordination to matter. Tlie an- 
cients, in the good times of their literature, would as 
eoon have thought of a coat in the abstract oa of style 
in the abstract :^he merit of a style, in their eyes, was, 
that it exactly fitted the thou^ht^ Their first aim 
was, by the oflaiduons study of their subject, to secure 
to themselves thoughts worth expressing : their next 
was to find words which would convey those thoughts 
with the utmost degree of nicety ; and only when this 
was made sure did they think of ornament. t_Their 
style, therefore, whether ornamented or plain, grows out 
of then- turn of thought ; and may be admired, but can- 
not be imitated^ by any one whose turn of thought is 
different. The instruction which Prof. Sedgwick should 
have given to his pupils was to follow no models ; to 
attempt no style, but let their thoughts sliapo out tho 
Bt^le best suited to them ; to resemble the ancients, not 
by copying their manner, but by understanding their 
own subject as well, cultivating their faculties as highly, 
and taking as much trouble with their work, us the 
indents did. AH imitation of an author's style, exccjit 
that wliich arises from making his thoughts our own, is 
mere affectation and vicious mannerism. 

In djscuBsing the value of the ancient languages, Mr. 
Sedgwick touches upon the i;nportancc of ancient his- 
tory. On this topic, on which so much, and of tho 
most interesting kind, nuglit have been ^id, h<^(JpU«e^ 
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nothing but qucationable comnionplaces. "History," 
snys lie, " is, to our knowlc<lj{c of man in Ms social 
capacity, what pliysical cxperimciits arc to our knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature" (p. 42). Cuininon as this 
notion is, it is a strange one to be held by a professor 
of physical science ; for assuredly no person is satisfinl 
with such evidence in studying tlie laws of the natural 
world as history allbrd:^ with respect to the laws of 
political society. The evidence of history, instead 
of being analogous to that of experiment, leaves the 
philosophy of society in exactly tlie state in which phys- 
ical science was before the method of experiment was 
introduced. CThe professor should reflect, that we can- 
not make experiments in history.J We are obliged, 
therefore, as the ancients did in physics, to content our- 
selves with such experiments as we find made to our 
hands; and these are so few and eo complicate*!, tliat 
little or nothing can be inferred from them. There is 
not a fact in history which is not susceptible of as many 
different explanations as there arc possible theories of 
human affairs. Not only is history not the source 
of political philosophy, but the profoundeat political 
philosophy is requisite to cxpl^n history: without it, 
all in history, which is worth understanding, remains 
mysterious. Can Mr. Sedgwick explain why the Gi-eek,-", 
in their brief cai-cer, so far surpassed their cotemponi- 
rics, or why the Romans conquered the world ? Xfr. 
Sedgwick mistakes the functions of history in jwlitical 
. speculiition. LHistory is nut the foundation, but the 
I verification, of the sociid science : it corroborates, and 
often suggests, political truths, but cannot prove theni. 
The proof of them is drawn from the laws of liuutan 
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nature, ascertained through the study of ourselves by 
redection, and of inimkiad hj actual intercoiirse with 
them, "iThat what we know of former ages, like what 
we know of foreign nations, is, witJi all its imjwrfcc- 
tiuns, of much u»c, by correcting the narrowness inci- 
dent to personal experience, is undeniable ; but tlie 
usefulness of history depends upon its being kept in 
the second place. 

The professor seems wholly unawnrc of the impor- 
tance of accuracy, either in thought or in expression. 
"In ancient history," says he (p. 42), "we can trace 
the fortunes of mankind under almost every condition 
of political and social life." So far is this from being 
true, that ancient history does not so much as furnish 
an example of a civilized people in which the bulk of 
the inhabitants were not slaves. Again : " All the suc- 
cessive actions we contemplate are at such a distance 
from us, that we can see their true bearings on each 
other undistorted by that mist of prejudice with which 
every modem political question is surrounded." We 
appeal to all who are conversant with the modern writ- 
ings on ancient history, whether even this is true. The 
most elaborate Grecian history which we possess is im- 
pregnated with the anti-Jacobin spirit in every line ; an<l 
the " Quarterly Review " labored as diligently for many 
years to vilify tlie Athenian republic aa the American. 

Thus far, the faults which we have discovered in Mr, ' 
Sedgwick are of oflua eion rather than of commission ; 
or, at worst, amount only to this, that he has contented 
himself with repeating the trivialities lie found current. 
Had there been notliing but this to be said of the le- 
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mainder of the Discourse, we should not have disturbed 
ita peaceful progress to oblivion. 

We liave now, however, arrived at the opening of 
that part of Prof. Sedgwick's Discourse wliich ia most 
labored, and for the sake of whicli all the rest auxy Ijc 
surmised to have been written, — his strictures on 
Locke's "Essay on the Hiun&n- .Understanding," and 
Paley'fl "Principles of Moral Philosopliy," These 
works comprise what little of ethical and metaphysical 
instruction is given, or professed to be given, at Cam- 
bridge. The remainder of Mr. Sedgwick's Discourse 
is devoted to an attack upon them. 

We assuredly have no thought of defending either 
work as a text-book, still less as the sole text-book, on 
their respective subjecfa, in any scliool of philosophy. 
Of Paley's work, though it possesses in a high degree 
some minor merits, we think, on the whole, meanly . 
Of Locke's Essay, the beginning and foundation of 
the modem analytical psychology, we cannot speak but 
with the deepest reverence, whether we consider the era 
which it constitutes in philosophy, the intrinsic value, 
even at the present day, of its tlioughts, or the noble 
devotion to truth, the beautiful and touching earnestness 
and simplicity, which he not only manifests in himself, 
but has the {wwcr, beyond almost all otlier ]iI)ilosophical 
writers, of inliising into his i-eader. llis Essay shoidd 
be familiar to every student—) But no work a hundrc<I 
and fifty years old can be fit to be the sole, or even the 
princijMil, work for the instruction of youth in a science 
like that of Mind. In metaphysics, every new truth 
sets aside or modifies much of what was previously re- 
ceived as truth. Berkeley's refutation of the doctrine 

Dgliza..!. Google 
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di nbetract ideas would of itself necessitate a coniplctQ 
reviBion of the phraseology of the most valuable parts 
"f Locke's book ; and the important 8[)eculatiuns origi- 
nated by Hume, and unproved by Brown, concerning 
the nature of our experience, are acknowletlgcd, even 
by the philosophers who do not adopt, in their full ex- 
tent, the conclusions of those writers, to have carried 
the analysis of our knowledge, and of the process of 
acquiring it, so much beyond the point where Locko 
left it, as to require that his work should be entirely 
recast. 

Moreover, the book which has changed the face of 
a science, even when not superBcded in its doctrines, is 
seldom suitable for didactic purposes. It is adapted 
to the state of mind, not of those who are ignorant 
of every doctrine, but of those who are instructed in an 
erroneous doctrine. So far as it is taken up with 
directly combating the errors which prevailed before it 
was written, the more completely it has done its work, 
the more certain it is of becoming supcr^uous, not to 
Bay unintelligible, without a commentary. And even 
its positive truths are defended against such objections 
only as were current in its own times, and guarded only 
against such misunderstandiiga as the people of those 
limes were likely to fidl into. LQuestions of morals and 
metaphjsicg differ from physical questions in this, tliat 
their aspect changes with every cliange in the human 
mind. ■jA.t no two periods is the same question embar- 
rasee3n)y the same difficulties, or the same truth in 
need of the same explanatory comment. The fallacy 
which is satisfactorily refuted in one age re-appears in 
anotlier, in a shape which the arguments formerly used 
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do not precUely meet ; and seems to triumph, unljl 
eume one, with weapons suitable to the altered form of 
the error, arises, aud repeats its overthrow. 

These remarks are jxiculiarly applicable to Locke's 
Etway. His doctrines were new, and had to make tlicir 
way : he therefore wrote, not for learners, hut fur tlie 
learned ; for men who were trained in the systems aDt&> 
cedent to his, — in those of the Schoolmen or of the 
CarlGsians. He said what he thought necessary to 
establish his own opinions, and answered the obJecti(«i8 
of such objectors as the age afforded : hut he could not 
anticipate all the objections which might be made by a 
subsequent age ; least of all could he anticipate those 
which would be made now, when his philosophy has 
long been the prevalent one ; when the arguments of 
objectors have been rendered as far aa possible con- 
sistent with his principles, and are often such as could 
not have been thought of until he had cleared the 
ground by demolishing some received opinion, which no 
one before him had thought of disputing, • 

* Ai ui example, ind one which in in paint to Mr. Sedgwkk'a attack, let 
tu Ufee Locke's reTutatian of innate ideas. The doctrine mwnlained in his 
time, and agiinM which his ■rguments arc dintcted, was, that there are ideas 
whkh exist in the mind antecedent); to experiene*. Of tliin theory his 
retaliation i» complete, and the error has never again reared its head. But 
■ Ibnn of the Mme doctrine haa since arisen, soniewhnt ililTercnt Irom the 
above, and which cuuld not have been thought of until Locke had ettabiishcd 
tho dependence of all our knowledj^ upon experience. In tills modem 
thMuy, it ia admitted that experience, or, in other words, impreai-ioDa 
received tVom without, niost prtetik the excitement of any idea* in the 
inind; no iileaa, therefore, exist in the mind anttrakiUg to experience, 
lint llivrc arc some tileao (m the theory contends), which, t>iaui;h experience 
must precede them, are not liJteneuti of any thing which we have experi- 
ence of, butarconl/H^jn'ilnf orezrtfedby it, — ideas which are only so far 
Uie eflbclB Dfoutward lm|irtMion«. that tliey would for ever lie dorraaiu If no 
(lUlward im|Hi>ssJonB were over made. Expurionce, in short. Is a 
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^o attack Locke, therefure, because other argumenl^t 
tlian it was necessary for him to use hnve become requi- 
eite to the support of some of his concluuions, is like 
reproaching the evangelists because they did not write 
" E«dences of Christianity,^ The question is, not what 
Liocke has said, but what would he have s^d if he liad 
heard all that has since been s^d against him F Un- 
reasonable, however, as is a criticism on Locke con- 
caved in this spirit, Mr. Sedgwick indulges in another 
str^n of criticism even more unreasonable. 

The "greatest fault," he says, of Locke's Essay, 
jp thij <M>n*""""^ view it takes of the capacities of man, 
— allowing hini, indeed, the faculty of reflecting, and 
following out trains of thought according to the rules 
of abstract reasoning, but depriving him both of his 

cavElim of UioM itlcM, but not their prototype or their caaae. One of thceo 
ideix, they cunlcnd, ia (he idea of (QbBt«nce or in«ller, which it no copy of 
■nrTCDMtioa: neither, on tho other band, should we ever have had this 

tstierienvtd, we are coiiipelltid l>; a law of our nature la form the idea of an 
extmnal somethiriK (which we call matter), and to refer tlio sensiition to this 
■■ ita excilinK oum. Uuch, it it likewise contended, are the idea of duty, 
■od the moial judipncnta and ftelinga. We do not bring with ns into (lie 
worlil any idtw of a criminal act; it ia ouly experience which gives ua tiiat 
idu>: but, the moment we eoncelve the act, ne instanliy, by the constitution 
of our Bsture, judge it to be wrong, and frame the idea of an obligation to 
absTam from it- 

This ftifm of the doctrine of innate principles, Locke did not anticipatu, 
and has not supplied the means of completely refuting*. Mr. Sedgwick 
■ccordingly triumphs aver him, as having missed his mai4c by o^'erlooking 
the " diilinetion between innate idoaa and innate capnciliei" (p. 48). If 
Locke has not adverted to a distinction which probably had never beelt 
tboBghl of in his day, others have; and no one who now writes on the sub- 
joct ever overlooks it. Has Mr. Sedf^ck ever read Hartley or Mill, or 
eran Hume or Hclvetiua? Apparently not: he shows no signs of having 
read any writer on the side of the question which he attacks, except Locke 
and Paley, whom he insists upon treating as the reprcHentativas of all others 
who adopt any of Uidr conclusicHH. 
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imwCTB of imngination ftDd of his moral sense" (p. 57). 
Seteral pt^;;e3 are thereupon employed in celebrnting 
" the imitginativo powers ; " and a metaphysician who 
" diacurds these powers from his system " (which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sedgwick, Locke does) ia accused of 
" shutting Ilia eyes to the loftiest qualities of the soul " 
(p. 49). 

Has the professor so far forgotten the book which he 
must have read once, and on which he passes judgment 
with so much authority, as to fancy that it claims to be 
a treatise on all "the capacities of mim"? Can he 
write in tlie manner wc have just quoted about Locke's 
book, with the fiict looking him in the face from his 
own pages, that it is entitled "An Essay'on the Human 
Understanding"? Who besides Mr. Sedgwick would 
look for a treatise on tlie imagination under such a title ? 
What place, what concern, could it have had tliere ? 

The one object of Locke's speculations was to ascer- 
tjwn the limits of our knowledge ; what questions we 
may hope to solve, what are beyond our reach. This 
purpose is announced in the preface, and manifested 
in every chapter of the book. He declares that he 
commenced his inquiries, because, " in discoursing 
on a subject very remote from this," it came into his 
thoughts, that, " before we set ourselves upon inquiries 
of that nature, it was necessary to examine our own 
abilities, and see what objects our understandings were, 
or were not, fitted to deal with." * The following, 
irom the first chapter of the first book, are a few of the 
passages in which he describes the scope of his specula- 
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•To inquire into the original, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, oiiinioD, and luscnt." " To consider the diteerainy 
facuUiee of iinin. as (liey arc eniiiloyed about the object;} whiL-h 
tliey have to do with." "To give an account of the wiiya 
whereby our umleralandiuga come to attain those notions of 
things we have," and "eet duwn" acme '"measures of the cer- 
tainty of our knowledge, or the grounds of those persuasions 
wluch are to be found amongst men." " To search out the 
bounds between opinion and knowledge, and examine by what 
■neaaures, in things whereof we have no certain knowledge, 
we ought to regul'ile our assent, and moderate our persua- 
eions." And, " by this inquiry into the nature of the under- 
standing," to "discover the powers tliereof, how far they 
reach, to wliat tilings they are in any degree proportionate, 
and whtre tlicy (ail us ; " and thereby to " prevail with the 
busy miud of man to be more cautious in meddling with 
things exceeding its comprehension ; to stop when it Li at tlie 
utmost extent of its tether, and to sit down in a quiet igno- 
mnce ol' thu-e things, which, upon examination, are found to 
be beyond the reach of our capaciiii-s." 

And because a philosopher, having placed beforo 
himself an undertaking of this magnitude, and of this 
strictly scientific character, and having hia mind full of 
thoughts which were destined to effect a revolution in 
the philosophy of the human intellect, does not quit his 
subject to panegyrize the imagination, he is accuncd 
of saying that there is no such thing ; or of saying that 
it is a pernicious tiling ; or rather (for to this pitch of 
mgenuity Mr, Scdgvvick's criticism reaches) of saying 
both that there is no such thing, and also that it is a 
pernicious thing, lie "deprives man of his powers 
of imagination; " he " discnt-dii Uicsc powers from loa. 
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s^tctn," nnd, at the same time, he "speaks of those 
|)o« ere onl j to condemn them ; " he " denounces the 
exercise uf llic iinn^itintion as tt frnud upon the reason." 
As well nii{;ht it be asserled, that Locke denies that 
man tins a body, or condemns the exercise of the body, 
because he is not constantly proclaiming what a beautjful 
und glorious thing the body is. Mr. Sedgwick cannot 
conceive the state of mind of bucIi a man as Locke, who 
b too entirely absorbed in his subject to be able to turn 
aside from it every time that an opportunity offers for 
a flight of rhetoric. With the imagination in its own 
province, as a source of enjoyment, and a means of 
educating the feelings, Locke bad nothing to do, nor 
was the subject suited to the character of his mind. 
He was concerned with Imagination, only in the pro- 
vince of pure intellect ; and all he had to do with it 
there was to warn it off the ground. This Mr. Sed^ 
wick calls " denouncing the exercise of the imagioation 
as a fraud upon the reason," and "regarding men who 
appeal to the powers of imagination in their proofs, and 
mingle them in their exhortations, as no better than 
downright cheats " (p. 50). (Locke certainly says that 
imagination is not proof.' Does the professor, then, 
mean, and, by his rhapsody about the imagination, 
di>cs he intend us to understand, that Imagination ia 
proof? But how can we expect clenrnesa of ideas on 
metaphysical subjects from a writer who cannot dis- 
criminate between the understanding and the will? 
Locke's Essay is on the understanding : Mr. Sedgwick 
tells us, with much finery of language, that the iraagi- 
nntion is a powerful engine for acting on the will. So 
is a cat>4>'-nine tails. Is a cat-o'-nine-tails, therefore. 
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one of the sources of human knowledge? "In trying 
circumstances," says the professor, " the (Ictornii nation 
of the will ie often more by feeling than by reason" 
(p. 51). LJn all circumstances, trying or othenvi»c,/ 
the determination of the will is wholly hy feeling. 
Keason is not an end io itself: it teaches ua to knov 
I'he right ends, and the way to them ; but, if we desirt 
those ends, this desire is nut reason, but a fec]ing_j 
Jlence the importance of the question, how to give to 
tite imagination that direction whicli will exercise the 
most beneficial influence upon the feelings. / But the 
professor probably meant, that, " in trying circumstances, 
the determination," not "of the will," but of the under- 
fitanding, "is often more by feeling than by reason." 
Unhappily it is : this ie the tendency in human nature, 
against which Locke warns his readers ; and, by eo 
warning them, incurs the censure of Mr. Sedgwick." 

The other accusation which the professor urges against 
Locke — that of overlooking "the fiiculties of moral 
judgment," and "depriving" man of his "moral sense " 
— ^wiIT ^est~Be considered along with his strictures 
on Paley's " Moral Philosophy ; " for against Paley, 
also, the principal charge is that he denies the moral 



* TheiroH " Imifcinnlion " ip rurrentlT l«ken In inich a variqty of senMH, 
thftt there is mme ilillirulty in niHkin»; use of i I at all wilhaul rink of belnx 
minandpnliKxl. In one iiT its acce|>tiilinns. IinOK'nalinn In nnt die auxiliary 
merely, bnt tbe necffi-siy inntninn'iit, of IJcawiii namely, liy auinmniiiiiK 
■lid keepiiiR hi'fun! rlie iDiwl a livriy nn<1 iiiiiijili'tt' iw^ of tile Ifainj! Io Im 
iiaivneilalKHit. The ilifli-miceii which pxi't amoiiKliunuin Wmfp in tlivir 
lapacity or iloln|{ thin, aixl tbe Intlnencu wlilch tlinw iliflbreucvn cxon'iM 
over the noundiiCHi and cnupreiivualvenvaii of tliuir Uiinkint; liicullli)*, an 
lopk* well wutthy of in clabonile iliwiuauin. But, of this mode of viewiiv 
tfaeaubjCL-t, 1bvrc«reiiolru'>!Biu Mr Sc.lgwkk'n l>i>wuutBa. GoOqIc 
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It is a fact !n human nature, that wo hayc moml 

IginCRts and ni'>nil fcclinge. Wc judge ccrtjiiD ac- 
(itiiis nnd disivrsllions to be ri<^lit, others wron^r: tliU 
wc call aJ^p^o^■ing and disapproving them. We have 
idso feelings of plcniiiure in tlie contemplation of the 
former class of net ions and dispositions, — feelings of 
dislike and avci-sion to the latter ; which feelings, 
as cvcryboily must be conscious, do not exactly resem- 
ble any other of our feelings of pain or pleasure. 

Such are the phenomena. Concerning their reality 
there is no dispute. But there are two theories respect- 
ing the origin of Uigbc phenomena, wliich have divided 
philosophers from the earliest ages of philosophy. .Qnc 
is, that the distinction between right and wrwig is an 
ultimate and inexplicable fact ; that we perceive this 
distinction, as we perceive the distinction of 00101*9, 
by a peculiar faculty ; and that the pleasures and pains, 
the desires and aversions, consequent upon this [lerecp- 
tion, are all ultimate facts in our nature, as much so ns 
the pleasures and pains, or the desires and aversions, 
of which sweet or bitter tastes, pleasing or grating 
sounds, are the object. This is called the theory of the 
moral sense, or of moral instincts, or of eternal and 
immutable morality, or of intuitive principles of morality, 
or by many other names ; to the differences between 
which, those who adopt the theory often attach great 
importance, but which, for our present purpose, may 
nil be considered as equivalent. 

The other theory is, that the ideas of right and 
wrong, nnd the feelings which atbich themselves to 
tliose ideas, are noi ultimate facts, but may t>e explained 
and accounted for, — ore not the result of any peculiar 
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law of our nature, but of the eaiue laws on wbicli all 
our other complex ideas and foclinga depend ; that the 
distinetion between moral and immoral acts is not a 
peculiar and inscrutable property in the nets themselves, 
which we perceive by a sense, aa we perceive colors by 
our sense of sight, but flows from the ordinary proper- 
tics of those actions, for the recognition of which we 
need no other faculty than our intellects and our bodily 
senses. And the particular property in actions, which 
COnetitutCB them moral or immoral, in the opinion of 
those who hold tliis theory (all of them, at least, who 
need here be noticed), is the influence of those actions, 
and of the dispositijuis from which they emanate, upon 
human happiness. ^ 

This theory is sometimes called the tlieory of Utility, 
and is what Mr. Sedgwick means by "the utilitarian 
theory of morals." 

MaJnt^ning this second theory, Mr. Sedgwick calls 
"denying the existence of moral feelings" (p. 32). 
This is, in the first place, misstating tlie question. No- 
body denies the existence of moral feelings. The feel- 
ings exist, manifestly exist, and cannot be denied. The 
questions on which there is a diifcrence, are, first, 
whether they are simple or complex feelings, and, if 
complex, of what elementary feelings they arc com- 
posed; which is a question of metaphysics: and, sec- 
ondly, what kind of acta and di8positi:m3 arc the proper 
objects of those feelings; in other words, what is the 
prin9ij)lc of morals. These qll<!-•'tioIl^i, and more pecu- 
liarly the last, the theory which lias been termed utili- 
tarian [ji-ofcsses to solve. 

PiJcy adopted this flieory. Mr. Sedgwick, who. 
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profcssea the other theory, treats Paley, and all who 
take Paley'a side of the question, with extreme con- 
tumely. 

We filiall ehow that Mr. Sedgwick haa no riglit to 
represent Paley aa a. type of the theory of utility ; thnt 
lie lias f;ulc<l in refuting even Paley ; and that the toDC 
of high moral reprobation which he has assumed to- 
wards all who adopt that theory is altogether unmerited 
OD their part, and on hie, from his extreme ignorance 
of the subject, peculiarly unbecoming. 

Those who maintain that human happiness is die end 
and test of morality are bound to prove that the prin- 
ciple is true, but not that Paley understood it. No one 
is entitled to foundjin argument agoioat-a princijile, 
upon the faults or blunders of a particular writer who 
professed to build hia system upon it, without taking 
notice that the principle may be understood differently, 
and haa in fact been understood differently, by other 
writers. What would be thought of an assailant of 
Chriatianity, who should judge of its truth or beneficial 
tendency from the views taken of it I>y the Jesuits or 
by the Shakers? A doctrine is not judged at all until 
it ia judged in its best form. The principle of utility 
may be viewed in as many different lights as every other 
riJe or principle niay. If it be liable to mischievous 
misinterpretations, this is true of-all very general, and 
therefore of all first, principles. I Whether the ethical 
creed of a follower of utility will Tciid him to moral or 
immurnl consequences, depends on what he tl links 
useful ; jnst as, with a partisan of the opposite doc- 
trine, — tliat of innate conscience, — it depends on 
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what he thinks his cooscicnce enjoins. But either the 
one theory or the other must be true, Inetead, tliere- 
fore, of cavilling about the iibuses and i>ervei'8iona of 
either, real manliness would consist in uccepting the 
true, with all its liabilities to abuse and perversion ; and 
then bending the whole force of our intellects to tlie 
establishment of such secondaiy nnd intermediate max- 
ims, 03 may be guides to the bond-fide inquirer in the 
application of the principle, and salutary checks to 
the sophist and the dishonest casuist, \ 

There are faidts in Paley'a conception of the philo- 
sophy of morals, both in its foundations and in its sub- 
sequent stages, which prevent his book from being an 
example of the conclusions ju stly dcducible f rom the 
doctrine of utility, or of the influences of that doctrine, 
when properly understood, upon the intellect and 
character. 

In the first place, he does not consider utility as 
itself the source of moral obligation, but as a mere 
index to the will of God, wliich he regards as the 
ultimate groundwork of all morality, and the origin of 
its biiKling force. This doctrine (not that utility is an 
index to the will of God, but that it is an index and 
nothing else) we consider as highly exceptionable, and 
having really many of those bad effects on the mind 
erroneously ascribed to the principle of utility. 

The only view of the connection between religion 
and morality which does not aimihilate the very idea of 
the latter is that which considers the Deity as not mak- 
ing, but recognizing and sanctioning, monil obligation. 
In the minds of mofit English thinkers down to the mid- 
dle of the last century, the ide:i of duty, and tliat,flt 
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obedience to God, were so indiaeolubly united, as to be 
insepnroble even in thought ; and, when we consider 
how in those days religious motives and ideas bIoih) in 
the front of all speculations, it is not wonderful tliat 
religion should have been thought to constitute the 
essence of all obligations to which it annexed itd 
sanction. To hftvc inquired. Why am I bound to obey 
God's will? would, to a Christian of thiit age, have 
appeared irreverent. It is a question, however, which, 
as much as any other, requires an answer from a Chiiu- 
tian philosopher. " BccHiao-bfi. ia my.JUi4ker" is no 
angwfiFr Why should I obey my Maker? From 
gratitude? Then gratitude is in itself obligatory, in-/ 
dependently of my Maker's will. From reverence and' 
love ? But why is he a proper object of iuve and rever- 
ence ? Not because he is my Maker. If I had been 
made by an evil spirit, for evil purposes, my love and 
reverence (supiiosing me to be capable of such feelings) 
would have been due, not to the evil, but to the good 
Being. Is it because he is just, righteous, merciful? 
Then these attributes are in themselves good, indepen- 
dently of his pleasui-e. If any person has the mis- 
fortune to believe that his Creator commands wickedness, 
more respect is due to him for disobeying such ima- 
ginary commands than for obeying them. If virtue 
would not be virtue unless the Creator commanded it, 
if it derive all its obligatory force from his will, there, 
remains no ground for ol)eying liim, except his power : 
no motive for morality, excc|it the selfish one of the hope 
of heaven, or the selfish and slavish one of the fear of 
hell. 

Accordingly, in strict consiiitcncy with this view of 
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llie nature of morality, Paley not only represents the 
proposition, that we ought to do good, and not harm, 
to mankind, as a mere corollnry from the proposition 
tiiat God wills their good, and not their harm, — but 
represents the moUve to virtue, and the motive which 
constitutes its virtue, as consisting solely in the hope 
of heaven and the fear of hell. 

It does not, however, follow that Paley believed man- 
kind to have no feelings except selfish ones. He doubt- 
less would have admitted that they are acted upon by 
other motives ; or, in the language of Bentham and 
Helvetius, that they have other interests than merely 
self-regarding ones. But he chose to say that actions 
done frou] those other motives are not virtuous. (Tlie 
happiness of mankind, according to him, was the end for 
whicli morality was enjoined ; yet he would not admit 
any thing to be morality, when the happiness of man- 
kind, or of any of mankind except ourselves, is the 
inducement of Hj) He annexed an arbitrary meaning 
to the vrord "virtue." How he came to think this 
arbitrary meaning the right one, may be a question ; 
partly, perhaps, by the habit of thinking and talk- 
ing of morality under the metaphor of a law. la 
the notion of a law, the idea of the command of a 
superior, enforced by penalties, is, of course, the m^ 
element. 

If Faley's ethical system is thus unsound in its foun-'~ 
dntions, the spirit which runs through the details Is no 
less exce)>tionable. It is, indeed, such as to prove that 
neither the character nor the objects of tiie writer were' 
those of a philosopher. There is none of the single- 
minded earnestness for truth, whatever it may t|^^^t%' 
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intrepid defiance of prejudice ; th« firm roaolvc to look all 
consequences in the face, which the word " phUosopher " 
Bupposes, and without which notliing worthy of note 
v/sm ever accomplished in moral or political philosophy. 
One eeea throughout that he haa a particular set uf 
conclusions to come to ; and will not, perhaps caniiut, 
allow himself to let in any premises which would intcp- 
fere with them, ilia book is one of a claas which has 
since become very numerous, and is likely to become 
still more so, — an apology for commonplace, ^jfot to 
lay a solid foundation, and erect an edifice over it suited 
to the professed ends, but to construct pillars, and 
insert tliera under the existing structure, was Foley's 
object/ He took the doctrines of practical morals 
which he found current. Mankind were, about t^at 
time, ceasing to consider mere use and wont, or even 
the ordinary special pleading from texts of Scripture, 
as sufficient warrants for these common opinions, and 
were demanding something like a philosophic basis for 
them. This philosophic basis, Paiey, consciously or 
unconsciously, made it his endeavor to supply. The 
skill with which his book was adapted to satisfy this 
want of the time accounts for the popularity which at- 
tended it, notwithstanding the absence of that generoua 
and inspiring tone which gives so much of their useful- 
ness as well as of their charm to the wridngs of Plato 
and Locke and F<!n^lon, and which mankind are ac- 
customed to pretend to admire, whetlier they really 
rcsjMmd to it or not. 

When an author starts with such an object, it is of 
little consequence what premises he seta out from. In 
adopting the principle of utility, Paley, we have do 
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doubt, followed the convictions of his intellect; but, if 
lie had atnrted from any other principle, we have fu 
little doubt that he would have arrived at the very aame 
concliutions. These conclusions, namely, the received 
iiiaxlms of his time, were (it would have been strange 
if they were not) accordant in many points with thoso 
which philosophy would have dictated ; but, had they 
been accordant on all points, that was not the way in 
which a philosopher would have dealt with them. 

The only deviation from commonplace which has 
ever been made an accusation (for all departures from 
commonplace are made accusations) against Paley's 
moral system is that of too readily allovring exceptions 
to important rules ; and this Mr. Sedgwick does not 
foil to lay hold of, and endeavor, as others have done 
before him, to fix it upon the principle of utility a& an 
immoral consequence. It is, however, imputable to i \ 
the very same cause which we have already pointed out. ■ 
Along with the prevailing maxims, Paley borrowed 
the prevailing laxity in their application. He had not 
only to maintain existing doctrines, but to save tlie 
credit of exiating practices also. He found, in his coun- 
try's morality (especially its political morality), modes 
of conduct universidly prevalent, and applauded by all 
persona of station and consideration, but which, being 
acknowledged violations of great moral principles, 
could only be defended as cases of exception, resting 
on special grounds of expediency ; and the only expe- 
diency which it was possible to ascribe to them was 
political expediency, — that is, conduciveness to the in- 
terests of the ruling powers. To this, and not to the 
tcndendes of the principle of utility, ia to hti ascribed 
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tJie lax morality tnuglit by Piilcy, and jinstly object«d 
to by Mr. Siidgwlck, on tlie subject of lies, of Bub- 
ecriptions to articles, of tlie abuses of influence in the 
Biitieh Constitution, and various other topics. Hie 
principle of utility lends to no such conclusions. Let 
us be permitted to add, that, if it did, we shuiUd not of 
late years have heard so much in reprobation of it from 
all manner of persons, and from none more than from 
the sworn defenders of those very malpractices. 

When an inquirer knows beforehand tlie conclusions 
which he is to come to, he is not likely to seek far for 
grounds to rest them upon. Acconlingly, tlie con- 
siderations of expediency upon which Palcy founds his 
moral rules ace almost all of the must obvious and 
vul{,'ar kind. [In estimating the consequences of actions, 
in order to obtain a measure of their morality, there are 
always two sets of considerations involved, — the conse- 
quences to the outward interests of tlie parties concerned 
(including the agent liimselfj ; and the consequeucea 
to the characters of the same persons, and to tlieir out' 
ward iutercsts so far as dependent on their chai-acters. 
In the CMliniation of tbc first of these two cbisscs of 
eousidcrutions, there is, in general, nut much difBculty, 
nor much room for difference of opinion. The actions 
wliicli ai-c dii-eetly hurtful, or directly uiiefut, to tlic 
outward iiiterL'^ls uf one's self vr of other j>cople, are 
easily disliiiijiiiKbi'd, auflicicntly at Icaat fur the guidance 
of a [irivale iixlitidiial. Tlio rightii of individuals, 
wlii<'h otiicr indiviiJLials oiifjlit tu respct-t, over external 
lliingx, are, in ^icnci-id, siifJiiiLutly point^-d out by a few 
plain rules and by the Iuwm of one's country, Itut it 
ofttHi liiqiiwas tliiit an usoculiul purl of the mondity or 
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immorality of an action or a rule of action consists in 
its influence upon the agent's own mind ; upon liis 8U»- 
ceptibilities of pleasure or pain ; upon the fieneral direc- 
tion of his thoughts, feelings, and imagination ; or upju 
some particular association. Many actions, moreover, 
produce effects upon the character of other pciiiiond 
besides the agent. In all these cases, there will natu- 
rally be as much difference in the moral judgments of 
different persons as there is in their views of human 
nature And of the^Mfraiation of character. Clear and 
comprehensive views of education and human culture 
must therefore precede, and form the basis of, a philo- 
sophy of morale ; nor can the latter subject ever be 
understood but in proportion as the former is so. For 
this, much yet remiuns to be done. EveiLthe mate- 
rials, though abundant, are not complete. I Of those 
which exist, a large proportion have never yet found 
their way into the writings' of philosophers, but are to 
be gathered, on the one hand, from actual observers of 
mankind ; on the other, from those autobiographers, 
and from those poets or novelists, who have spoken out 
unreservedly, from their own experience, any true 
human feeling. To collect together these materials, 
and to add to them, will be a labor for successive 
generations. But Faley, instead of having brought 
from tlie philosophy of education and character any 
new light to illuminate the subject of morals, has not 
even avmled himself of the lights which had already 
been thrown upon it Irom that source. He, in fact, 
had meditated little on this branch of the subject, and 
had no ideas in relation to it but the commonest 
and must sujierficial. 

Dgliiec^yGoO'^lc 
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ThuB much we hare been induced to Bay, rather from 
the imi>ortnnce of the subject than for the sake of a 
just eetiinate of Puley, which ia a matter of Inferior 
consequence; etill Icsu for the sake of repelling Mr. 
Hcdgwick'B onslaught, which, aa we shall soon see, 
might liave been more summarily disposed of. 

Mr. Sedgwick's objections to the principle of utility 
are of two kinds, — firstiJhat It is not true ; secondly, 
that it is (tongeruus, degrading, find bo forth. What 
- . he saya ngainat its truth, when jiicked out from a hun- 
j dred different places and brought together, would fill 
I about three pages, leaving about twenty consisting of 
"^ attacks upon ita tendency. This alreaily looks ill ; for, 
r' after all, the truth or fidaehood of the principle ia the 
* main point, ^^'hen, of a dissertation on any contro- 
i,' verted question, a small part only is employed in prov- 
' ing the author's own oi)inion, a large part in ascribing 
odious consequences to the opposite opinion, we are apt 
j to think, either that, on the former point, there was not 
! very much to he said ; or, if there was, that the author 
\ is not very well qualified to say it. One thing is cer- 
tain, — that, if an opinion have ever such mischievous 
consequences, that cannot prevent any thinking per- 
son from believing it, if the evidence is in its favor. 
Unthinking persona, indeed, if they arc very solemnly 
assured that an opinion has mischievous consequences, 
may be frightened frwm examining the evidence. When, 
therefore, we find tliat this mode of dealing with an 
opinion is the favorite one, is resorted to in prefer- 
ence to the other, and witli greater vciiemeoce and at 
greater length, we conclude that it is upon withitiking 
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mther than upon tliinfeing persona that the author cnlca 
latea upon making an impression, or else tliat he himself 
is one of the former class of persona ; that his own judg- 
ment is determined less by evidence presented to his 
imderslanding than by the repugnancy of the opposite 
opinion to his partialities and affections ; and that, per- 
ceiving clearly the opinion to be one which it woidd be 
painful to him to adopt, he has been easily satisfied 
with reasons for rejecting it. 

All that the professor snys to disprove the principle 
of utility, and to prove the existence of a moral sense, 
is found in the following paragraph : — 

" Let it not be s^d that our moral sentiraents are super- 
induced by seeing and tracing the consequences of crime. 
The assertion is not true. The early sense of shame comes 
before such trains of thought, and is not, therefore, caused by 
them ; and millions, in all ages of the world, have grown up 
as social beings and moral agents, amenable to the laws of 
God and man, who never traced, or thought of tracing, the 
consequences of their actionFt, nor ever referred them to any 
standard of utility. Nor let it be said that the moral sense 
comes of mere teaching ; that right and wrong pass as mere 
words, first from the lips of the mother to the child, and then 
from man to man ; and that we grow up with moral judgments 
gradually ingrafted in us from without, by the long-heard 
lessons of praise and blame, by the experience of fitncs^ iir 
the sanction of the law. I repeat, that the statement is not 
true ; that our moral peifCptious show themselTes not in any 
eucb order as this. The question is one of feeling ; and the 
moral feelings are ofVen strongest in very early life, before 
moral rules or legal sanrlions have once been thought of. 
Again: what are we to understand by teaching? Teaching 
implies capacity : one can bo of no use without the, othetj. 
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A facully of the soul may be called forth, brought to lifjlit, 
aud matured, but canoot be created, any more than we can 
I'lvate a new partkle of iDutl«r, or uivuut a new law of 
niiturc." — pp. 52, 5'd. 

The substance of the last three sentences is repeated 
nt somewhat greater length shortly after (pp. 54, 55), 
in a passage from which we need only quote the fol- 
lowing words : " No tminuig (however greatly it may 
change an individual mind) can create a new faculty, 
any more than it can give a new organ, of sense." In 
many other parts of the discourse, the same arguments 
are alluded to, but no new ones are introduced. 

Let us, then, examine these arguments. 

First, The professor says, or seems to say, that our 
moral sentiments cannot be generated by expeiience of 
consequences, because a child feels the sense of shiuue 
before he has any cxpcnence of consequences ; and, 
likewise, because millions of persons grow up, have 
moral feelings, and live morally, "who never traced, or 
thought of tracing, the consequences of their actions," 
but who yet, it seems, are suffered to go at large; 
which we thought was not usually the case with persons 
who never think of the consequences of their actions. 
The professor continues, — "who never traced, or thought 
of tracing, the consequences of their actions, nor ever 
referred them to any standard of utility." 

Secondly, That our moral feelings cannot arise from 
teaching, because those feelings are often strongest in 
very early life. 

Thirdly, That our moral feelings cannot arise from 
teaching, because teaching can only call forth a faculty, 
but canaot create one. 

Dglizac^y Google 
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Let us first consider the singular allegation, tliat the 
eense of shniiie in & child precedea all experience of 
the cousequenccs of actions. Is it not astounding fliiit 
ench an assertion should be ventured upon by any 
person of sane mind? At what period in a child's 
life, after it is capable of forming the idea of an action 
at idl, can it be without experience of the consequences 
of actions? As soon as it has t)ie idea of one person 
striking another, is it not aware that striking protluces 
pain ? As soon as it has the idea of bang cooimaodcd 
by its parent, has it not the notion, tjiat, by not doing 
what is commanded, it will excite the parent's dis- 
pleasure? A child's knowledge of tlie simple fact (one 
of the earliest be becomes acquainted with), that some 
acts produce pain, and others pleasure, is called by 
pompous names, — " se^ngand tracing the conacqucnees 
of crime," " trains of thought," " referring actions to a 
standard," — terms which imply continued reflection and 
large abstractions ; and, because theee terms are absurd 
when used of a child or an uneducated jierson, we are 
to conclude that a child or an uneducated person has no 
notion that one thing is caused by another. As well 
might it be stud that a child requires an instinct to tell 
him that he has ten fingers, because he knows it before 
he has ever thought of " making arithmetical computa- 
tions." Though a child is not a jurist or a moral 
philosopher (to whom alone the professor's phrases 
would be properly applicable), he lias the idea of him- 
self hurting or offending some one, or of some one 
hurting or annoying him. These are ideas which pi-e- 
cet\ii any sense of shame in doing wrong ; and it is out 
of (hcec elements, and nitt i>nf of abstractions, that the 
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supporters of the theory of utility contend that the idea 
of wn)ng, and our feelings of d!sap probation of it, are 
originally formed. Mr. Sedgwick's argument resem- 
bles one we often hear, — that the principle of utility 
must be false, because it supposes morality to be found- 
ed on the good of society ; an idea too complex for the 
majority of niaakiod, who look only to the particular 
persons concerned. Why, none but those who mingle 
in public transactions, or whose example is likely to 
have extensive influence, have any occasion to look 
beyond the partitydor persons concerned. Morality, 
for all other people, consists in doing good, and refrain- 
ing from harm, to themselves, and to those who imme- 
diately surround them. As soon as a child has the 
idea of voluntarily producing pleasure or pain to any 
one person, he has an accurate notion of utility. Whea 
he afterwards gradually rises to the very complex idea 
of " society," and learns in what manner his actions may 
affect the interests of other persons than those who are 
present to his sight, his conceptions of utility, and of 
right and wrong founded on utility, undergo a corre- 
sponding enlargement, but receive no new element. 

Again : if it were ever so true that the sense of 
shame in a child precedes all knowledge of conse- 
quences, what is that to the question respecting a moral 
sense ? Is the sense of shame the same thing witti a 
moral sense ? A child is ashamed of doing what he is 
told is wrong ; but so is he also ashamed of doing what 
he knows is right, if he expects to be laughed at for 
doing it : he is ashamed uf being duller tlian another 
child, of being ugly, of being poor, of not having fine 
clotliGS, of not being able to run or wrestle or box eo 
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well as anothei*. He is ashamed of whatever causes 
him to be tliought less of by the persona wbo surround 
him. This feeling of shame is accounted for by obvi- 
ous associations ; but suppose it to be innate, what 
would that prove in favor of a moral sense? If all 
that Mr. Sedgwick can show for a moral sense is tho 
sense of shame, it might well be supposed that all our 
moral sentiments are the result of opinions which come 
to us from without ; sigce the sense of shame so obvi- 
ously follows the opinion of others, and, at least in 
early years, is wholly determined by it. 

On the professor's first argument no more needs here 
be said. Ilis second is the following, — that moral 
feelings cannot " come of mere teaching," because they 
do not grow up gradually, but are often strongest in 
very early life. 

Now, this is, in the first place, a mistaking of the 
matter in dispute. The professor is not arguing with 
MandeviDe, or with the rhetoricians in Plato. Nobody 
with whom he is concerned says that moral feelings 
" come of mere teaching." jit is not pretended that 
diey are factitious and artificial associations, inculcated 
by parents and teachers purposely to further certain 
social ends, and no more congenial to our natural feel- 
ings than the contrary assodations. The idea of thei 
pain of another is naturally painful ; the idea of the I ' 
pleasure of another is naturally pleasurable. From 
this fact in our natural constitution, all our affections, 
both of love and aversion towards human beings, in so 
far as they arc different from those we entertain towards 
mere inanimate objects which are pleasant or <lisag]eea'' 
ble to us, ore held, by the best teachers of the theory 
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of utility, to originate. In thia, the unselfish part of 
our nature, lio» a fuiindation, even independently of 
inculcation from without, fur the generation of mora) 
feelings. J7 

But if, because it is not inconsistent with the consti- 
tution of our nature that moral feelings should grow up 
independently of teaching, Mr. Sedgwick would infer 
that they generally do so, or that teaching is not the 
eource uf almost all the moral feeling which exists in 
the world, his assertion is a piece of sentimentality 
completely at variance with the facts. If, by saying 
that " mural feelings are often strongest in very early 
life," Mr. Sedgwick means that they are strongest in 
children, he only proves his ignorance of children^ 
Young children Jbave affections, but not mural feelings ; 
and children whose will is never resisted never acquire 
them. There is no selfishness equal to that of chil- 
dren, as every one who is acquainted with children well 
knows. It is not the hard, cold selfishness of a grown 
person ; for the most affectionate children have it where 
theii affection is not supplying a counter-impulse : but 
the most selfish of grown persons docs nut come up to 
a child in the reckless seizing uf any pleasure to him- 
self, regardless of the ccnscquences to others. iThe 
pains of others, though naturally painful tu us, are not 
eu until we have reidized tliem by an act of imagina- 
tion, implying voluntary attention; and that no very 
young child ever pays while under the impulse of a 
present dcnirc. If a child restnilns the indulgence of 
any wish, it is citlicr from affection or syinpatliy, which i 
arc quite other feelings than those of morality, or else 
(whatever Mr. Sedgwick may think) because he boa 
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bran taught to do so ; and lie only learns the habit grad- 
ually, an<lJn proportion to the aseiduity and ekill of tho 
teaching. _J 

The assertion, that " moral feelings are often strongest 
ill very early life," is true in no sense but one, which 
vonfimis what it is brought to refute. LThe time of life at 
which moral feelings are apt to be strongest is the age 
when we cease to be merely members of our own fami- 
lies, and begin to have intercourse with the world^ 
that is, when the teaching has continued longest in one 
direction, and has not commenced in any other direc- 
tion. When we go forth into the world, and meet 
with teaching, both by precept and example, of an 
opposite tendency to that which we have been used 
to, the feeling begins to .weaken. Is this a sign of 
its being wholly independent of teaching? Has a boy ' 
quietly educated in a well-regulated honie, or one who 
has been at a public school, the strongest moral feel- 
ings? 

Enough has probably been said on the professor's 
0ccond argument. His third is, tliat teaching may 
strengthen our natural faculties, and call forth those 
which are powerless, because untried ; but cannot create 
a faculty which docs not exist; cannot, tlicrefore, have 
created the moral faculty. 

It ie surprising that Mr. Sedgwick should not see 
that his argument begs the question in dispute. To 
prove that our moral judgments are innate, he assumes 
that rfiey proceed from a distinct fitculty ; but this is 
precisely what the adherents of the principle of utility 
deny. They contend that the morality of actions is 
perceived by the same faculties by which we perceive 
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any other of the qualities of actions ; namely, our in- 
tellects and our senses. They hold the capacity of 
perceiving moral distinctions to be do more a distinct 
faculty than the capacity of trying causes, or of making 
a speech to a jury. This last is a very peculiar power ; 
yet no one says that it must have pre-existed m Sir 
James Scarlett before he was called to the bar, because 
teaching and practice cannot create a new (acuity. 
They can create a new power ; and a faculty is but a 
finer name for a power. Mr. Sedgwick loses sight of 
the very meaning of the word faculty, — facultaa. He 
talks of a faculty "powerless, because untried," — a 
jwwer powerless I • 

LThe only color for representing our moral judgments, 
as the result of a peculiar part of our nature, is, that 
our feelings of moral approbation and disapprobation 
are really peculiar feelings, j But is it not notorious, 
dat peculiar feelings, unlike any others which we have 
experience of, are created by association every day? 
What does the professor think of the feelings of ambi> 
tion, — the desire of power over our feUow-creirtnres, 
and the pleasure of its possession and exercise? These 
are peculiar feelings ; but they are obviously generated, 
by the law of association, from the connection between 
power over our fellow-creatures, and the gratification 
of almost all our other inclinations. What will the 
professor sny of the chivalrous point of honor? what 
of the feelings of envy and jealousy? what of the 

• We cannot help refeninp (he profeneor b»ck to Locke, Mid to that veiy 
chapter "Un Power" wliicli he singles out for pcculisr abjui^tinn. Wa 
racoaimsad to hii upeciiil aUeDtion the odtninbie remurks in Chit eh>pt«r on 
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feelings of the miser to his gold? Who erer looked 
npon ^eee last aa the subject of a distinct natural 
fiiculty ? Tlieir origin in association is obvious to all 
the world ; yet tLey are feelings as peculiar, as unlike 
any other port of uur natui'e. as tlie feelings of con- 
scieace. 

It will hardly be believed that what we have now 
answered is all that Mr. Sedgwick advances to prove 
the principle of utility untrue ; yet such is the fact. 
Let ua now sec whether he is more successful in prov- 
ing the pernicious consequences of the principle, and the 
" degrading effect " which it produces " on the temper 
and conduct of those who adopt it." 

The professor's talk is more indcBnite, and the few 
ideas he has are more overlaid with declamatory phrases, 
on this jwint, than even on the preceding one. We can, 
however, descry tlirough the mist some faint semblance 
of two tangible objections, — one, tliat the principle of 
utility is not suited to man's capacity ; that, if we were 
ever so desirous of applying it correctly, we should not 
be capable : the other, that it debases the moral prac- 
tice of those who adopt it ; which seems to imply 
(strange as the assertion is) that the adoption of it as a 
principle is not consistent with aa attempt to apply it 
correctly. 

We must quote Mr. Sedgwick's very words, or it 
would hardly be believed tliat we quote him fairly : — 

" Independontly of the bad effi!i:(a produced on the moral 
cbai-acter of man by a system which ninke.^ exitediency (in 
whBl«ver sense the word be u^cd) the test of riglil and wrong, 
we may affirm, on a more general view, that the rule itself lA 
nttcrly unfitted to his caiMwity. Feeble as man may be, be 
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fbnns a link in a cliain of moral causes, aMxnxling to tbe 
throne of God ; and, trifling as his individual acta may seem, 
iiQ tries in vain to follow out their consequences as they gc 
down into the countless ages of coining time. Viewed in tliis 
light, every act of man is woven into a moral sjatom, ascend- 
ing through the past, descending to the future, and precon- 
ceived in the mind of the Almighty. Nor dues this notion, 
as fur as regards ourselves, end in mere quietism and neces- 
sity. For we know right from wrong, and have that liberty 
of action which implies responsibility ; and, as for as we are 
allowed to look into the ways of Froviileni-c, it seems oom- 
patible with his attributes to use the voluntary acts of created 
btings as second causes Id woi'king out the ends of his owd 
will. Leaving, however, out of question that stumbling-block 
which the prescience of God has often thrown in the way of 
feeble and doubting minds, we are at least certain that man 
lias not foreknowledge to trace the consequences of a single 
action of his own ; and hence that utility (in the highest senae 
of which the word is capable) is, as a test of right and wnMig, 
unfltted to his understand! pg, and therefore worthless in iu 
application." — pp. 63, 64. 

Mr. Sedgwick appears to be one of that numerous 
class wlio never take the trouble to set before themselves 
fairly an opinioii, g'hiGh they have an a^ersion^p) Who 
ever said that it was lieceasary to foresee all the couse- 
qucnccs of each individual action " as they go down into 
the countless ages of coming time"? iSome of the con- 
sequences of an action are accidental; others are ita 
natural result, according to the known laws of the uni- 
verse. The former, for the most part, cannot be fore- 
seen ; but the whole course of human life is founded 
upon die fiict, that the latter can. • In what reliance do 
we ply our several trades ? In vrtat reliance do we buy 
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or Bell, eat or drink, write books, or read them ; walk, 
ride, speak, thiDk, — except on our foresight of tlie con- 
acr{uencc3 of those actions? The cominuneat person 
lives according to mtuiims of prudence wholly founded 
on foresight of consequences ; and we are told by a 
wise man from Cambridge, that tlie foresight of con- 
sequences, as a rule to guide ourselves by, is impossi- 
ble I Our foresight of consequences is not perfect. Is 
any thing else in our constitution perfect? "Est quo- 
dam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra : Non possis oculo 
quantum contendere Lynceus ; N^on tamen idcirco con- 
temnas lippus inungi." If the professor quarrels with 
such means of guiding our conduct as we are gifted 
with, it is incumbent on him to show, that, in point of 
fact, we have been provided with better. Does the 
moral sense, allowing its existence, point out any surer 
practical rules? If so, let us have them in black and 
white. If nature has given us rules which suffice for 
our conduct, without any consideration of the probable 
consequences of our actions, produce them. But no : 
for two thousand years, nature's moral code has been a 
topic for declamation, and no one has yet produced 
a single chapter of it ; nothing but a few elementary 
generalities, which are the mere alphabet of a morality 
founded upon utility. Hear Bishop Butler, the ora- 
cle of the moral-sense school, and whom our author 
quotes : — 

"However xaui:h men may have disputed about the nature 
of virtue, and wliatcver grouud for doubt there may be about 
particulars, yet, in geueral, there is an universally acknowl- 
edgi^ standard of it. It is that wliich nil agos and all coun- 
tries luivc nuide a profussiou of in public ; it is that which 
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everv man yoa meet puts oa tlie show of; it is that which the 
primary and fundamental lans of all civil constitutions over 
Ihe face of the e-arth nuike it their buuness and endwivor to 
enforce the practice of upon mankind ; namely, justice, ve- 
racity, and regard to the common good." — p. 130. 

Mr. Sedgwick proiees Butler for not being more ex- 
planatory.* Did Butler, then, or does Mr. Sedgwick, 
seriously believe that mankind have not sufGcient fore- 
sight of consequence^ to perceive the advantage of 
."justice, veracity, and regard to the common good"? 
that, without a peculiar faculty, they would not be able 
to see that these qualities are useful to tbeni? 

When, indeed, the question arises, T{'~/iaJ t« justice, 
— that is, wlmt are those claims of others which vre are 
bound to respect, — and What is the conduct required 
by " regard to the common good " ? the solutions which 
we can deduce from our foresight of consequences are 
not infallible. But let any one try those which be can 
deduce from the moral sense. Can he deduce any? 
Show us, written in the human heart, any answer to 
these questions. Bishop Butler gives up the point, and 
Mr. Sedgwick praises him for doing so. When Mr. 
Sedgwick wants something definite to oppose to the 
indcfiniteness of a morality founded on utility, he haa 
recourse, not to tlie moral sense, but to Christianity. 
With such fairness as this does he hold the balance be- 
tween the two principles : he supposes his moral-sense 

• "Hero evory thing," »ays he, "remsins indefinite ; j^l«ll Uie lucMfl- 
■Ive propositiona liave Uielr meuiiag. Tbe lathor knew welt Ihuthetbio^ 
ha had to dcnl wiih were indefinite, and thst he could not feller them in tha 
l»n)!UHge of B formal definition wilhout TioUlinfi tlieir nature. But tow 
eowil hu been the number of moml wrilera who have uiidentood Ihc tmi 
vaiua of this furtwaruice ! " 

D.3l.za..y Google 
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mtin provided with all the guidance which can be de- 
rived from a revelation from heaven, and his utilitariun 
destitute of any such help. When one seea the ques- 
tion so stated, one cannot wonder at any conclusi;)n. 
Need we aay, tliat revelation, as a means of supplying 
the uncertainty of human judgment, ia as open to one 
of the two parties as to the other? ffeed we say that 
Paley, the very author, who, in this Discourse, is treated 
as the representative of the utilitarian system, appeals 
to revelation throughout? and obtains no credit from 
Mr. Sedgwick for it, but the contrary ; for revclationt 
it seems, may be referred to in aid of the moral sense, 
but not to assist or rectify our judgments of utility. 

The truth, however, is, that revelation (if by revela- 
tion be meant the New Testament), as Paley Justly 
observed, enters little into the details of ethics. ^Chris- 
tianity does not deliver a, code of morals, any more dian 
a code of laws. Its practical morality is altogether 
indefinite, and was meant to be so. This indcfiniteness 
has been considered by some of the ablest defenders of 
Christianity as one of its most signal merits, and among 
the strongest proofs of its divine origin ; being the qual- 
ity which fits it to be an universal religion, and distin- 
guishes it both from the Jewisli dispensation, and from 
all other religions, which as they invariably enjoin, 
under their most awful sanctions, acts which are only 
locally or temporarily useful, are in their own nature 
local and temporary. .Christianity, on the contraiy, 
infiuenccs the conduct by shaping the chantctcr itself; it 
supis at so elevating and purifying the desires, that there 
Bhall be no hinderance to the fulfilment of our duties 
when recognized; but of wlwt our duties are, atleartr 
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in rcgnn] to outward acts, it 8ays very little but what 
iiii>riiliot3 in general hnvo siiid. If, tlmrcfon;, we would 
liiive any definite morality at all, we must jjcrfureo 
resort to that "foresight of consequences," of the ditE- 
cultic? of wliich the professor has so forinidiiblc an 
idea. 

But this talk about uncertainty U mere exaggeration. 
There would be great UDcertiiinty if each individual had 
all to do for himself, and only his own cx|)crience to 

< guide hiin. But we are not so situated. (Eycry one 
directs himself in morality, as in all his conduct, not by 
his own unaided foresight, but by the accumulated 
wisdom of all former ages, embodied in traditional 

' aphorienis. So strong is the disposition to submit to 
the authority of such traditions, and so little danger is 
there, in most conditions of mankind, of criing on the 
other side, that the absurdest customs ore perpetuated 
through a lapse of ages from no other cause. A hun- 
dred millions of human beings think it the most exalted 
virtue to swing by a hook before an idol, and the most 
dreadful j>ollution to drink cow-broth, — only because 
their forefathers thought bo. A Turk thinks it the 
height of indecency for women to be seen in the streets 
unveiled ; and, when he is told that in some countries 
this happens without any evil result, he shakes his head, 
and says, "If'you hold butter to the fire, it will melt." 
Did not many generations of the most ctlucated men in 
Europe believe every line of Arislotle to be infallible? 
So difficult is it to break loose from a receixed opinion. 
The progress of experience, and the growth of the 
human intellect, succeed but too slowly in correcting 
and improving traditional opinions. There is little fear. 
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truly, thftt the mass of mankiiHl should insist iipoE 
"tracing the consequences of actions" by tlieir own 
unaided hghts : they arc but too ready to let it be done 
for them once for all, and to think they have nothing to 
do with rules of morality (as Torj' writers say they have 
with the laws) but to obey them. 

Mr. Sedgwick is master of the stock phrases of thosK 
who know jiotliing of the principle of utility but the 
name. To act upon rules of conduct, of wliich utility 
is recognized as the basis, he calls " waiting for the cal- 
culations of utility," — a thing, according to him, in 
itself immoral, since "to hesitate is to rebel." On the 
same principle, navigating by rule, instead of by instinct, 
might be called waiting for the calculations of astronomy. 
There seeoig no absolute necessity for putting off the 
calculations until the ship is in the middle of the South 
Sea. Because a sailor has not veriiicd all the compu- 
tations in the Nautical Almanac, docs he therefore 
"hesitate" to use it? 

Thus far Itlr. Sedgwick on the difBcultics of the 
principle of utility, when we mean to apply it honestly. 
But he further charges the principle with having a 
" debasing " and " degrading " effect, 

A word like "debasing," applied to any thing which 
acts upon the mind, may mean several things. It may 
mean, making us unjirlncipled ; regardless of tlie rights 
and feelings of other people. It miiy mean, making us 
slavish ; spiritless ; submissive to injury or insult ; inca- 
pable of asserting our own rights, and vindicating the 
just independence of our minds and actions. It may 
mean, making us cowardly; slothful; incapable of bear- 
ing pain, or nerving ourselves to exertion for a worthy 
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object. It may mean, making ua narrow-minded; 
piisillfinimous, in Hobbes's genee of the worcl ; too intent 
upon little tilings to fuel rightly about great ones ; in- 
capable of having our imagination fired by a grand 
object of contemplation ; incapable of thinlcing, feeling, 
aepiring, or acting, on any but a Email scale. An 
opinion which produced any of these effects upon the 
mind would be rightly called debasing. But wheD, 
without proving, or even in plain terms asserting, that 
it produces these effects, or any effects which he can 
make distinctly understood, a man merely says of an 
opinion that it b debasing, all he really snye ia that be 
has a feeling which he cannot exactly describe, but 
upon which he values himself, and to which the opinion 
is in some way or other offensive. What definite pro[>- 
osition concerning the effect of any doctrine on the 
mind can be extracted from such a passage aa fliis? — 

"If expediency be the measure of rigbt, and every one 
daim the liberty of judgment, virtue and vice have no longer 
any fixed relations to the moral condition of man, but changts 
with the fluctuations of opinion. Not only are his actions 
tainted by prejudice and passion, but his rule of life, under 
this system, must be tainted in tike degree, — must be brought 
down to its own level ; for be will no longer be able, com- 
patibly vith his principles, to sepnrale the rule from its appli- 
cation. No high and unvarying standard of morality which 
his heart approves, however infirm his practice, will be offered 
to his thoughts. But his bad passions will continue to do 
their work in bending him to the earth ; and, unless he be held 
u|inght by the sti-ong power of religion (an extrinsic |iowcr 
whidi 1 iim not now considering), he will inevitably be carried 
Jawn, by a degrading standard of action, to a sordid and 
f^ovolling life. It may perha(« be said that ne are arguing 
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KgsinBt a mle, onlj from its misapprehenaon and abuse. But 
we reply, that every precept is practically bad when its abuaa 
is natural and inevitable ; that the system of iiljlity brings 
down Virtue from a heavenly throne, and pkces her on an 
earthly tribunal, where her dedBions, no longer supported by 
Hny holy saDCtion, are distorted by judidal ignorance, and 
tainted by base passion." — p. 63. 

What does this tell ua ? Firat, that, if utility be the 
atimdard, different persons may have different opinions 
on morality. Tills is the talk about uncertainty, which 
hae been already disposed of. Next, that, where there 
is uncertainty, men's passions will bias their judgment. 
Granted : this is one of the evils of onr condition, and 
must be borne with. Wc do not diminish it by pre- 
tending that Nature telle us what is right, when nobody 
ever ventures to set down what Nature tella na, nor 
affects to expound her laws in any way but by an appeal 
to utility. All that the remainder of the passage does, 
is to repeat, in various phrases, that Mr. Sedgwick feela 
such a " standard of action " to be " degrading ; " that 
Mr. Sedgwick feels it to be " sordi<l " and " grovelling," 
If so, nobody can compel Mr. Sedgwick to adopt it. 
If he feeh it debasing, no doubt it would be so to him ; 
bnt, imtil he is able to show some reason why it must 
be so to others, may we be permitted to surest, that 
perhaps tlie cause of its being so to himself is only that 
he doca not understand it ? 

Read this : — 

" Christianity considers every act gronnded on mere worldly 
consequences as built on a false foundation. The main9prin<; 
of every virtue is placed by it in the affections, called into 
renewed strength by a fbcling of self-abasement, by gratitude 
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for an immortnl benefit, bj communion with God, and bf 
the hopes of cverlasling life. Ilnmilily in the ruiindntUm 
of the Clirtstiflti's honor; distrust of Belf ia the ground of his 
strength; and his religion tells him that every work of man 
ifl counted worthless in the si)[ht of Heaven, as the mean^ 
of bis pardon or tbe price of his redemption. Tet it gives 
him ft pure and perfect rule of life, and does not for an 
instant exempt him from the duty of obedience In hi^ rule : 
for it ever aims at a purgation of the nioral fai-ullies, nod a 
renewal of the defaced image of God ; and its moral precepts 
flare an evcrlasiing Btinction. And tlius docs Clirislian love 
become an efficient and abiding principle, not tested by the 
wtorld, bnt above tlie world ; yet reaching the life-spring of 
every virtuous deed, and producing in iia season a harvest of 
good and noble works incomparably more abundant than ever 
rose from any other soil. 

"The utilitarian scheme starts, on the contrary, with an 
abrogation of the authority of conscience, — a rejection of the 
mural feelings as the test of right and wrong. From first to 
last, it is in iMindage to the world, measuring every act by a 
worldly standard, and estimating its valoe by worldly conse- 
qu(.nces. Virtue becomes a question of calculation, — a 
matter o{ profit or loss ; and, if man gain heaven at all on 
such a ayste-tn, it must be by arithmetical details, — the com- 
putation of his dtuly work, — the balance of his moral ledger. 
A concJu^on such as this offends against the spirit breathing 
in every page of the book of life ; yet is it &irly drawn from 
the principle of utility. It appears, indeed, not only to have 
been foreseen by Paley, but to have been accepted by him ; a 
striking instance of the tenacity with which man ever clings 
to system, and is reariy to ombni-e even its monstrous conse- 
quences ratlicr llinii believe that lie has himst^If been building 
on a wrong foundation." — pp. C6, 67. 

In a note, lie adds : — 

"The following fire lliu jxisangcs liorc rcferr^^^^ 
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"'The Chrislinn religion Iinth not RScertained (he preciM 
quantity of virtue nccewary to SHlvatioii.' 

" ' It lias been said, that it can never be a just ecooomy of 
Providence to admit one part of mankind into lieuven, and 
condemu the other to hell ; since there must be very little lo 
(.-hoose between the worat man who is received into henven, 
uitd the best who is excluded. And how know we, it might 
be answered, but that there mny be as tittle to chuoae in their 
condition? ? ' — Moral Philoiophy, book i. ch. 7. 

"In the latter years of his life, Palcy would, I believe, 
have been incapable of tittering or conceiving sentimenta such 

So that a " purgation of the moral faculties " is 
necessary: the moral feelings require to be corrected. 
Yet the moral feelings arc " the test of right and 
wrong ; " and whoever " rejects " them as a test must 
be colled hard names. But we do not want to convict 
Mr. Sedgwick of inconsistency : we want to get at his 
meaning. Have we come to it at last ? The gravamen 
of the charge against the principle of utility seems 
to lie in a word. LUtility is a worldly standard, and 
estimates every act by loorldly con8equenceg> 

Like most persons who are spe^ng, from their feel- 
ings only, on a subject on which they have never seri- 
ously thought, the professor is imposed upon by words. 
He is carried away by on ombiguity. To make hia 
ossertion about the loorldlinesg of the standard of 
utility true, it must be understood in one sense ; to 
make it have the invidious effect which is intended, it 
must be understood in another. By "worldly," does 
he mean to imply what is commonly meant when the 
word is used as a reproach, — on undue regard to in- 
terest in the vulgar sense; our wealth, puweri ao^d 
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position, and the like ; our comtnand over agreeaUe 
outwnnl objects, and over the opinion and good offices 
of other people? If so, to call utility a worldly stan- 
dai-d is to misrepresent the doctrine, [ft ia not true 
that utility eatiioatea actions by this sort of conse- 
quences : it estimates them by all their consequences. 
If he means that the principle of utility regards only 
(to use a scholastic distinction) the objective conse- 
quGDces of actions, and omits the subjective; attends to 
the effects on our outward condition, and that of other 
people, too much ; to those on our internal sources of 
happiness or unhappiness too little, — this criticism is, as 
we have already remarked, in some degree applicable 
to Pnlcy : but to charge this blunder upon the principle 
of utility, would be to say, that, if it is your rule to 
judge of a thing by its consequences, you will judge 
only by a portion of them. ^ Again : if Mr. Sedgwick 
meant to speak of a " worldly standard " in contm- 
dtstinction to a religious standard, and to say, that, if 
we adopt the principle of utility, we cannot admit 
religion as a sanction for it, or cannot attach impor- 
tance to religious motives or feelings, the assertion 
would be simply false, and a gross injustice even to 
Paley. What, therefore, can Mr. Sedgwick mean? 
Merely this : that oar actions take place in the world ; 
that their consequences are produced in the world ; that 
we have been placed in the world ; and that there, if 
anj^vhere, we must earn a place in heaven. The 
morality founded on utility allows this, certainly : does 
Mr. Sedgwick's system of morality deny it? 

Mark the confusion of ideas involved in this sen- 
tence : " Christianity considers every act grounded od 
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zaere worldly consequeoces as built on a false fouudn 
lion." Whnt is enving a father from denth, but saving 
him from a worldly consequence? What are healing 
tlie sick, clothing the naked, sheltering the houseless, 
but acta which wholly consist in producing a worldly 
consequence? Confine Mr. Sedgwick to nnambiguoua 
^vords, and he is already answered. What is really 
true is, that Christianity considers no act as meritori- 
ous which is done from mere woridly motives,- that is, 
which is in no degree prompted by the desire of our 
own moral perfection, or of the approbation of a perfect 
being. These motives, we need scarcely observe, may 
be eqnally powerful, whatever be our standard of mo- 
rality, provided we believe tlmt the Deity approves it. 
I^Mr. Se<lg\^'ick is scandalized at the supposition, that 
the place awarded to each of us in the next world will i 
depend on the balance of the good and evil of our livesN 
According to his notions of justice, we presume, it 
ought to depend wholly upon one of the two. As 
usual, Mr. Sedgwick begins by a misapprehension : he 
neither uiideretands Paley, nor the conclusion which, 
he says, is "fairly drawn from the principles of utility." 
Pnley held, with other Christians, that our place here- 
after would be determined by our degree of moral 
perfection ; that is, by the balance, not of our good 
and evil deeds, which depend upon opportunity and 
temptation, but of our good and evil dispositions; by 
the intensity and continuity of our will to do good ; 
by the strength with which we have struggled to be 
virtuous ; not by our accidental lapses, or by the un- 
intended good or evil which has followed from onr 
actions. When Paley aoid that Christianity has not 
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asccrttuncd " the precise quHntity of virtue necessary to 
enlvntion," he <]i(l not mean the number or kind- of 
beneficial actions: he meant that Christianity has not 
tiecided what positive strength of virtuous iudinatioiia, 
and what capneity of resisting teoiptations, will procure 
ncquitta] at the tribunal of God. And most wisely is 
this leR undecided. Nor can there be a solution more 
consistent with the attributes which Christianity aa- 
cribes to the Deity than Paley'a own, — that every step 
of advance in moral perfection will be something gained 
towards everlasting welfare. 

Tlie remainder of Mr. Sedgwick's argument — if 
argument it can be called — is a perpetual ignoratio 

I elenchi. \ He lumps up the principle of utility — which 
is a theory of right and wrong — witli the theory, if 
there be such a theory, of the universal selfishness of 

1 mankind. We never know, for many sentences to- 
gether, which of the two he is arguing against ; he 
never seems to know it himself. He begins a sentence 
on the one, and ends it on the other. In his mind, 
they seem to be one and the same. Bead this: — 

" Utililannn philosophy and Qiristian ethics liave in their 
principles and motives no common bond of union, and ou<;ht 
never to linvc been linked leather in one system ; for, jiHlliiite 
Btid dis^'uiBO the diffen'Qce as we may, we shall find at hurt 
that they rest on <-c|mraie foundiitions, — one deriving alt its 
Btrcngth ti-om tint moiiJ feelings, and the olhcr from the eelf- 
isli pasiiions of our nature." — p. 67. 
Or this : — 

"If wv suppri'i-u the antborily of cwisclenoe, reject the 
niorul feeliiigH, rid ourselves of llie sentiments of honor, »i>d 
sink (as men loo ofilcn do) lulow the influence of n-lifp'Mi 
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and if, at tlie same time, wc are taught to think that utility 
is the aniversal test of right nnd wrong, — wlint is thcro left 
witliin u8 as an antagonist power to tlic craving of pattsion, or 
the base appetite of worldly gain ? In sm-h a condition of llii! 
Boul, all motive not terminating in nwrc passion bccomus 
utterly devoid of meaning. On tiiis system, the sinner is no 
longer abhorred as a rebel against his better nature, — as one 
who profanely mutilates the image of God ; he aels only on 
the prindplea of other men ; but he blunders in calculaUng the 
chances of his personal advantage, and thus we deprive 
virtue of ita holiness, and vice of ils deformity ; humanity of 
its honor, and language of its meaning ; we shut out, as no 
better than madness or folly, the loftiest sentiments of the 
heathen as well as of the Christian world ; and all that is 
great or generous in our nature droops under the influence of 
a cold and withering selfishness." — pp. 76, 77. 

Every lice of this passage convicta Mr. Sedgwick 
of never having token the trouble to know the mean- 
ing of the terms in which the doctrine he so eagerly 
vilifies 18 conveyed. What has " calculating the chances 
of personal advonttige" to do with the principle of 
utility? The object of Mr. Sedgwick b to represent 
that principle as leading to the conclusion, Uuitavicious 
man is no more, a subject of disapprobation than a 
|K!m>n who blunders in a question of prudence. If 
Mr. Sedgwick did but know what tlie principle of utility 
iH, he would see that it leads to no such conclusion. 
Some people have been led to that conclusion, not by 
the principle of utility, but either by the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity incorrectly understood, or by a 
theory of motives which has been called the selfish the- 
ory ; and even from that it does not justly follow., - . 

The finery about shutting out " lofty scntimenw^ 
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scarcely dcscrvcG notice. It resembles wliat is said in 
the next pttge about " suppressing all the kiadly emo< 
tiiiiis which miniater to virtue." We are for from 
charging Mr. Sedgwick with wilflil misreprescntution ; 
but thia is the very next thing to it, — misreprescntA- 
tion in voluntary ignorance. Who proposes to suppress 
any " kindly emotion " ? Human beings, the professor 
may be assured, will always love and honor every sen- 
timent, whetlier " lofty " or otherwise, which is either 
directly pointed to their good, or tends to raise the mind 
above the influence of the |>etty objects for the sake 
of which mankind injure one another. The professor 
is afraid thiit the einner will be " no longer abhorred.'* 
We imagined that it was not the sinner who should bo 
abhorred, but sin. Mankind, however, are sufficiently 
ready to abhor whatever is obviously noxious to them. 
A human being filled with ninlcvolent dispositions, or 
coldly indifferent to the feelings of his fellow-creatures, 
wilt never, the professor may assure himself, be amiable 
in their eyca. Whether they will speak of liim as "a 
rebel against his better nature" — "one who profanely 
mutilates the image of God," and so on — will depend 
upon whether they are proficients in commonplace 
rhetoric ; but, whatever words they use, rely on it, that 
while men dread and abhor a wolf or a serpent, which 
liave no better nature, and no image of God to mutilate, 
they will abhor with infinitely greater intensity a human 
being, who, outwardly resembling themselves, is in- 
wardly their enemy, and, being far more powerful thaa 
" toad or asp," voluntarily cherishes the same disposi- 
tion to mischief. 

If utility be tlie standard, "the end," in the profeS' 
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oof's opinion, "will be miide to sanctify the means'* 
(p. 78). We answer. Just bo far as in any other 
syetem, and no farther. \ In every system of morality, 
the end, when good, justifies all means which do not 
confiiet with some more important good. \ On Mr. 
Sedgwick's own scheme, are there not ends which sanc- 
tify actions, in other cases deserving the utmost abhor- 
rence, — such, for instance, as taking the life of a 
fellow-creature in cold blood, in the face of the whole 
people? L According to the principle of utility, the end 
justifies all means necessary to its attainment, except 
those which are more mischievous than the end is 
useful ; an exception amply sufficient. J 

We have now concluded our examination of Mr. 
Sedgwick : first, as a commentator on the studies which 
form part of a liberal education; and, nest, a« an a^ 
sailant of the "utilitarian theory of morals." Wo 
have shown, that, on the former subject, he has omitted 
almost every thing wliich ought to have been said ; that 
almost all which he has said is trivial, and much of it 
erroneous. With regard to the other part of his design, 
we have shown that he has not only failed to refute 
the doctrine that human happiness is t)ic foundation of 
morality, but has, in the attempt, proved himself not 
to understand what the doctrine is ; and to be capable 
of bringing the most serious charges against other 
men's opinions, and themselves, which even a smatter- 
ing of the knowledge appropriate to the subject would 
have shown to be groundless. 

We by no means affect to consider Mr. Sedgwick as 
(what he would not himself claim to be) a sufficient 
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ndvocatc of llie cause lie hns ei^puuscd, nor pretend tfant 
lib pages contain the best that can be said, or even the 
beat that haa been said, agjiinat the theory of utility. 
That theory numbers, among its enemies, minds of al- 
most every degree of power and intellectual accomplish- 
uient;!, among whom many are capable of making out 
n much better apparent case for their opinion. But 
Mr. Sedgwick's is a fair enough sample of the popular 
arguments against the theory : his book baa had more 
readers and more applauders than a better book would 
liave had, because it is level with a lower class of capa- 
cities ; and though, by pointing out its imperfections, 
we do little to establish our own opinion, it is some- 
thing to have shown on how light grounds, in some 
cases, men of gravity and reputation arraign the opinion, 
and are admire<l and applauded for so arraigning it. 

The question is not one of pure speculation. Not 
to mention the importance, to those who are intrusted 
with the education of the moral sentiments, of just 

I views respecting their origin and nature, we may re- 
mark, that, upon the truth or falseness of the doctrine 
of n moral sense, it depends whether morality is a fixed 
or a progressive body of doctrine. If it be true that 
man has a sense given him to determine what i« rij^ht 
and wrong, it follows that his moral judgments and 

, feelings cannot be susceptible of any improvement : 
such as they are, they ought to remain. The question, 
what mankind in general ought to think and feel on the 
subject of their duty, must be determined by obscr\'ing 
what, when no interest or passion can be seen to bias 
them, they think and feel already. According to the 
theory of utility, on the contrary, the question, what is 
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four duty, 18 as open to discussion as any other question. 
Moral doctrines are no more to be received without 
evidence, nor to be sifted less carefully, than any other 
doctrines. An appeal lies, as on fill other subjects, 
from a received opinion, however generally entertained, 
|| to the decisions of cultivated reason. The weakness 
of human intellect, and aJI the other infirmities of our 
nature, are considered to interfere as much with the 
rectitude of our judgments on morality as on any other 
of our conccrne ; and changes as great nrc anticipated 
in our opinions on that subject as on every other, both 
from the progress of intelligence, fi-oni more authentic 
and enlarged exjierience, and from alterations in the 
condition of the human race, requiring altered rules 
of conduct, >" . 

It deeply concerns the greatest interests of our race, ^jY 
that the Ifn^ mode of treating ethicid (^ne^tions which "^* 
aims at correcting existing maxims, and rectifying any 
of the perversions of existing feeling, should not bo 
borne down by clamor. The contemners of analysis 
hnve long enough had all the pretension to themselves. 
They have had the monopoly of the claim to pure and 
lofty and sublime principles ; and those wlio gave rea- 
sons to justify their feelings have submitted to be cried 
down as low and cold and degraded. We hope they 
will submit no longer; and, not content with meeting 
the metaphysics of their more powerful adversaries by 
pnifounder metaphysics, will join battle in the field of 
popular wtntrovcrsy with every antagonist of name and 
reputation, cten when, as in the [trcscnt case, his name 
and rcjtntjttion are hij only cliiims to bo heard on such 
a subject. ^Oo>'k' 
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The word "civilization," like many other terms of the 
philosophy of human nature, is a word of double mean- 
ing. It soiiictimes stands for kiiman improvement in , 
general, and sometimes for certp^ff-Jcinds of improve^ 
ment in particular. 

We are accustomed to call a country more ci\-ilized 
if we think it more improved ; more eminent in the 
best characterii'tics of man and society ; further ad- 
vanced in the mad to perfection; happier, nobler, wiser. 
This is one sense of the word "civilization." LBut, in 
anotlicr sense, it Stands for that kind of improvement 
only which distinguishes a wealthy and powerful nation 
from savages or barbarians. ) It is in this sense that we 
may speak of the vices or the miseries of civilization ; 
and that the question has been seriously propounded, 
whether civilization is, on the whole, a good or an evil. 
Assuredly, we entertain no doubt on this point: we 
hold that civilization is a good ; that it is the C4iuse of 
niiieh good, and not incompatible with any ; but wo 
think there is other good, much even of the highest 
goiKl, which civilization in liiis sense docs not provide 
for, and some which it has n tendency (though thai 
tendency may be counteracted) to impede. 

• London ond WciliuluBlor Ktview, April, ^*f)Qn[|^ 
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The inquiry into which these coDsideratioua would 
lead 18 calculated to throw light upon innny of tlie 
rharacteristtc features of our time. [The present era is 
pre-eminently the era of civilization in the nam)w 
(icnee, — whether we consider what has ah'cady beett- 
achieved, or the rapid advances making towards still 
greater aehieveinents.,) We do not regard tlie age aa 
either equally advanced or equally progressive in many 
of the other kinds of impruvemcnt. In some, it appears 
to us stationary ; in some, even retrograde. Moreover, 
the iroeaistible consequences of a state of advancing 
civilization ; the new position in which that advance haa 
placed, and is every day more and mure placing, man- 
kind ; tJie entire inapplicability of old rules to this new 
position; and the necessity, if we would eitlier realize 
the benefita of the new state or preserve those of the 
old, that we should adopt many new rules, and new 
coursca of action, — are topica which seem to i-equirc a 
more comprehensive examination than they have usually 
received. 



We shall on the present occasion use the word "civili- 
zation" only in the rcsttj eted sense ; not that in which 
it is synonymous with improvement, but tliat in which tt 
is the direct converse or contrary of rudeness or harba- 
rism^ Whatever be the characteristica of what we call 
savago life, the contrary of these, or the qualities which 
society puts on as it throws off these, constitute civili- 
zation. Thus a savage tribe consists of a handful of 
individuals, wandering or thinly scattered over a vast 
tract of country : a dense )K>pulution, therefore, dwell- 
ing in fixed habitations, and largely collected together 
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iu towns and villagos, we term oivillzed. In savage 
life, there ia no commerce, no manufactures, no^ricul- 
ture, ur uoxt to none : a country rich in the fruits of 
agriculture, commerce, aad manufactures, we call civil- 
ized. In savage communities, each person shifts for 
himself: except in war (and even then very imper- 
fcutly), we seldom see any joint operations earrictl on 
by the union of many; nor do savages, in genera], 
find much pleasure in eocli other's society. Wherever, 
tlierefore, we find human beings acting together for 
- common purposes In large bodies, and enjoying the 
pleasures of social intercourse, we term them civilized. 
In savage life, there is little or no law, or administration 
of justice ; no systematic employment of the collective 
strength of society to protect individuals against injury 
from one another : every one trusts to his own strength 
or cunning; and, where that fails, he is generally without 
resource.; We accordingly call a people civilized, whore 
the arrangements of society for protecting the persons 
and proi)erty of its members are sufficiently perfect to 
maintain peace among them; i.e., to induce the bulk 
of the community to rely for their security mainly upon 
social arrangements, and renoimce for the most part, 
and in ordinary circumstances, the vindication of their 
interests (whether in the way of aggression or of de- 
fence) by their individual strength or courage^. 

These ingredients of civilization are vaiious ; but con- 
sideration will satisfy us that they are not improperly 
classed together. History, and their own nature, alike 
show that they begin together, always co-exist, and 
accompany each other in their growth. Wherever 
tliere has arisen sufficient knowledge of the arts of life, 
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■nd sufficient security of projierty nnd person, to render 
the progressive increase of wealth and population possi- 
ble, the conintunity becomes und continues pni^rcssive 
in ail tlic elements which we have just enumerated. 
Tlic^e eieuicnta exist in modern I^urope, luid cs2>ecially 
in Great Britain, in a more eminent degree, and in a 
atnte of more rapid progression, than at any other place 
or time. We propose to consider some of the conse- 
quences which that high and progressive state of civili- 
zation haa already produced, and of tfce further ouca 
which it is hastening to produce. 

The most remarkable of those consequences of ad- 
vancing civilization, which the state of the world is now 
forcing upon the attention of thinking minds, is this, — 
/that power passes more and more from individuals, and 
small knots of individuals, to masses; that the impor- 
tance of the masses becomes constantly greater, that 
of individuals less.) 

The caused, evidences, and consequences of this law 
of human affiurs well deserve attention. 

There are two elements of importance and influence 
tuoong mankind : ^ .ojie is property ; the otiier, 
poffiere_Mid_acquirement8 of mind. Both of these, in 
an early stage of civilization, are confined to a few per- v 
sons. In the beginnings of society, the [Wwer of the 
masses docs not exist, because property and intelligence 
have no existence beyond a very small portion of the 
community ; and, even if they had, those who possessed 
the smaller portions would be, from their incapacity of 
co-operation, unable to cope with those who possessed 
ibe larger. ^-, , 

D.3l.zac.yt,A"10gle 
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In the more backward countrico of the present time^ 
mill in nil P^urope at no distiint date, we see prn|)erry 
entirely concentrated in a Binall number of hands ; the 
remainder of the people being, with fcw excei>ttoo3, 
cither the military retainers and dependnnts of the 
jtoBscseore of property, Of serfs, stripped and tortured 
at pleasure by one master, and pillaged by a hundred. 
At no period could it be said that there was literally no 
middle class, but that class was extremely feeble, both 
in numbers and nn power ; while the laboring people, 
absorbed in manual toil, with difficulty earned, by the 
iitinnnt excess of exertion, a more or less scanty and 
nhvays precarious subsistence. The character of this 
state of society was the utmost excess of poverty and 
impotence in the masses ; the most enormous importance 
and uncontrollable power of a small number of individ- 
uals, each of whom, within his own sphere, knew 
neither, law nor superior. 

We must leave to history to unfold the gradual rise 
of the trading and manufacturing classes, the gradual 
emancipation of the agricultural, the tumults and bouje- 
veraementa which accompanied these changes in their 
course, and the extraordinary alterations in institutions, 
opinions, habits, and the whole of social life, which they 
brought in their train. We need only nsk the reader 
to form a conception of all that is implied in the words 
" growtii of a middle cliws," and then to reflect on the 
Immense increase of the numlwrs and property of that 
class throughout Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
other countries, in every successive generation, and the 
novelty of a laboring class receiving such wages as are 
now commonly earned by nearly the whole of the mano' 
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factuiing, that is, of the most numerous, portion of the 
operative classes of this country, — and nsk himself, 
whether, from causes so unheard of, unheard-of cflccta 
ought not to be expected to flow. It must tit leust be 
evident, (hat if, as civilization advances, property and 
intelligence become thus widely diffused among the 
millions, it must also be an effect of civilization, that 
the portion of either of these which can belong to an 
individual must have a tendency to become less and less 
influential, and all results must more and more be de- 
cided by the iiiovctiicnts of masses, (provided that the 
power of comhiaati >n among the masses keeps pace 
with the progress of their resources. And that it does 
80, who can doubt? There is not a more accurate test 
of the progress of civilization than the progi-eas of the j 
power of co-operation. t "^ — ■' 

Consider the savage : he has bodily strength, he has 
courage, enterprise, and is often not without intelli- 
gence. ^Vhat makes all savage communities poor and 
feeble? The same cause which prevented the lionB and 
tigers from long ago extirpating the race of men, — ■ 
incapacity of co-operation. It is only civilized beings 
who can combine. All combination is compromised: it 
is the sacrifice of some portion of individual will for a 
common purpose. The savage cannot bear to sacriflce, 
for any purpose, the satisfaction of hia individual will. 
His social cannot even temporarily prevail over hia 
selfish feelings, nor his impulses bend to his calcula- 
tions, liook again at the slave : he is used, indeed, to 
make hie will give way, but to the commands of a 
master, not to a superior purpose of hia own. He is 
wanting in intelligence to form such a puqwse : abov^ 
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fill, he cannot fmme to himself the conception of a fixed 
rule; nor, if lie could, haa he the capacity to adhere to 
it. Ho is habituated to control, but not to self-control : 
when a drher is not stnuding over him with a whip, he 
in found more incapable of witlistanding any tempta- 
tion, or restraining any incliDation, tlina the savage 
liinii^clf. 

Wc have taken extreme cases, that the iact we seek ' 
to illustrate might stand out more conaplcuou/tly. But 
the remark it^f applies unifcrsally. (As any people 
approach to the condition of savages or of slaves, so 
arc they incapable of acting in concert.^ Consider even 
war, the most serious business of a barbarous people : 
see what a figure rude nations, or semi-civilized and 
eni^laved nations, have made against civilized ones, 
fi-om Marathon downwards 1 Why ? Because discipline 
■ is more powerful than numbers, and discipline — that 
is, perfect co-operation — is an attribute of civilization. 
To come to our own times, the whole history of the Pen- 
insular War bears witness to the incapacity of an Imper- 
fectly civilized people for co-operation. Amidst all the 
enthusiasm of the Spanish nation struggling against 
KapoMon, no one leader, military or political, could act 
in concert with another ; no one would sacrifice one iota 
of his consequence, his authority, or his opinion, to the 
most obvious demands of the common cause : neither 
generals nor soldiers could observe the simplest rules of 
the military art. If there be an interest which one 
might expect to act forcibly upon the minds even of 
savages, it is the desire of simultaneously crushing a 
formidable neighbor whom none of them are strong 
euough to resist single-handed ; yet none but civilized 
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catiuna have ever been capable of forming an alliance. 
The native states of India have been conquered by 
the English, one by one; Turkey niade peace with 
£.u»sia in the very momeat of her invasion by France ; 
the nations of the world never could form a confederacy 
against the Romans, but were swallowed up in succes- 
sion, some of them being always ready to aid in the 
subjugation- of the rest. Enterprises requiring tho 
voluntary co-oi)eration of many persons independent of 
one another, in the hands of all but highly civilized 
nations, have always failed. / 

' It is not difficult to see why this incapacity of organ- 
ized combination characterizes savages, and disappeai-s 
with the growth of civilization. Co-operation, like 
other difficult tilings, can be learnt only by practice ; 
and, to be capable of It in great things, a people must 
be gradually trained to it in small, Now, the whole 
course of advancing civilization is a series of such train- 
ing. The laborer in a rude state of society works 
singly ; or, if several are brought to work together by 
the will of a master, they work side by side, but not 
in concert : one man digs his piece of ground ; another 
digs a similar piece of ground close by him. In the 
situation of an ignorant laborer, tilling even his own 
field with his own hands, and associating with no one 
except his wife and his children, what is there that can 
teach him to co-operate ? The division of eniphtyments ; 
the accomplishment, by the combined labor of seveml, 
of tasks which could not be achieved by any number of 
persons singly, — is the great school of co-operation. 
What a lesson, for instance, is navigation, as soon as it 

VWL. I. 18 
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jinasca out of ite first simple sto^ ! — the safety of nil 
constantly de|)ending upon the vigilant |>erforniance, by 
ench, of the part peculiarly allotted to him in the com- 
mon task. Military operations, when not wholly undis- 
ciplined, nrc a similar school ; so are all the operations 
of commerce nnd nianufncturcs which require the 
employment of many hands upon the same thing at 
the same time. By these operations, mankind learn tlie 
value of combination ; they see how much and with 
what ease it accomplishes, which never could be accom- 
plished without it ; they learn a practical lesson of 
submitting themselves to guidance, and subduing them- 
selves to act as interdependent parts of a complex whole.. 

■ A people thus progressively trained to combination by 
tfie business of their lives become capable of carrying 
the same habits into new things.i For it holds univer- 
sally, that the one only mode of learning to do any 
thing is actually doing something of the same kind 
under easier circumstances. IHabits of discipline, once 
acquired, qualify human beings to accomplish all other 
things for which discipline is needed. No longer either 
spuming control, or incapable of seeing its advantages, 
whenever any object presents itself which can he attained 
by co-operation, and which they see or believe to be 
Inineficial, they are ripe for attaining it. 

The characters, then, of a state of high civilization 
being the difiiision of property and intelligence, and tlie 

' |x>wer of co-operation, the next thing to observe is the 
unexampled development which all these elements have 
assumed of late years. 

The rapidity with which property has accumulated 
and is accumulating in tlie principal countries of 
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Europe, but eapecially in this island, is obvious to every 
one. Tlic capital of the induetrioua classes overflows 
into foreign countries, and into all kinds of wild spenu- 
lationa. The amount of capital annually exported from 
Gi'eat Brituiu alone, surpasses, probably, the whole 
wealth of the most flourishing commercial republics of 
antiquity. But this capital, collectively so ^ast, is 
mainly composed of small portions ; very generally so 
small, that the owners cannot, without other means of 
livelihood, subsist on tlie profits of them. While fluch 
is the growth of property in the hands of the moss, the 
circumstances of the higher classes have tmdergone 
nothing tike a corresponding improvement. Many 
large fortunes have, it is true, been accumulated ; but 
many others have been wholly or partially dissipated : 
for the inheritors of immense fortunes, as a class, 
always live at least up .to their incomes when at the 
highest; and the unavoidable vicissitudes of those in- 
comes are always sinking them deeper and deeper into 
debt. A large proportion of the Knglish landlords, as 
they themselves arc constantly telling us, are so over- 
whelmed with mortgages, that they have ceased to be 
the real owners of the bulk of their estates. In other 
countries, the large properties have very generally been 
broken down; in France, by revolution, and the revo- 
lutionary law of inheritance ; in Prussia, by successive 
edicts of that substantially democratic though formally 
a bsolute government. 
\ j* With respect to knowledge and intelligence, it is the 
I truism of the age, tliat the masses, both of the middle 
I and even of the working classes, are treading iipon the 
jhecls of th<jr superiors. . GooqIc 
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Tf wc now consklcr the progress made by those Biuna 
innsscs in the eiipacity and liabit of co-openition, wo 
, find it cqiiidly siirpriaing. At what period were (lie 
ojiemtions of productive industry currieJ on upon any 
thing like their present scale? Were so many handa 
ever before employed at the same time, upon the same 
work, as now in all the principal departments of manu- 
factures and commerce ? To how enormous an extcut 
is business now earried on by joint-stock ix)ni[mnies 1 — 
in other words, by many small capitals thrown together 
to form one great one. The country is covered with 
associations. There are societies for jwlitiea], societies 
for religions, societies for phUanthropic purposes. But 
the greatest novelty of all is the spirit of combination 
which has grown up among the working classes. , The 
present age has seen the commencement of benefit soci- 
eties ; and they now, as well ns tlte more questionable 
Trades Unions, overspread the whole country. A more 
powerful, though not so ostensible, instrument of com- 
bination than any of these, has but lately become uni- 
versally accessible, — the newspaper. ^ The newspaper 
carries home tlie voice of the many to every individual 
among them : by the newspaper, each learns that others 
arc feeling as he feels ; and that, if he is ready, he will 
find them ulao prepared to act upon what they feel. 
The newspaper is ihe telegraph which carries the signal 
throughout the country, and the fiag round which it 
rallies. Hundi'cds of ncws|>apcrs speaking in the samo 
voice at once, and the ra|)iility of communication afford- 
ed by improveil means of locomotion, were what enabled 
the whole country to combine in that simultaneous ener- 
getic demonstration of determined will which carried 
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the Eefonn Act. Both these facilities are on the 
increase, every ooe may Bee how rapidly ; and they will 
liable the people on all deciaive occasions to form a 
collective wUl, and render that collective will irre- 
sistible. 

To meet this wonderful development of physical and 
mental power on the part of the masses, can it be said 
that there has been any corresponding quantity of intcl- 
lectmtl power or moral energy unfolded among those 
individuals or classes who have enjoyed supcri* advan- 
tages? No one, we think, will afHrm it. There is a, 
great increase of humanity, a decline of bigotry, as 
well as of arrogance and the conceit of caste, among 
our conspicuous classes ; but there is, to say the least, 
no increase of shining ability, and a very marked 
decrease of vigor and energy. With all the advantages 
of this age, its fiicilities for mental cultivation, the 
incitements and the rewards which it holds out to ex- 
nlted talents, there can scarcely be pointed out in the 
European annals any stirring times which have brought 
8o little that is distinguished, either morally or intel- 
lectually, to the surface. 

That this, too, is no more than was to be expected 
from the tendencies of civilization, when no attempt is 
made to correct them, we shall have occasion to show 
presently. But, even if civilization did nothing to 
lower the eminences, it would produce an exactly simi- 
lar effect by raising the plains. When the mosses 
become powerful, an individual, or a small hand of 
individuals, can accomplish nothing considerable except 
hy influencing the masses ; and to do this becomes 
ihiily more dilficult, from the constantly increasing 
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Bumbta- of those who are vying with one another to 
attract the public atteotion. / Our position, therefore, 
IB csbibliBhed, that, by the natural growth of ciniizn- 
tjun, power posees from individuals to masses, and the 
weight and importance of an individual, as compared 
with the mass, sink into greater and greater inaigoifi- 
cance. 

The change which is thus in progress, and to a great 
extent dbnsummated, is the greatest ever recorded in 
social affitira ; the most complete, the most fruitful in 
consequences, and the most irrevocable. Whoever can 
meditate on it, and not see that so great a revolution 
vitiates all existing rules of government and policy, and 
renders all practice and all predictions grotmdcd only 
on prior experience worthless, is wanting in the very 
first and most elementary principle of statesmanship in 
these times. 

" II faut," as M. de Tocqucville has atud, " une 
edence politique nouvelle il un monde tout nouveau." 
The whole face of society is reversed ; all the natural 
elements of power have definitively changed places ; 
and there are people who talk of standing up for ancient 
institutions, and the duty of sticking to the British 
Constitution settled in 1688 I What is still more ex- 
traordinary, these are the people who accuse others of 
disregarding variety of circumstances, and imposing 
their abstract theories upon all states of society without 
discrimination. 

We put it to those who cidl themselves consenatives, 
whether, when the chief power in society is passing into 
the hands of the masses, they really think it possible to 
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prevent the maaaes from making that power piedomi' 
nant as well in the government as elsewhere. The 
triumph of dentocracj, or, m other words, of the gov- 
ernment of public opinion, does not depend upon the 
opinion of any individual, or set of individuals, that it 
ought to triumph, but upon the natumJ laws of the 
progresa of wealth, upon the diffuaion of reading, and 
the increase of the facilities of human intercourse. If 
Lord Kenyon or the Duke of Newcastle could stop 
these, they might accomplish something. There is no 
danger of the prevalence of democracy in Syria ot 
Tinibuctoo. c But he must be a poor politician who 
does not know, that whatever is the growing power 
in society will force its way into the government by 
fair means or fout.l The distribution of constitutional 
_ power cannot long continue very diiFerent from that of 
real power, without a convulsion ; nor, if the institutions 
which impede the progi-ess of democracy could be by 
any miracle preserved, could even they do more than 
render that progress a little slower. Were the consti- 
tution of Great Britain to remain henceforth unaltered, 
we are not the less under the dominion, becoming every 
day more irresistible, of public opinion. 

With regard to the advance of democracy, there are 
two dilferent positions which it is possible for a nUional 
person to take up, according a« he tliinks the masses 
prepared or unprepared to exercise the control which 
they are acquiring over their destiny, in a manner 
which would be an improvement upon what now exists. 
If he thinks them prepared, he will aid the democratic 
movement; or, if he deem it to be proceeding fust 
enough without him, he will at all events refriun from 
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resisting it. If, on the contrary, he thinks the i 
unprepared for complete control over their government, 
— seeing at the same time, that, ]>n!pnred or not, thej 
cannot long be prevented from acqniriug it, — he will 
exert his utmost efforts in contributing to prepare thcni : 
using all means, on the one hand, for making the 
masses themselves wiser and better ; on the other, for 
80 rousing the slumboriDg energy of the opulent and 
lettered classes, ao storing the youth of those clae^es 
vrith the profoundest and most valuable knowledge, ao 
calling forth whatever of individuiil grcittnesa exists or 
can be raised up in the country, as to create a power 
which might partially rival the mere power of tlie 
masses, and might exercise the most anlutary influence 
over them for their own good. When engaged earnestly 
in works like these, one can understand how a rational 
person might think, that, in order to give more time for 
the performance of them, it were well if the current of 
democracy, which can in no sort be stayed, could be 
prevailed upon, for a time, to flow less impetuously. 
With conservatives of this sort, all democrats of cor- 
responding enlargement of aims could fraternize as 
frankly and cordially as with most of their own Iriends ; 
and we apeak from an extensive knowledge of the 
wisest and most high-minded of that bodj', when we 
take upon ourselves to answer for them, that they 
would never push forward their own political projects 
in a spirit or with a violence which could tend to frus- 
trate any rational endeavors towards the object nearest 
their hearts, — the instruction of the understandings, 
and the elevation of tlie cimr.icters, of all classes of tJicar 
countrymen. ,-, , 
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But who is tliere, among the political party calling 
themselves conservatives, that professes to liave any 
such object in view? Do they seek to employ the 
interval of respite, which they might hope to gain hy 
withstanding democracy, in qualifying the people to 
wield the democracy more wisely when it comes? 
Would they not far rather resist any such endeavor, on 
the principle that knowledge is power, and diat its 
further diffusion would make the dreaded evil come 
Booner? Do the leading conservatives in either house 
of Parliament feel that the character of the higher 
classes needs renovating, to qualify them for a more 
arduous task and a keener strife than has yet fallen to 
their lot? Is not the character of a Tory lord or 
coiratry gentleman, or a Church-of-England parson, 
perfectly satLsfactory to them? Is not the existing con- 
stitution of the two universities, — those bodies whose 
especial duty it was to counteract the debilihiting influ- 
ence of the circumstances of the age upon individual 
charaeter, and to send forth into society a succession of 
minds, not the creatures of their age, but capable of 
ueing its improvers and regenerators, — the universities, 
by whom this, their especial duty, has been basely neg- 
lected, until, OS is usual with all neglected duties, the 
very consciouanesa of it as a duty has faded from their 
remembrance, — is not, we say, the existing constitu- 
tion, and the whole existing system of these universities, 
down to the smallest of their abuses, — the exclusion 
of Dissenters, — a thing for which every Tory, though 
he may not, as he pretends, die in the last diteh, will at 
least vote in the last division ? The Church, professedly 
the other great instrument of national culture, long 
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BuiL-c perverted (wc speak of rules, not exceptions) 
into a grand iustrunient fur discouraging all culture 
iiteonnidtent witli blind obedience to established maxims 
and constituted autliurities, — what Tory has a scheme 
in view for any changes in this body, but such as ni:iy 
]>ncify asi^ailants, and make the institution wear a leos 
disgusting apiienrance to the eye? What political 
Tory will not resist to the very htst moment any altera- 
tion in iJiat Church, which would prevent its livings 
fnna being the provision for a family, its dignities the 
reward of political or of private services ? [The Tories, 
those at least connected with Furliainent or office, do 
not aim at having good institutions, or even at preserv- 
ing the present ones : their object is to profit by them 
wlitlc tliey exist J 

We scruple not to express our belief, that a truer 
spirit of conservation, as to every thing good in the 
principles and professed objects of our old institutions, 
lives in many who are determined enemies of those 
institutions in their present state, than in most of 
those who call themselves conservatives. But there are 
many well-meaning people who always confound at- 
tachment to on end with pertinacious adherence to any 
set of means by which it either .is, or is pretended to 
be, already pursued ; and have yet to learn, that bodies 
of men who live in honor and importance upon the 
I>retence of fulfilling ends which they never honestly 
seek are the great hinderance to the attainment of those 
ends, and that whoever has the attainment really at 
heart must ex[>cct a war of extermination with all such 
confederacies. 
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Thus fitr as to the political effects of civilization. 
Its ™<\'T>) pttpftn^ which as yet we have only glanced at, 
tletnanil further clucidutiun. Thoy may bo considcnnl 
under two heads, — the direct iufluence of civdizntion 
itself upon individual character, and the monil effects 
produced by the insignificance into which the individual 
ialls in comporisoo with the masses. 

One of the effects of a high 8tat« of civilization upon 
character is a_nilaxfltioa of individual energy, or rather 
tlie concentration of it within the narrow sphere of the 
individual's money-getting pursuits. As civilization ' 
advances, every person becomes dependent for more 
and more of what most nearly concerns him, not upon 
his own exertions, but upon the general arrangements 
of society. ^In a rude state, each man's personal secu- 
rity, the protection of his family, his property, his 
liberty itself, depend greatly upon his bodily strength 
and his mental energy or cunning : in^a civilizod state, 
all this is secured to him by causes extrinsic to himself.) 
The growing mildness of manners is a protection to 
htm against much that he was before exposed to ; while, 
for the remainder, he may rely with constantly increas- 
ing assurance upon the soldier, the policeman, and the 
judge, and (where the efficiency or purity of thoso 
instruments, as is usually the case, lags behind the 
general march of civilization) upon the advancing 
strength of public opinion. There remain, as induce- 
ments to call forth energy of character, the desire 
of wealth or of personal aggrandizement, the passion of 
philanthropy, and the love of active virtue. But the 
objects to which these various feelings point are matters 
of choice, not of necessity ; nor do the feelings act with 
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any thing like eqaai furcc ui>on nil niuidfi. Tbe only 
one of tlicm wliicli can be con^ulered as any thiog like 
univereni is the deairc of weallK ; and wealth bcin^, 
in the case of the majority, the most accessible mentis 
of gratifying all their other desires, nearly the whole of 
the energy of character whicli exists in highly civilized 
societies concentrates itself on the pursuit of that object. 
In the case, however, of the moat influential classes, — 
those whose energies, if they had them, might be exer- 
cised on the greatest scale and with the most consider- 
able result, — the desire of wealth is already sufficiently 
satisfied to render them averse to sufiTcr pain or incur 
much voluntaiy Itibur for the sake of any further in- 
creaae. The same classes also enjoy, from their station 
alone, a higl) degree of personal consideration. Kxccpt 
the high offices of the state, there is hardly any thing 
to tempt the ambition of men in their circumstances. 
Those offices, when a gre^ nobleman could have thciu 
for asking for, and keep them mth less trouble than he 
could manage his private estate, were, no doubt, desira- 
ble enough i>ossessions for such [wrsons ; but when tliey 
become jiosts of labor, vexation, and anxiety, and, 
lK-si<lc^s, cannot be had without paying the price of sonic 
previous toil, experience shows, that, among men un- 
uccustouiLHl to sacrifice their amuitements and their case, 
the iHimlicr upon whom these high offices operate as 
incentives lo activity, or in whoni they enll forth any 
vigor of cliann-tcr, is extremely limited. Thus it lia[>- 
{H-nH, that in hi<rli|y civili!:e<l countries, and particularly 
uniinig oursL'licM, liie cncrgios of the middle classes are 
almuKt <;i>nfined to money -get ting, and those of tliu 
higher cla»tes are uoiirly exiiiict. 

L)ji:»..;CiOOgle 
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There is another di'Ciimstftnce to which we may truce 
much both of the good and of the bad qualities which 
distinguish our civilization ti'om the rudeness of former 
times. One of the effects of civilization (not to sny 
one of the inn;redieDts in it) is, that the spectacle, and 
even the very idea, of gain, ia kept more and more out 
of the sight of those classes who enjoy in tlieir fulness 
the benefits of civilization, I The state of perpetual 
personal conflict, rendered necessary by the circum- 
stances of former times, and from wliich it was hanUy 
possible for any person, in whatever rank of society, 
to be exempt, necessarily habituated every one to the 
spectacle of harshness, rudeness, and violence, to the 
struggle of one indomitable wUl against another, and 
to the alternate suffering and infliction of pain. These 
things, consequently, were not aa revolting even to the 
beat and most actively benevolent men of former days 
as they are to our own ; and we find the recorded con- 
duct of those men frequeiftly such as would be univer- 
sally considered very unfeeling in a person of our own 
day. They, however, thought less of the infliction of 
p^, because they thought less of pain altogether. 
When we read of actions of the Greeks and Koinans, 
or of our own ancestors, denoting callousness to hunuui 
suffering, we must not think that those who committed 
these actions were as cruel as we must become before 
we could do the like. The pain which they inflicted 
they were in the habit of voluntarily undergoing from 
slight causes : it did not appear to them as great an 
evU aa it appears, and as it really is, to us ; nor did it in 
any way degrade their minds. In our own time, tho 
necessity of iiersomJ collision between one jierson and 
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nnother is, comparatively spcnldng, almoBt at an end. 
All those necessary portions of the busineaa of societr 
wliich oblige any person to be the immediate agent or 
<)cular witness of the infliction of pun ore delegated 
by common consent to peculiar and narrow classes, — > 
to the judge, the soldier, the surgeon, the butcher, and 
the executioner. To most people in easy circumstanoce, 
any pain, except that inflicted upon the body by acci- 
dent or discEisc, and upon the mind by the inevitable 
sorrows of life, is rather a thing known of than actually 
experienced. This is muoh more emphatically true in 
the more refined classes, and as refinement advances; 
fur it is in avoiding the presence, not only of actual [tain, 
but of whatever suggests offensive or disagreeable ideas, 
that a great part of refinement consists. We may 
remark, too, that this is possible only by a perfection 
of mechanical arrangements impracticable in any but a 
high state of civilization. Now, most kinds of pain 
and annoyance appear much more unendurable to those 
who have little experience of them than to those who 
have much. The consequence is, that, compared vritn 
former times, there is in the more opulent classes of 
mo<lem civilized communities much more of the amiable 
and humane, and much less of the heroic. (The heroic 
essentially consists in being ready, for a worthy object, 
to do and to suffer, but especially to do, what is painful 
or disagreeable ; and whoever does not early learn to 
be capable of this will never be a great character. 
There has crept over the refined classes, over the whole 
class of gentlemen in England, a moral effeminacy, an 
inaptitude for every kind of struggle. They shrink 
from all effort, from every thing which is troubleeomo 
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■nd disagreeable. Tlie Bftme cauBes which render then 
sluggish and unenterprising, make them, it is true, for 
the most part, stoical under inevitable evils. But 
heroism is an active, not a passive qualky ; and when it 
is necessaty not to bear pain, but to seek it, little needs 
be expected from the men of the present day. They 
cnnnot undergo labor, they cannot brook ridicule, they 
cannot brave evil tougues : they have not hardihood 
to say an unpleasant thing t» any one whom they are 
in the habit of seeing, or to face, even with a nation at 
titeir back, the coldness of some little coterie which 
surrounds them. This torpidity and cowardice, as a 
freneral characteristic, is new in the world ; but (modi- 
fied by the dilferent temperaments of different nations) 
it is a natural consequence of the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and will continue until met by a system of culti- 
vation ada{^ed to counteract it. 

If the source of great virtues thus dries up, great 
vices are placed, no doubt, under considerable re- 
straint. The regime of public opinion is adverse to 
at least the indecorous vices ; and as that restraining 
power gains strength, and certain classes or individuals 
cease to possess a virtual exemption from it, the cliange 
is highly favorable to the outward decencies of life. 
Nor can it bo denied, that the diffusion of even such 
knowledge as civilization naturally brings has no slight 
tendency to rectify, though it be but partially, the 
Stfindard of public oi)iuion ; to undermine many of 
those prejudices and superstitions which made mankind 
hate encli other for things not really odious ; to make 
them take a justcr measure of the tendencies of actions, 
wmI weigh more correctly the evidence on which they 
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oomlemn or ft|)plauil their fellow-creatures ; to makei n 
short, their approbntion direct itself more correctly to 
good actions, and their disapprobation to bad, >VTiat 
are the limits to this natural improvement in public 
opinion, when there ia no other sort of cultivation going 
on than that which is the accompaniment of civilization, 
we need not at present inquire. It is enough that 
within those limits there is an extensive range ; that as 
much improvement in the general understanding, soft- 
ening of the feelings, and decay of pernicious errors, as 
naturally attends the progress of wealth and the spread 
of reading, suffices to render the judgment of the public 
upon actions and persons, so fiir as evidence is before 
them, much more discriminatJng and correct. 

But here presents itself another ramification of the 
effects of civilization, wliich it has oflen surprised us to 
find so little attended to. The individual becomes bo 
lost in the crowd, that, though he depends more and 
more upon opinion, he is apt to depend less and leee 
upon well-grounded opinion, — upon the opinion of those 
who know him. An established character becomes at 
once more difficult to gain, and more easily to be dis- 
pensed with. 

It is in a small society, where everybody knows every- 
body, that public opinion, so far as well directed, exer- 
cises its most salutary influence. Take the case of a 
tmdeaman in a small country town. To every one of 
his customers he is long and accurately known : their 
opinion of him has been formed after repeated trials : 
if he could deceive them once, he cannot hope to go on 
deceiving them, in the quality of his goods ; he has do 
other customers to look for if he loses these ; while, if 
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hifl goods are rcnlly what the; profess to be, he may 
liope, among so few competitors, that this also will be 
known and recognized, and that he will acquire the 
rharacter, individually and profcssionnlly, which his 
conduct entitles him to. Far different is the cnae of :t 
man setting up in business in the crowded streets of 
a great city. If he trust solely to the quality of his 
goods, to the honesty and faithfulness with' which he 
performs wluit he undertakes, he may reuiain ten yeara 
without a customer : be he ever so honest, he is driven b> 
cry out on the housetops that his wares are the best of 
wares, past, present, and to come ; white if he proclaiin 
this, however false, with sufficient loudness to excite the 
curiosity of passers-by, and can give his commodities 
"a glose, a salable look," not easily to be seen through at 
a superficial glance, he may drive a thrivin<T trade, tltougb 
no customer ever enter his shoptwicc. /There has been 
much complaint of late years of the growth, both in the 
world of trade and in that of intellect, of quackery, and 
especially of puffing i but nobody eeeins to have remarked 
that these are the inevitable fruits of immense competi- 
tion ; of a state of society, where any vi)ice, not pitched 
in an exaggerated key, is lost in the hubbub. Succcas, in 
Qocrosded-Ji field, depends, not upou wliat a person is, 
but upon what he seems : mere marketable qualities be- 
come the object instead of substantial ones, and a mail's 
lalior and capital are expended less in doing any thin;> 
than in [wrsuading other people that he has done it. 
Our own age has seen this evil brought to its eonsuui- 
mation. Quackery there always was ; but it once was 
a test of the absence of sterling qualities : there was a 
pniverb, (hat good wine neetled no bush. It- is our 
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own age which hna seen the honest dealer driven to 
quftokery by hanl noccawity, and the certainty of being 
undersold by the dishonest. For the first time, nrts for 
attracting public attention form a necesBary part of the 
qualiflontione even of the dcscr\mg ; and skill in theee 
goes farther than any other quality towards insuring 
success. The same intensity of competition dnres the 
trading public more and more to piny high for success ; 
to throw for all or nothing ; and this, together ivith the 
difficulty of sure calculations in a field of commerce bo 
widely extended, renders bankruptcy no longer dis- 
graceful, because no longer an almost certain presump- 
tion either of dishonesty or imprudence : the discredit 
which it still incurs belongs to it, alas ! mainly as nn 
indication of poverty. Thus public opinion loses onotlter 
of those simple criteria of desert, which, and which 
nlonc, it is capable of correctly api)lying ; and the very 
cause, which has rendered it omnipotent in the gross, 
weakens the precision and force with which iU judgment 
is brought home to individuals. 

It is not solely on the private virtues that this grow- 
ing inBignlfieaoce of the individual in the mass is pro- 
ductive of mischief. It corrupts the very fountain of 
the improvement of public opinion itself; it corrupts 
public teaching j it weakens tlwj influence of the more 
cultivated few over the many. ' Literature has Buffered 
uiiirc than any other human production by the common 
disease.\ When there were few books, and when few 
riLul lit all save tliose wlio hid been accustomed to read 
the I>e»t authors, Iwoks wore written with the well- 
grounded expectation that tliey would be reod carefully, 
and, if they deserved it, would be read often. A book 
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of sterling merit, when it came out, waa sure to be heard 
of, and might hope to be read, by the whole reading 
clasB : it might Riiccccd by ita rea! excellences, though 
not got up to strike at once ; and, even if so got up, 
nnleas it bad the support of genuine merit, it fell info 
oblivion. The rewards were then for him who wn>to 
teell, not much ; for the laborious and learned, not tho 
crude and ill-informed writer. But now the case is 
reversed. "This is a resuling i^; and, precisely he- 
cause it is so reading an age, any book which is the 
result of profound meditation is jyerhapa less likely to 
be duly and profitably read than at a former per!o<1. 
(The world reads too much and too quickly to read well.} 
When books were few, to get through one was a work 
of time and labor : what was written with thought was 
read with thought, and with a desire to extract from it 
as much of the materials of knowledge as possible. 
Hut when almost every person wlio can spell, can and 
will write, what b to be done? It is difficult to know 
what to read, except by reading every thing; and so 
much of the world's business is now transacted through 
the press, that it is necessary to know what is printed, 
if we desire to know what is going on. Opinion 
weighs with so vast a weight in the balance of events, 
that ideas of no value in themselves are of iro))ortance 
from the mere circumstance that they are ideas, and 
have a bond-Jide existence as such anywhere out of 
Bedlam. The world, in conse<iuence, gorges itself with 
intellectual food ; and, in order to swallow the more, 
bolts it, Nolliing is now read slowly, or twice over. 
Books arc run through with no less rapidity, and scarcely 
leave a more durable impression, than a newspaper- 
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article. It ia from this, among other cauaea, that m 
few bookft are produced of any value. The lioness in 
the fable boasted, that, though slie produced only one 
at a birth, that one was a lion ; but if each lion only 
counted for one, and each leveret for one, the advnntn^ 
would all be on the side of the h.tre. When every unit 
is individually weak, it is only multitude that tells. 
What wondcn- that the newspapers should carry nil 
before them ? A book produces hardly a greater effect 
than an article, and there can be three hundred and 
sixty-five of these in one year. He, therefore, who 
should and would write a book, and write it in the 
proper manner of writing a book, now dashes down his 
first hasty thouglits, or what he mistakes for thoughts, 
in a periodical. And the public is in the predicament 
of an indolent man, who cannot bring himself to apply 
his mind vigorously to his own affairs, and over whom, 
therefore, not he who speaks most wisely, but he who 
speaks most frequently, obtains the influence." • 

Hence we see that literature is becoming more and 
more ephemeral ; books, of any solidity, are almost 
gone by ; even reviews are not now considered sufli- 
tnently light : the attention cannot sustain itself on any 
serious subject, even for the space of a review-article. 
In the more attractive kinds of literature, novels and 
magnzincs, though the demand has so greatly increased, 
the supply has so outstripped it, that even a novel is 
seldom a lucrative speculation. It is only under cir- 
cumstances of rare attraction thnt a book.'W^lIer will now 
give any thing to an author for copyright. As tlie 
difficulties of success thus jinigrcpsiiely increase, al! 

• From m paper by ihe authfir, not incluilo] iii tlip pre.icnt i^llcctlaa 

.:.ooqk 
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other enls arc more and more »acrificc<1 for tlic attain- 
ment of it : literature bccoiaes mure and more a mere 
reflection of the current scntimentB, and has almost 
entirely abandoned ite mission as an enlightener and 
improver of them. 

There are now in this country, we may aay, but two 
uiodes left in which an individual mind can ho])c to 
produce much direct effect u^wn the minds and destinies 
of hia countr3Tnen generally, — oe a member of Parlia- 
ment, or an editor of a London newspaper. In botli 
these capacities, much may still be done by an indi- 
vidual ; because, while the power of the collective hody 
is vety great, the number of pnrticipante in it does nut 
admit of much increase. One of these monopolies 
will be opened to competition when the newapajter 
stamp is taken off; whereby the importance of tlio 
newspaper-presB in the a5^;reg8te, considered as the voice 
of public opinion, will be increased, and the influence of 
any one writer in helping to form that opinion neces- 
sarily diminished. This we might regret, did we not 
remember to what ends that influence is now used, and 
is sure to be so while newspapers are a mere investment 
of capital for the sake of mercantile profit. 

Is there, then, no remedy? Are the decay of in- 
dividual energy, the weakening of the influence of 
superior minds over the multitude, the growth of char- 
lataneric, and the diminished efficacy of public opinion 
as a restraining power, — are these the price we neces- 
sarily pay for the benefits of civilization ? and can they 
only be avoided by checking the diffusion of knowledge, 
discouraging the spirit of combination, proliibiting im- 
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provemente in the arte of life, and repressing the further 
increase of wealth and of prwluction ? Assuredly not. 
Those advantages which civilization cannot give — 
which in its uncorrected influence it has even a tendency 
tu destroy — may yet co-exist with civilization; and it 
iH only when joined to civilization that they can produce 
their fairest fruits. All that we are in danger of losing 
we may preserve, all that we have lost we may regain, 
and bring to a perfection hitherto unknown ; but not 
by slumbering, and leaving things to themselves, no 
n)ore than by ridiculously trying our strength against 
their irresistible tendendea : only by establishing coun- 
ter-tendencies, which may combine with those tenden- 
cies, and modify them. 

The evils are, that tlie individual is lost and becomes 
impotent in the crowd, and that individual character 
itself becomes relaxed and enervated. For the first 
evil, the remedy is, greater and mpre perfect combina- 
tion among individoals; for the second, nation^d insti- 
tutions of education, and forms of polity calculated to 
invigorate the individual character. 

The former of these desiderata, aa its attainment 
depends upon a change in the habits of society itself, 
can only be realized by degrees, as the necessity b&. 
comes felt ; but circiunstances are even now, to a cer- 
tain extent, forcing it on. In Great Britain especially 
(which so far surpasses the rest of the Old World in the 
extent and rapidity of the accumulation of wealth), 
the fall of profits, contie<[uent upon the vast increitsc 
of po[>ulation and capital, ie rapidly extinguishing the 
class of small dealers and small producers, from the iin- 
imssibility of living on their diminished profits ; and ia 
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tLrowing buainess of all kinds more and more into tlie 
hands of large capitalista, whether these be rich iodi- 
dividuals, or joint-etock companies formed by the ag- 
gregation of many small capitals. We are not among 
those who believe that this progress is tending to tlio 
complete extinction of competition, or that the entire 
[iroductive resources of the country will, within any 
assignable number of ages, if ever, be administered by, 
and for the benefit of, a general association of the whole 
community. But we believe that the multiplication 
of comftetitors in all branches of business and in all 
professions — which renders it more and more difficult 
to obtain success by merit alone, more and more easy to 
obtain it by plausible pretence — will find a limiting 
principle in the progress of the spirit of co-operation ; 
that, In every over-crowded department, there will arise 
a tendency among individuals so to unite their labor or 
their capital, that the purchaser or employer will have 
to choose, not among innumerable individuals, but 
among a few groups. Competition will be as active as 
ever ; but the number of competitors will be brought 
within manageable bounds. 

Such a spirit of co-operation is most of all wanted 
among the intellectual classes and professions. The 
amount of human labor, and labor of the most precious 
kind, now wasted, and wasted, too, in the cruelest man- 
ner, for want of combination, ia incnlculable. What 
a spectacle, for instance, dues the medical profession 
present I One successful practitioner burthcned with 
' more work than mort.tl man can perfonn, and which 
be performs so sunmiarily, that it were often better let 
alone : in the surrounding streets, twenty unhappy men, 
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each of whom has been as luborlously and expeiuive* 
\y trained as he has to do the very game thing, and 
is possibly as well qualified, wasting tlicir capabilities, 
iind starving for want of work. Under better orrangc- 
ments, these twenty would form a corps of subalterns, 
marshalled under their more successful leader; who 
(granting him to be really the ablest physician of the 
set, and not merely the most successful impostor) is 
wasting time in physicking people for headaches and 
lieartbuma, which he might with better economy of 
mankind's resources turn over to his subordinates, while 
be employed his maturer powers and greater expe- 
rience in studying and treating those more obscure and 
difficult cases upon which science has not yet thrown 
sufficient light, and to which ordinary knowledge and 
abilities would not be adequate. By such means, every 
l^erson's capacities would be turned to account ; and, the 
highest minds being kept for the highest things, these 
would make progress, while ordinary occasions would 
be no losers. 

But it is in literature, above all, that a change of 
tliis sort is of most pressing urgency. There the 
system of individual competition hjis fairly worked 
itself out, and things can hardly continue much longer 
as they are. Literature is a province of exertion, upon 
which more, of the first value to human nature, de- 
pends, than upon any other ; a province in which the 
highest and most valuable order of works — those which 
most contribute to form the opinions and shape the 
cliaractcrs of subsequent ages — are, more than in any 
other class of productions, placed beyond the jioss!- 
billty of appreciation by those who form the bulk of 
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the purchasers in the book-market ; insomuch thaf, 
even in ages when these were a far leas numerous aiul 
more select class than now, it was an a<lmittcd point, 
that the only success which writers of the first order 
could look to was the verdict of posterity. That ver- 
dict could, in those times, be confidently expected by 
whoeyer was worthy of it : for the good judges, though 
few in number, were sure to read every work of merit 
which appeared; and, as the recollection of one book 
was not ID those days immediately obliterated by a 
hundred others, they remembered it, and kept alive the 
knowledge of it to subsequent ages. But in our day, 
from the immense multitude of writers (which is now 
not less remarkable than the multitude of readers), 
and from the manner in which the people of this age 
are obliged to read, it is difficult, for what does not 
strike during its novelty, to strike at all : a book either 
misses fire altogether, or is so read as to make no per- 
manent impression ; and the good equally with the 
worthless are forgotten by the next day. 

For this there is no remedy, while the public have 
no guidance beyond booksellers' advertisements, and 
the ill-considered and hasty criticisms of nGws{)apers 
and small periodicals, to direct them in distinguishing 
what is not worth reading from wliat is. The resource 
must in time be some organized co-o|icration among 
the leading intellects of the age, whereby works of first- 
rate merit, of whatever class, and of whatever tendency 
in point of opinion, might come forth, with the stamp 
on them, from the first, of the approval of those whose 
n^nes would carry authority. There are many causes 
why wc must wait long for such a couibiuatiun ; but 
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(witli enormous defects both in plan and in execution) 
the Society for the Dilfueioa of Ueefiil Knowledge was 
ns considerable a step towards it as could be exj>ccted ia 
the present state of men's minds, and in a first attempt. 
Literature baa bad in this country two ages : it must 
now have a third. The age of patron age, as Johnson • 
a century ago procl^med, ia gone. Tlie age of book- 7. 
Bellers, it has been proclaimed by Mr. Carlyle, has well 
nigh died out. In the first, there was nothing intrin- 
sically base; nor, in the second, any thing inherently 
independent and liberal. Each has dune great things: 
both have had their d;ty. The time is perhaps coming, 
when authors, as a collective. ^ild, will be their own 
patrons and their own booksellera. 

These tilings must bide their time. But the other of 
the two great desiderata, the regeneration of ^dividual 
character among our lettered and opulent classes, by 
the adaptation to that purpose of our institutions, and, 
above all, of our educational institutions, ia an object 
of more urgency, and for which more might be imme- 
diately accomplished, if the will and the understanding 
were not alike wanting. 

This, unfortunately, is a subject on which, for the 
inculcation of rational views, every thing is yet to be 
done i for all that we would inculcate, all that we 
deem of vital importance, all upon which we conceive 
the salvation of the next and all future ages to rest, has 
the misfortune to he almost equally opposed to the most 
popular doctrines of our own time, and to the preju- 
dices of those who cherish the empty husk of what has 
descended from ancient times. We are at issue eqiutlly 
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irith the admirers of Oxford and Cambridge, Eton and 
WestDiuiBter, and with the generality of their profi^sed 
reformers. /We regard the system of those institiitiims, 
as administered for two centuries pftst, with Bentimcols 
little short of utter abhorrence. ^ But we do not con- 
ceive that their vices would be cured by bringing their 
studies into a closer connection with what it is the 
fashion to term " the business of the world ; " by dis- 
missing the logic and classics wbicli are still professedly 
taught, to substitute modern languages and experimen- 
tal physlca. We would have classics ami logic taught 
far more really and deeply than at present; and we 
would add to them other studies more alien than any 
which yet exist to tho " business of the world," but 
more german to the great business of every rational 
being, — the strengthening and enlarging of his own 
intellect and character. The empirical knowledge which 
the world demands, which is the slock in trade of 
money-getting life, we would leave the world to provide 
for itself; content with infusing into the youtli of our 
country a spirit, and training them to habits, which 
would insure tlieir acquiring such knowledge easily, 
and using it well. These, we know, are not the senti- 
ments of the vulgar : but we believe tliem to be those 
of the best and wisest of all parties ; and we are glad 
to corroborate our opinion by a quotation from a work 
written by a friend to the universities, and by one 
whose tendencies are rather conservative than liberal , 
a book which, thniigli really, and not in form merely, 
one of fiction, contains much subtle and higenious 
thought, and tlie results of much psycholugicnl expe- 
rience, combined, we are compelled to say, with much 
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cnriwituro, and very provoking (tIion";h we arc coiH 
\in(cd unintciition:il) dUtortion and nib interpretation 
iif the 0)iiniun3 of some of tliogc with wliose pliilusoplijr 
riiat of the author does not agree. 

'"You believe' (a tlergymjin lojitiCitr) 'ibiit the univer- 
BJty ia to prepare youths for a successful career in smiety ; I 
believe the sole object is to give them that innnly ciiaracter 
which will enable them to resist the influences of society. I 
do not care to prove that I am right, and tiiut any univentity 
which doea not stand upon this basis will bu rickety in ita 
childhood, and useless or mischievous in its mnnhood; I cure 
only to assurt that this was the notion of those who founded 
Oxford and Cambridge. I fear that their successors are 
gradually losing sight of this principle ; are gradually begin- 
ning to think that it is their business to turn out clever law- 
yers and serviceable treasury-clerks ; are pleased when the 
worid compliments them upon the goodiiess of the article with 
which they liave fuiTiished it; and that this low vauily is 
absorbing nil their will and their power to create gre^t moD, 
whom the age will scorn, and who will save it fro'm the scorn 
of the times lo come.' 

"'One or two such men,' scud the liberal, 'in a generation 
may be very useful ; but the university gives us two or three 
thousand youths every year. I suppose you are content that 
a portion shall do week-day services.' 

" ' I wish to have a far more hard-working and active race 
titan we have at present,' said the clergyman ; ' men more 
persevering in toil, and less impatient of reward: but all 
cK)H;rience — a thing which the schools are not privileged to 
despise, (hough the world is — all ex[icricnce is against the 
notion, that the means to procure n sup|>ly of good ordinary 
men is to nttenipt nothing higher. I know that nine-tentlia 
of those whom the university sends out must be hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water; but, if I train the ten-tentha ta 
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be eo, depend upon it the wood will be badlj cut, the water 
will be epilt. Aim at something noble: make your B^stem 
such that a great man may be formed by it, and there will be 
a manhood in your little men, of which you do not dreair. 
But when some skilful rhetorician, or lucky rat, stands at tlie 
top of the ladder; when the university, instead of disclaim- 
ing the creature, instead of pleading, as an excuse for them- 
selves, that the healthiest mother may, by acc.idiiiit, produise 
a shapeless abortion, stands shouting, that tlie world may 
know what great things they can do, " We taught the Iwy ! " 
when the hatred which worldly men will bear to ruligiou 
always, and to learning whenever it teaches us to soar, and 
not to grovel, is met, not with a frank defiance, but rather with 
a deceitful argument, to show tlwt trade la the bi'tler for 
them, — is it wonderful that a puny, beggarly feeling should 
pervade the mass of our young men ; tliat tliey i>hoiiId scorn 
all noble achievements ; should have no higher standard of 
action than the world's opinion ; and shoul<l conceive of no 
higher reward than to sit down amidst loud cheering;, which 
continues for several moments ?'"• 

Nothing can be more juet or more forcible than the 
deBcription here given of the objects which university 
educatioD should aim at: we are at iBsue with tho 
writer, only on the proposition that these objects ever 
were attained, or ever cuuM be so, consistently with the 
principle which has always been the foundation of 
the Enghsh universities ; a principle, unfortunately, by 
no means confined to them. The difficulty which am- 
tinues to oppose either such roform of our old aciulcmical 
institutions, or the establishment of isuch new ones, aa 
shall give ua iin education CJipable of forming great 
minds, is, that, in order to do eo,(it is necessary to begin 

■ From tbc novvt of " Eustace Conway," attribiil«>l to Hr. Usurkv. ^' 
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b^ eradicating the idea which nearly all the uphold«s 
nnd aoarly all the imptigncrs of the uDiveraities rooted]^ 
entertain as to the objects, not merely of acndcniicul 
education, but of education itself. Wliiit is this idea? 
'That the object of education is, not to qualify the piipil 
for judging what is true or what is right, but to pro* 
vide that he shall think true what we think true, and 
right what we think right ; that to teach, means to 
inculcate our own opinions ; and that our business is, 
not to make thinkers or inquirers, but disciplesy This 
is the deep-seated error, the inveterate prejudice, which 
the real reformer of English education has to struggle 
f^ainst. Is it astonishing tliat great minds are not 
produced in a country where tlie test of ft great mind 
18, agreeing in the opinions of the small minds? where 
every institution for spiritual culture which tlie country 
has — the Church, the universities, and almost every 
dissenting community — are constituted on the follow- 
ing as their avowed principle? — that the object is, not 
that the individual should go forth determined and 
qualified to seek truth ardently, vigorously, and disin- 
terestedly ; not that he be furnished at setting out with 
tlie needful aids and facilities, the needfiit materials and 
instruments, for that search, and then left to the un- 
shackled use of them ; not that, by a free communion 
with the thoughts and deeds of the great minds which 
preceded him, he be inspired at once with the courage 
to dare all which trutli and conscience require, and the 
modesty to weigh well the grounds of what otiicra 
think, licfore adopting contrary opinions of his own : 
not this, — no ; but that the tiiumph of tlie system, the 
merit, tlic excellence in the sight of Crod which it pos- 
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seesee, or which it can impart to its pupil, is, that his 
Bi>ecuIatioDS shall terminate in the adoption, in worrls, 
of a particular set of opinions ; — that, provided he 
adhere to tliese opinioDS, it matters little whether he re- 
ceive theoQ from authority or from examination ; and, 
worse, that it matters little by what temptations of 
interest or vanity, by what voluntary or involuntary 
Bophistication with his intellect, and deadening of hia 
noblest feelings, that result is arrived at ; that it even 
matters comparatively little whether to his mind the 
words are mere words, or the representatives of reali- 
ties, — in what sense be receives the favored set of 
propositions, or whether he attaches to them any sense 
at all. Were ever great minds thus formed? Never. 
The few great minds wliich this country has produced 
have been formed in spite of nearly every thing which 
could be done to stifle their growth. And all thinkers 
much above the common order, who have grown up in 
the Church of England or in any other church, have 
been produced in latitudinarian epochs, or while the 
impulse of intellectual emancipation, which gave exist- 
ence to the Chm^h, had not quite spent itself, t The • 
flood of burning metal which issued from the furnace 
flowed on a few paces before it congealed.^ 

That the English universities have, throughout, pro- 
ceeded on the principle, that the intellectual association 
of mankind must be founded upon articles, — i.e., upon 
a promise of belief in certain opinions; that the scope 
of all Uiey do in to prevail upon their piipil:^, by fair 
means or foul, to acqiiieace in the opinions whicb are 
net down for them ; that the abuse of the human &cul- 
ties, BO forcibly denounced by Locke under the name 
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of "principUng" their pupila, is their sole methoJ in 
rehgion, politics, morality, or philosophy, — is vicious 
indeed : but the vice is equally prevalent without and 
within their pale, and is no farther disgraceful to tliein 
than inasmuch as a better doctrine has been tauglit for 
a century past by the superior spirits, with whom, in 
point of intelligence, it was their duty to maintain theni- 
eelvea on a level. But that, when this object was 
attained, they cared for no other ; that, if they could 
moke church-men, they cared not to mnkc religious 
men ; that, if they could make Tories, whetlier they 
mode patriots was indifferent to them ; that, if they 
could prevent heresy, they cared not if the price paid 
were stupidity, — this constitutes the peculiar baseness 
of those bodies. Look iit them. While their sectarian 
character, while the exclusion of all who will not sign 
away their freedom of thought, is contended for, as 
if life depended upon it, there is hardly a trace in the 
system of the universities that any other object what- 
ever is seriously cared for. Nearly all the professor- 
ships have degenerated into sinecures. Few of the 
professors ever deliver a lecture. One of the few great 
scholars who have issued from cither university for a 
century (and he was such before he went thither) , the 
Rev. Connop Thirlwall, hna published to the world, 
that, in his university at legist, even theology — even 
Church-of-En gland theology — is not taught ; and hii 
dismiaanl, for this piece of honeety, from the tutorship 
of his college, is one among the daily proofs how much 
safer it is for twenty men to ncjlcct their duty, than for 
one man to impeach them of tlie nciilcct. The only 
studies really encouraged are classics and mathematics : 
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neither of them a uacleaa efudy, though the last, as an 
exclusive instrument for fnshiuning the mental powers, 
greatly overrated : but Mr. Whewell, a high authority 
against hie own university, has published a pamphlet, 
cliiefly to prove that the kind of mathematical attain- 
ment by which Cambridge honors are gained (exjwrt 
nesa in the use of the calculus) is not that kind which 
has any tendency to produce superiority of intellect." 
The mere shell and husk of the syllogistic logic at the 
one university, tho wretchedcst smattering of Lockei 
and Paley at the other, arc all of moral or psychological 
science that is taught at either, f As a means of edu- 
cating the many, the universities are absolutely null. 
The youth of England are not educated. The attain- 
ments of any kind required for taking all the degrees 
conferred by these bodies, are, at Cambridge, utterly 
contemptible; at Oxford, we believe, of late years, 
somewhat higher, but still very low. Honors, indeed, 
are not gained hut by a severe struggle; and, if even 
the candidates for honors were mentally benefited, the 
system would not be worthless. But what have tho 

• Tbo erudite and able writer in the Eilinburgti Beriev [Sir Williim 
Hamilton), who has expended an almoat saperfluons weiglit or Hrfcumvut 
and authority ia FombaCini; the position incidentallf maintained in Mr. 
Whevell'i punphlel, of the i^Rt valne of matheinilics as an exerciie of 
the raind, wass ve think, l>ound fo have noticed the fad, that llie far more 
direct object or the pnmphlrt was one which parliailj coincided with lliat 
of itE reviewer. We do not think that Mr. Whewell has done well oliat he 
undertook: he ia vB(;ue, and Is alwai-s nttemplin;' to Iw a profiiunder nieta- 
phrflician than he can be ; but liie main proposition of hia pamphlet ia true 
and important; and he in untitled <o no little credit fur having discerned 
that important truth, and exprewted it hi alnuiKly. 

t We should except, at dxfnrd. the Elliica, Polilica, and Rhetoric of 
AriMolle. Thew are part of tho conme o( classical innlniction; and are hi 
far an exception to the rule, otherwise pretty (kithfuUy observed at both 
nDiveraitiei, of cultivating only tho least uaaful poits of anviont lituratun. 

VOL. I, 15 
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BCnior wranglers done, even in mathematics? Hm 
Ciunbridge produced, since Newton, one great mathe- 
matical genius? — we do not say an Euler, a Laplace, 
or a Lngrange, but such as France has prtxluccd a score 
of during the same period. How many books wliidi 
have thrown light upon the history, antiquities, pliilus- 
ophy, art, or literature of the ancients, hare the two 
universities sent forth since the Reformation? Com- 
]iarfi thetn, not merely with Germany, but even with 
Italy or France. When a man is pronounced by them 
to have excelled in their studies, what do tlie universi- 
ties do? They give him an income, not for continuing 
to learn, but for having leamt ; not for doing any thing, 
hut for what he has already done ; on condition solely 
of Ii>-ing like a monk, and putting on tlie livery of the 
Church at the end of seven years. They bribe men by 
high rewards to get their arms ready, but do not require 
them to fight." 

Are these the places of education which are to send 
forth minds capable of mnintnining a victorious strug- 
gle with the debilitating influences of the age, and 
strengthening the weak side of civilization by the sup- 
port of a higlier cultivation ? This, however, is what 
we require from these institutions ; or, in their default, 
from others which should take their place. And the 
very first step towards their reform should be to unsec- 
tariniiize them wholly, not by tlie paltry measure of 



tif u decided improvummit u any otiier Knf^linh ini<titutionB. But I leava 
[1i«e piKvo unaltered, u nutler of biilorical record, and u na iiluMratioa 
of tendencies. (1S69.] 
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allowing Dissenters to come and be taught orthodox 
sectarianism, but by putting on end to sectarian teach- 
ing altogether. (The principle itself of dogmatic reli-^ 
gion, dogmntic morality, dogmatic phUoaophy, is whaA 
requires to be rooted out, not any particular manifesto-/ 
tion of that principle. ^ ""^ 

The very corner-stone of an education intended to 
form great minds must be the recognition of the prin- 
ciple, that the object is to call forth the greatest possible 
quantity of intellectual power, and to inspire the in- 
tensest love of truth; and this without a particle of 
regard to the results to which the exercise of that power 
may lead, even though it should conduct the pupil to 
opinions diametrically opposite to those of hla teachers. 
We say this, not because we think opinions unimpor- 
tant, but because of the immense importance which 
we attach to thero : for in proportion to the degree of 
intellectual power, and love of truth, which ive succeed 
in creating, is the certainty, that (whatever may hap))cn 
in any one particular instance), in the a^regate of 
instances, true opinionn will be the result; and intel- 
lectual power and practical love of truth are alike 
impossible where the reasoner is shown his conclusions, 
and informed beforehand that he is expected to arrive 
at them. 

"\Vc are not so absurd as to propose that the teacher 
should not set forth ))is own opinions as the true ones, 
and exert his utmost powers to exhibit their truth in the 
strongest light. To abstain from this would be to nour- 
ish the worst intellectual habit of all, — that of not find- 
ing, and not looking for, certainty in any thing. But the 
teacher himself should not be held to any creed ; nor 
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should the ([uestion be, whether hid own opiniona are 
the tnie ones, but whether he id well iastructed in thi>»c 
of other people, niul, in enforcing his own, sfntcs the 
arguments for all eonflicting opinions furly. In this 
spirit it is that nil tlic great subjects arc taught front 
the chairs of the German and French universities. As 
B general rule, the most distinguished teacher is selected, 
whatever be his particular views ; and he consequently 
teaches in liie spirit of free inqnir)r, not of dogmatic 
imposition. 
-\ Such is the principle of all academical instruction 
which aiuiB at forroing great minds. Tlie details caunot 
be too various and comprehensive. Ancient literature 
would fill a large place in such a course of instruction, 
because it brings before us the thoughts and actions of 
many great minda, — minds of many various orders of 
greatness, and these related and exhibited in a manner 
tenfold more impressive, tenfold more calculated to caU 
forth high aspirations, than in any modern literature. 
Imperfectly as these impressions are made by the current 
modes of classical teacliing, it is incalculable what we 
owe to tliis, the sole ennobling feature in the slavish, 
mcchiinicid thing which the moderns call education. 
Nor is it to be forgotten among the benefits of famili- 
arity with the monuments of antiquity, and especially 
tlicisc of Grcwre, that we are tiuiglit by it to ajipreciatc 
and to admire intrinsic greatness, amidst opinions, 
habits, and ini^ti tut ions must remote from ours; and 
arc tlius tiiiiiicd to that lar^c and catholic tolemtluu 
whirli is iiinnditd on undt-rstanding, not on indifference, 
and to a iiabit of free, open sympathy with powers of 
mind, and nobleness of diameter, liowsoever exemplified. 
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Were but the languages and literature of antiquity so 
taught that the glorious images they present might 
Btand before the student's eyes as living and glowin<r 
realities ; that instead of lying a caput mortuum at tlio 
bottom of his mind, like some foreign substance in no 
way influencing the ciirrent of his thouglita or tlie tone 
of his feelings, they might circulate through it, and 
become assimilated, and be part and parcel of himself! 
— then should we see how little these studies have yet 
done for us, compared with what they have yet to do. 

An important place in the system of education which 
we contemplate would be occupied by history, because 
it is the record of all great things which have been 
achieved by mankind, and because, when philosophically 
studied, it gives a certain largeness of conception, to the 
Btudent, and familiarizes him with the action of great 
causes. In no other way can he so completely realize 
in his own mind (howsoever he may be satisfied with 
the proof of them as abstract propositions) the great 
principles by which the progress of man and the con- 
dition of society are governed. Nowhere else will the 
infinite varieties of human nature be so vividly brought 
home to him, and any thing cramped or one-sided in his 
own standard of it so effectually corrected ; and nowhere 
ebe will he behold so strongly exemplified the astonish- 
ing pliability of our nature, and the vast effects which 
may under good guidance be produced upon it by honest 
endeavor. The literature of our own and other modern 
nations should be studied along vrith the history, or 
rather as pdrt of the history. 

In the department of pure intellect, the highest placa 
will belong to logic and the philosophy of mind : the 
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one, the instrument for the cultivation of all sciences | 
the other, the root from whidi they all grow. It 
scarcely needs be said that the former ought not to be 
taught as a mere system of technical niles, nor the Ittt^ 
ter as a set of concatenated abstract propositions. The 
tendency, so strong everywhere, is stronger of all here, 
to receive opinions into the mind without any real 
understanding of them, merely because they seem to 
follow &om certain admitted premises, and to let them 
lie there as forms of words, lifeless, and void of meaning. 
The pupil mnet be led to interrogate his own conscious- 
ness, to observe and experiment upon himself: of the 
mind, by any other process, little will he ever know. 

With these should be joined all those sciences in 
which great and certain results are arrived at by mental 
processes of some length or nicety : not that all persoDS 
shoidd study all these sciences, but that some should 
study all, and all some. These may be divided into 
sciences of mere ratiocination, as mathematics; and 
sciences partly of ratiocination, and partly of what is Ibt 
more difficult, — comprehensive observation and analy- 
sis. Such are, in their rationale, even the sciences to 
which mathematical processes are applicable ; and such 
are all those which relate to human nature. The phi- 
losophy of morals, of government, of law, of political 
economy, of poetry and art, should form subjects of 
systematic instruction, under the most eminent profess- 
ors who could be found ; these being chosen, not for 
the particular doctrines they might happen to profess, 
but as being those who were most likely to send forth 
pupils qualified in point of disposition and attainments 
to choose doctrines for themselves. And why should 
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not religion be taught in the same maDoer? Not until \ 
then will one step be made towards the healing of ■ 
religious differences ; not until then will the spirit of 
English religion become catholic _in.atBai_Qf_Bectanan,/ 
favorable instead of hostile to freedom of thought and 
the progress of the human mind. 

With regard to the changes, in forms of polity and 
social arrangements, which, in addition to reforms in 
education, we conceive to be required for regenerating 
the character of the higher classes, — to express them 
even summarily would require a long discourse. But 
the general idea from which they ail emanate may be 
stated briefly. Civilization has brought about a degree 
of security and fixity in the possession of all advantages 
once acquired, which has rendered it possible for a rich 
man to lead the life of a Sybarite, and nevertheless 
enjoy throughout life a degree of power and considera- 
tion which could formerly be earned or retained only by 
personal activity. We cannot undo what civilization 
has done, and again stimulate the energy of the higher 
classes by insecurity of property, or danger of life or 
limb. The only adventitious motive it is in the power 
of aocie^ to hold out is reputation and consequence ; 
and of this as much use as possible should be made for 
the encouragement of desert. The main thing which 
social changes can do for the improvement of the liifrlier 
classes — and it ie what the progress of democracy is 
insensibly but certainly accomplishing -r is gradually 
to put an end to every kind of unearned distinction, 
and let the only road open to honor and ascendency be 
that of personal qualities/. 
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Thebe are two kinds of wiadom : in the one, every 
&ge in which science flourishee surpasses, or ou^t to 
surpass, its predecesaors ; of the other, there is nearly 
an equal amount in all agea. The first is the wisdom 
which depends on long chains of reasoning, a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole of a great subject at once, 
or complicated and subtle processes of metaphysical 
analysis : this is properly philosophy. The other is 
that acquired by experience of life, and a good use of 
the opportunities possessed by all who have mingled 
much with the world, or who have a large share of 
human nature in their own breasts. Thb unsystematic 
wiadom, drawn by acute minds, in all periods of history, 
from their personal experience, is properly termed the 
wiadom of ages ; and every lettered age has left a por- 
tion of it upon record. It is nowhere more genuine 
than in the old fabulista, ^aop and others. The 
speeches in Thucydides are among the most remarkable 
specimens of it. Aristotle and Quintilian have worked 
up rich stores of it into their systematic writings ; nor 
ought Horace's " Satires," and especially his "Epistles," 
to be forgotten. But the form in which this kind of 
wiedom most naturally embodies itself ia that of aphor- 

• Loudon atid WeBlminstar Beview, Juiuuy, JtaS. ■ 
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ums ; and such, from the Proverbs of Solomon to otii 
own day, is the shape it hati oftenest assumed. 

Some persona, who cannot be Batifified unless they 
have the forms of accurate knowledge aa well as the 
substance, object to aphoriame, because they are unsys- 
tematic. These objectors forget that to be unsyatenmtio 
is of the essence of all truths whicli rest on specific 
experiment. A systematic treatise is the most natural 
form for delivering truths which grow out of one 
another; but truths, each of which rests on its own 
independent evidence, may surely be exhibited in the 
same unconnected state in which tliey were discovered. 
Philosophy may afterwarda trace the connection among 
these truths, detect th^ more genend princijdes of which 
they are mamfestatione, and so systematize the whole. 
But we need not wait till this is done before we record 
them and act upon them. O" the contrary, these de- 
tached truths are at once the materials and the tests of 
philosophy itself; since philosophy ia not calletl in to 
prove them, but may very justly be required to account 
for them. 

A more valid objection to aphorisms, aa far as it 
goes, ia, that they are very seldom exactly true ; but 
then this, unfortunately, is an objection to all human 
knowledge. A proverb or an apothegm — any propo- 
sition epigram matically express^ — almost always goes 
more or leas beyond the strict truth : the fact which it 
states is enunciated in a more unqualified raannei- tli:»n 
the truth warrants. Biit when logicians have done tlioir 
Iwst to correct tlic propoeitinn by just mwlifications and 
limirationp. i" the cnfc much mrntloi? Very little, 
Evcrj' rcaity cKJiliiig thing is ii compound of such in- 
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namerable properties, and has such on infinity of reb- 
tions with all other tilings in the universe, that almost 
every law to which it appears to be subject is liable to 
be set aside or frustrated, either by some other law of 
the same object, or by the laws of some other object 
which interferes with it ; and as no one can possibly foresee 
or gra^p all these contingencies, much less express tliem 
in such an imperfect language as that of words, no one 
needs flatter himself that he can lay down propositions 
sufficiently specific to be available for practice, which he 
may afterwards apply mechanically, without any exer- 
cise of thought. It is given to no human being to stereo- 
tj'pe ft set of truths, and walk safely by their guidance 
with his mind's eye closed. Let us envelop our propo- 
sition with what exceptions and qualifications we may, 
fresh exceptions will turn up, and fresh qualificatioas 
be found necessary, the moment any one attempts to 
act upon it. Not aphorisms, therefore, alone, but ali 
general propositions whatever, require to be taken with 
a large allowance for inaccuracy ; and we may venture 
to add, this allowance is much more likely to be made, 
when, the proposition being avowedly presented without 
any limitations, every one must see that he is left to 
make the hmitatlons for himself. 

If aphorisms were less likely than systems to have 
ti-uth in them, it would be diflicult to account for the 
fact that almost nil books of aphorisms, which have 
ever acquired a reputation, have retained, and dcseryed 
to retain it ; while how wofully the reverse is the case 
with systems of philosophy, no student is ignorant. 
One reason for tliis difroi\jnce may be, that books of 
aphorisms are seldom written but by persons of genius. 
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51ere are, indeed, to Ire found books like Mr. Ckilton'a 
"Lacon," — centoa of trite truiama and trite falpisma 
pinched into epigi'aras. . But, on the whole, he who 
draws hia thoughts (ae Coleridge aays) from a cistern, 
and not from a spring, will generally be more sparing 
of them than to give ten ideas in a page instead of ten 
pages to an idea. And, where there ia originality in 
aphorisma, there is generally truth, or a bold approach 
to some truth which really lies beneath. A ecientific 
system ia often spun out of a few original osaumptiona, 
without any intercourse with nature at all ; but he who 
baa generalized copiously and variously from actual 
experience muat have thrown aside eo many of his first 
generalizations as he went on, that the residuum can 
hardly be altogether worthleaa. 

Of books of aphorisms written by men of genius, 
tlie " Pens4ea " of Pascal ia, perhaps, the least valuable 
in comparison with its reputation ; hut even this, in so 
far oa it is aphoristic, ia acute and profound : it faila 
when it ia perverted by the author's systematic viewa 
on religion. La Kochefoucault, again, has been in- 
T^hed gainst as a "libeller of human nature," &c., 
chiefly from not understanding his drift. Hia "Maxima '' 
are a scries of delineations, by a most penetrating ob- 
acrrcr, of the workings of habitual selfishness in the 
human breast ; and they are true to the letter of all 
tlioroughly selfish persons, and of nil other persons in 
proportion as they are selfiah. A man of a warmer 
sympathy with mankind would indeed have enunciated 
his propositions in less sweeping terms ; not tliat there 
was any fear of leading the world into the mistake that 
there waa neither virtue nor feeling in it, but becauao 
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s generous spirit could not have borne to chun itself 
down to the contemplutiou of littleness and meanness, 
unless for the express purpose of showing to others 
ogmnst what degrading influences, and in what an un- 
genial atmosphere, it was possible to maintain elevation 
of feeling, and nobleness of conduct. The error of La 
Rochefoucault has been avoided by Chamfort, the more 
high-minded and more philosophic La Rochefoucault 
of the eighteenth century. In his posthumous work, 
the "Pens^Gs, Maximes, Caractdres, et Anecdotes" (a 
book which, to its other merits, adds that of being one 
of the best collections of bona mols in existence), he 
lays open the basest parts of vulgar human nature with 
as keen an instrument and as unshrinking a hand as hia 
precursor ; but not with that cool indifference of man- 
ner, like a man who is only thinking of saying clever 
things : be does it with the concentrated bitterness of 
one whose own life has been made valueless to him by 
having his lot cast among these basenesses, and whose 
sole consolation is in the thought that human nature is 
not the wretched thing it appears, and that, in better 
circumstances, it will produce better things. Nor does 
lie ever leave his reader, for long together, without 
being reminded that he is speaking, not of what might 
be, but of what now is. 
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ARMA2<rD CARREL.* 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES BT UK. HI8ABD AND LITTbS, 

These little works are the tribute paid by two dia- 
tinguiehed writers to one whose memory, though he 
waa but shown to the world, the worid will not, and 
must not be suffered to, let die. Cut off at the age of 
thirty-six by tliat unioa of misfortune and fault (^Schick- 
aal und eigene Sckuld) to which it has been asserted 
that all human miscarriageB are imputable, he lived long 
enough to show that he was one of the few, never so 
few aa in tliese latter times, who seem raised up to turn 
the balance of events at some trying moment in the 
history of nations, and to have or to want whom, at 
critical periods, is the salvation or the destruction of 
an era. 

We seize the opportunity to contribute what we can, 
as well from our own knowledge as from the materials 
supplied by MM. Niaard and Lattrt;, towards a true 
picture of a man, more worthy to be known, and more 
fit to be imitated, than any who has occupied a position 
in European politics for many years. It has not l>ecn 
given to those who knew Carrel to see him ia any of 
those situations of outward power and honor to which 
he would certoinly have forced hia way, and whicJi, 
instead of being honors to him, it was reserved for him 
perhaps to rescue from ignominy. The man whom not 
* London and Westminatei Bevieir, October, 1 
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only his friends, but his GDemies, and all France, would 
have proclaimed President or Prime Minister with one 
voice, if any of the changes of this changeable time had 
again given ascendency to the people's side, ia gone; 
and bis place is not likely to be again filled in our time. 
But there is left to ua his memory and his example. We 
can still remember and meditate on what be was, bow 
much and under how great disadvantages he accom- 
plished, and what he would have been. We can learn, 
from the study of him, what we all, but especially those 
of kindred principles and aspirations, must be, if we 
would make tbose principles effectual for good, those 
aspirations realities, and not the mere dreams of an idle 
nnd self-conceited imagination. 

Who, then, and what, was Armand Carrel? "An 
editor of a republican newspaper I " exclaims some 
English Tory, in a voice in which it is doubtful whether 
the word " republican " or " newspaper " is uttered in tiie 
most scornful intonatjon. Carrel was tbe editor of a 
republican newspaper : his glory consists precisely in 
this, — that being that, and by being that, he was the 
greatest political leader of his time. And we do not 
mean by a political leader one who can create and keep 
together a political party, or who can give it importAnce 
in the State, or even who can make it deserve inijKir- 
tance, but who can do any and every one of all these, 
and do them vrith an easy superiority of genius and 
character which renders competition hopeless. Sucli 
was Carrel. Kipened by years, and fevorcd by opportu- 
nity, be might have been the Mirabeau or the Washing- 
ton of his age, or both in one. 

The hfe of Carrel may be written in a few sentences. 
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"Armaad Carrel," says M. Littr^, "was a sub-lieuten- 
aot and a journalist : in that narrow circle was included 
the Me of a man, who, dying in the flower of youth, 
leaves a name known to all France, and lamented even 
by his political enemies. His celebrity came not from 
the 4aTor of governments, nor from those elevated 
functions which give an easy opportunity of acquiring 
distinction, or, at the least, notoriety. Implicated in 
the conspiracies against the Restoration; an officer in the 
Borvice of the Spanish Constitution ; taken prisoner in 
Catalonia, and condemned to death ; bold in the opposi- 
tion before the July Bevolution, still bolder after it, — he 
was always lef): to his own resources, so as never to pass 
for more than his intrinsic worth. No borrowed lustre 
was ever shed on him : he had no station but that which 
fae created for himself. Fortune, the inexplicable 
chance which distributes cannon-balls in a battle, and 
which has so large a dominion in human afT^s, did 
little or nothing for him : he had no ' star,' no ' run of 
luck ; ' and no one ever was less the product of fevor- 
able circumstances : he sought them not, and they came 
not. Force of character in difficult times, admirable 
talents as a writer at all times, nobleness of soul towards 
friends and enemies, — these were what sustained him, 
and gave him, in all quarters and in all times, not only 
an elevated place in the esteem of men, bnt an ascend- 
ency over them." 

Thus far M. Littr^, — a man who does not cast his 
words at random, — a witness, whose opinions indeed 
are those of Carrel, but whose life ia devoted to other 
pursuits than polities, and whose simplicity and purity 
of character, esteemed by men who do not share his 
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opinions, peculiarly qualified him to declare of Csirel 
that which the best men in France, of whatever party or 
ahade of opinion, feel. M. Nisard, the representative 
of a much fainter shade of libcraiism than M. Littrlj, 
does but fill up the same outline with greater richness 
of detail, with the addition of many interesting tr^ta 
of personal character, and with a more analytical phi- 
losophy. From the two together we have learned the 
facta of the early life of Carrel, and many particulars 
of hie habits and disposition which could be known 
only to fiuniliar com)>anions. On the great features 
which make up a character, they show us almost nothing 
in Carrel which we had not ourselves seen in him : but, 
in what they have communicated, we find all those 
details which justily our general idea ; and their recol- 
lections bear to our own the natural relation between 
likenesses of the same figure taken from diiferent points. 
We can therefore, with increased confidence, attempt to 
describe what Carrel was ; what the world has lost in 
him, and in what it may profit by his example. 

The circumstance most worthy of commemoration in 
Carrel is, not that he was an unblemished patriot in a 
time of general political corruption : others have been 
that ; others are so even at present. Kor is it that he 
was the first political writer of hie time ; he could nut 
have been this, if he had not been something to which 
his character as a writer was merely subsidiary. There 
are no great writers but those whose qualities ns wri- 
ters are built upon their qualities as human beings, — 
are the mere manifestation and expression of those 
qualities : ail besides is hollow and meretricious ; and if 
« writer, who assumes a style for tiie sake of style, ever 
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Boqoires a place in literature, it is in so far ns he 
osaumes the style of those whose style is not assumed ; 
of those to whom lauguage altogether iti but the ntter- 
ince of their feelings, or tlie means to their practical 
ends. 

Carrel was one of those; and it may even be aaid, 
that bdng a writer was to him merely an accident. 
He was neither by character nor by preference a man 
of speculation and discussion, for whom the press, if 
still but a means, id the best, and often the sole, means 
of fulfilling his vocation. The career of an administra- 
tor or that of a military commander would have been 
more to Carrel's taste ; and in either of them he would 
probably have excelled. The true idea of Carrel is, not 
that of a literary man, but of a roan of action, using 
the press as his instrument ; and in no other aspect does 
hie character deserve more to be studied by those of all 
cuuntrica who are qualified to resemble him. 

He was a man called to take an active part in the 
government of mankind, and needing an en^ne with 
which to move them. Had his lot been cast in the cab- 
inet or in the camp, of the cabinet or of the camp he 
would have made his inetniment. Fortune diii not give 
bim such a destiny, and his principles did not permit 
him the means by which he, could have acquired it. 
Thus excluded from the region of deeds, he hod still 
that of words ; and words are deeds, and the aiaae of 
deeds. Carrel was not the first to see, but he was the 
first practically to realize, the new destination of the 
political pruES in modem times. It is now beginning to 
be felt that journalism is to modem Europe what polit- 
ical oratory was to Athena and Rome; and that, to 
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become what it ought, it shoaltl be MnelJcd by the srhh 
sort of men. Carrel seized the sceptre of joumalietn, 
nnd with that, na with the bdton of a general-ia-chicf, 
ruled amidst innumerable difficulties and reversea that 
" fierce democracy," which he perhaps alone of all men 
living, trampled upon and irritated as it has been, could 
have rendered at once gentle and poweriul. 

Such a position did Carrel occupy for a few short 
years in the history of faia time. A brief survey of 
the incidents of his career, and the circumstances of his 
country, will show how he acquitted himself in this sit- 
uation. That he committed no mistakes in it, we are 
nowise concemcd to prove. We may even, widi the 
modesty befitting a distant observer, express our opinion 
as to what his miatakea were. But we have neither 
known nor read of any man of whom it could be said 
with assurance, that in Carrel's circumstances, and at 
his years, he would have committed fewer ; and we are 
certain that there have been none whose achievements 
would have been greater, or whose errors nobler or 
more nobly redeemed. 

Carrel was the son of a merchant of Houen. He 
was intended for business ; but his early passion for a 
military career induced hia father (a decided royalist) 
to send him to the Ecole Militaire of St. Cyr. " His 
literary studies," says M. Nisard, "were much ne^ected. 
He himself ha« told me, that, although one of the best 
scholars in capacity, he was one of the most moderate 
in attainment. His military predilections showed them 
selves, even at school, in the choice of his reading. 
His &Torite authors were the historians, especially 
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where they treated of militniy events. All other studies 
he was impatient of, and they pro6ted him little. I havG 
heard him say, however, that Virgil made an impression 
on him ; and he has sometimes repeated verses to nic 
which his memory had retained unforgotten, tlioii^i) 
neTer agtun read. . . . Aiter leaving school, and while 
preparing for St. Cyr, he directed his studies exclu- 
sively to history and the strategic art. At St. Cyr, he 
devoted to the same occupation all the time which the 
duties of the place allowed him." On leaving St. Cyr, 
he entered the army as a sub-lieutenant; the grade 
answering in the French army to that of an ensign in 
the English. 

In this early direction of the tastes and pursuits of 
Carrel, we may trace the cause of almost his only 
defects, and of his greatest qualities. From it he 
doubtless derived the practicalness (if the word may 
be pardoned) in which the more purely speculative 
Frenchmen of the present day (constituting a large pro- 
portion of the most accomplished minds of our age) , it 
may be said without disrespect to them, are generally 
deficient ; and of which in England we have too much, 
with but little of the nobler quality, which in Carrel it 
served to temper and rein in. It is easy to be practical 
in a society all practical. There is a practicalness which 
comes by nature to those who know little, and aspire to 
notliing : exactly this is the sort which the vulj^ar form 
of the English mind exerapliiies, and which all (he Eng- 
lish institutions of education, whatever else they may 
teach, are studiously cont^ervativc of: but the atmos- 
phere which kills so much thought, sobers what it 
spares ; and the English who tliink at all, spcculatiiig 
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aitder the rcBtmining inilDence of such a mediom, are 
guided, moro often thnn the thinkers of other countries, 
into the pmcticaineas, which, instead of chjiining up the 
e])irit of 8[)CCuIation, lights its path, and makes safe its 
footsteps. 

Wliat is done for the best English tliinkers, hy the 
influcDces of the society in which they grow up, was 
done for Carrel by the inestiinable advantage of tin 
education and pursuits which had for their object, not 
thinking or talking, but doing. He who thinks without 
any experience in action, or without having action per- 
petually in view ; whose mind has never had any thing 
to do but to form conceptions, without ever measuring 
itself or them with realities, — may be a great man : 
thoughts may originate with him, for which tbe world 
may bless bim to the latest generations. There ought 
to be such men ; for they see many things which even 
wise and strong minds, which are engrossed with active 
life, never can be the first to see. But the man to lead 
his age Is be who has been familiar with thought 
directed to the accomplishment of immediate objects, 
and who has been accustomed to see his theories brought 
early and promptly to the test of experiment ; the man 
who baa Been, at the end of every theorem to be inves- 
tigated, a problem to be solved ; who has learned early 
to weigh the means which can be exerted against tlie 
obstacles which are to be overcome, and to make an 
estimate of means and of obstacles habitually a part of 
all his theories that have for their object practice, either 
at the present or at a more distant period. This waa 
essentially Carrel's distinguishing character among the 
popular party in hia own country ; and U; is a aide of 
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hifl character, which, naturally perhaps, has hardly yet 
been enough appreciated in France. In it he resembled 
Napoleon, who had learnt it in the same school, and 
who by it mastered and ruled, as far ae so sclfiiib a man 
could, hia country and age. But Napoleon's really nar- 
row and imperfectly cultivated mind, and his peremptory 
will, turned aside contemptuously from tdl speculation, 
and all attempt to stand up for speculation, as bavanl- 
age. Carrel, bom at a more fortunate time, and belong- 
ing to a generation whose best heads and hearts war 
and the guillotine had not swept away, had an intellect 
capacious enough to appreciate and sympathize with 
whatever of truth and ultimate value to mankind there 
might be in all theories, together with a rootedly practi- 
cal turn of mind, which seized and appropriated to itself 
such part only of them as might be realized, or at least 
might be hoped to be renJized, in his own day. As with 
all generous spirits, his hopes sometimes deceived him 
as to what his country was ripe for ; but a short experi- 
ence always corrected his mistake, and warned him to 
point his efforts towards some more attainable end. 

Carrel entered into life, and into a military life, at 
a peculiar period. By foreign force, and under cir- 
cumstances humiliating to the military pride of the 
nation, the Boorbons had been brought back. With 
them had returned the emigrants with their fcu<1al 
prejndices, the ultra-Catholics with their bigotry and 
pretensions to priestly domination. Louis XVIII,, 
taking the advice of Fouchd, thduj^h in a different 
sense from that in which it was gitcn, had Iain down 
in the bed of Kapiildon, — "s'utait couch(5 dans lesdr^s 
de Napoleon ; " had preserved that vast network of 
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adminLBtrative tyranny which did not exist under the 
old French Government, which the Convention created 
for a t«mporary purpose, and wliich Napoli5on mode 
permanent; that system of bureaucracy, which leaves 
no free agent in all France, except the man at Pam 
who pulls the wires; which regulates from a distance 
uf several hundred miles the repairing of a shed or the 
cutting-down of a tree ; and allows not the people to 
stir a finger even in their local afiairs, except indeed 
by such writing and printing as a host of restrictive 
laws permitted to them ; and (if they paid three hun- 
dred francs or upwards in direct taxes) by electing and 
Bending to Paris the two hundredth or three hundredth 
iractional part of a representative, there to vote such 
things as the charter of Louis XVIII. placed within 
the competency of the national council. That cliarter, 
extorted from the prudence of Louis by tiie necessities 
of the times, and "broken ere its ink was dried," alone 
stood between France and a dark, soul-stifling and 
mind-stifling despotism, combining some of the worst 
of the evils which the Bevolution and NapoliSon had 
cleared away, with the worst of those which they had 
brought. 

By a combination of good sense and folly, of which 
it is difficult tA say which was most profitable to the 
cause of freedom, the Bourbons saw the necessity of 
giving a representative constitution, but not that of 
allying tliemsdvea with the class in whose hands that 
constitution had placed so formidable a power. They 
would have found them tractable enough : witness tlie 
present ruler of Frimce, who has "lain down in the 
sheets of Napoleon" with considerably more effect. Tlie 
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ConstitutioD of 1814, like that of 1830 which followed 
it, gave a share of the governing power exclusively to 
tlie rich : if the Bourbons would but have allied them- 
selves with the majority of the rich, instead of the 
niiiiority, they would have been on the throne now, anti 
with as absolute a power as any of their predecessors, 
BO long as they conformed to that condition. But they 
would not do it : they would not see that the only aris- 
tocracy possible in a wealthy community is an aristocracy 
of wealth. Louis during the greater part of his reign, 
and Charles during the whole of his, bestowed exclu- 
sively upon the classes which had been powerful once, 
those favors, which, had they been shared with the 
classes which were powerful now, would have rendered 
the majority of those classes the most devoted adhe- 
rents of the throne. For the sake of classes who had 
no longer the principal weight in the country, and 
whose power was associated with the recollections of 
all which the country most detested, the Bourbons not 
only slighted the new aristocracy, but kept both them 
and the people in perpetual alarm, both for whatever 
was dearest to them in the institutions wliich the Revo- 
lution had given, and which had been cheaply purchased 
by the sacrifice of a whole generation, and even for the 
"material interests" (such as those of the possessors 
of national property) which had grown out of the Rev- 
olution, and were identified with it. The Chamber of 
Deputies, therefore, or, ns it might have been called, 
tlic new Estate of the Rich, worked like the Coiiiitia 
Centuriata of the Roman Commonwealth, which, in 
this respect, it resembled. Like the Comitia Centuriata, 
it was, &om the principle of its constitution, thc~^i;i^^ 
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ot tbe rich ; and, like that, it served as an organ Ibr 
popular purposes so long as the predomimuit section 
of tlie rich, being excluded from a direct share in tlic 
goTernment, bad a common interest with the people. 
This result might have been foreseen ; but the Bourbons 
either did not foresee it, or thought tliemsclvea strong 
enough to prevent it. 

At the time, however, when Carrel fii-st entered into 
life, any one migbt liave been excused for thinking that 
the Bourbons , if ihey had made a bad calculation for tfac 
ultimate duration of their dynasty, had made a good 
one for its present interests. They had put down, with 
triumphant success, a first attempt at resistance by the 
new aristocracy. 

A Cliamber of Jnrious royalists, elected immediately 
after the second Restoration (afterwards ^vith afTco- 
tionate remembrance called the chambre inlrouvnble, 
from tbe impossibility of ever again getting a similar 
one), had sanctioned or tolerated excesses against the 
opposite party, worthy only of the most sanguinary 
times of the Revolution ; and had carried their enter- 
prises in behalf of feudalism and bigotry to a pitch 
of rashness, by which Louis, who was no &natic, was 
seriously alarmed: and in September, 1817, amidst 
the applauses of all France, he dissolved the Chamber, 
and called to bis councils a semi-liberal ministry. The 
indignation and alarm excited by the conduct of tbe 
royalists produced a re-action among the classes jxis- 
scsscd of property in favor of liberalism. By the law 
as it then stood, a fifth part of tlie Chamlicr went out 
every year: the elections in 1818 produced hardly any 
but liberals ; those in 1819 did the same ; and those <rf 
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ISSOf it fffts evident, would give the Jiberid part^ a 
majority. The electoral body too, ae, fortunately, 
electoral bodies are wont, had not confined its choice to 
men who represented exactly ita own intereata and sen- 
timents, bat had mingled with them the ablest and 
must honored of its temporary allies, the dcfendere of 
the "good old cauBC." The new aristocracy could still 
hear, and not repudiate, the doctrinee of 17S9, pro- 
nounced, with the limitations dictated by experience, 
from the eloquent lips of Foy and Benjamin Constant 
and Manuel. It could still patronize a newspaper-press, 
free for the first time since 1792, which raised its voice 
for those doctrines, and for an interpretation of the 
charter in the spirit of them. Even among the moneyed 
classes themselves, there arose, as in all aristocracies 
there will, some men whose talents or sympathies uiake 
them the organs of a better cause than that of aris- 
tocracy. Casimir P^rier had not yet sunk the defender 
of the people in the defender of his counting-house ; 
and LofiStte was then what he is Btill, and will be 
to the end of his disinterested and generous career. 
Among the new members of the legislature there was 
even found the Abb€ Gr^goire, one of the worthiest 
and most respected characters in France, but a con- 
spicuous member of the Montague party in the Conven- 
tion." 

This rapid progress of the popular party to ascend- 
ency was not what Louis had intended : he wished to 

• Ho bu been called a regicide; had tha asaortion been true, It wu 
equillv tree of Canot and maay others of the noblL«t chsractcra In 
France; but tbo fiiet w«e otherwise. Qrt'goira wbb absent on a aiiBako 
during the trial of Loais XTI., and aasociated bioiseir by letter wldl Um 
wdict, bat not willi the aenisoce. CiOOqIc 
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keep the liberals as a counterpoise to the priestly party ; 
but it never entered into hia purposes that they should 
prcdoniinutc in the legialature. His " aysleme de bn*- 
cide," iitenilly si/stem of see-saw, of playing off one 
party against another, and maintaining his influence by 
throwing it always into the scale of the weakest, re- 
quired that the next move should be to the royalist 
side. Demonstrations were therefore made towards a 
modification of the electoral law, — to take effect while 
tlic anti-popular party had still a majority, before the 
dreaded period of the next annual elections. At this 
crisis, when the fate of parties hung trembling in tlie 
balance, the Due de Bcrri, heir presumptive to the 
throne, fell by the hand of an assassin. This catastro- 
phe, industriously imputed to the renewed propagation 
of revolutionary principles, excited general hoiTor and 
alarm. The new aristocracy recoiled from tlieir alli- 
ance with liberalism. The crime of Louvel was as 
serviceable to the immediate objects of those againist 
whom it was perpetrated as the crime of FJeschl has 
been since. A change of ministry took place ; laws 
were passed restrictive of the press ; and a. law, which, 
while it kept within the letter of the cliarter by not 
disfranchising any of the electors, created within the 
electoral body a smaller body, returning an additional 
number of representatives. The elections which took 
place in consequence gave a decided majority t« the 
feudal and priestly party; an ultra-royalist mini-^trv 
was appointed; and the triumph of the retrogradoa, 
the party of ancient privileges, seemed assured. 

It is incident to a country accustomed to a State of 
revolution, that the i>arty which is defeated by peaceful 
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meanB will try violent ones. The popular party in 
France was now in a similar situation to tlie popular 
party in England during the royalist re-oction which fol- 
lowed the dissolution of the last Parliament of Charles 
II. Lilie them, they had recourse to what Carrel 
afterwards, in his "History of the Counter-Bevolutiou 
in England," called "the refuge of weak parties," con- 
spiracy. The military revolutiona in Spain, Portugal, 
and Naples, had inspired many ardent spirits in France 
with a desire to follow the example : from 1820 to 
1823, Carbonaro societies spread themselves over France, 
and military conspiracies continually broke out, and 
Tvere suppressed. It would have been surprising if 
Carrel, whose favorite heroes, even at school, were 
Hoche, Marceau, and Kl^ber, whose democratic opin- 
ions had attracted the notice of hia Buperiors at St. Cyr, 
and to whose youthful aspiratioDa no glory attainable to 
him appeared equal to that of the euccesaful general of 
a liberating army, had not been implicated in some 
of these conspiracies. Like almost all the bravest and 
most patriotic of the young men in his rank of society 
entertaining liberal opinions, he paid his tribute to the 
folly of the day ; and be had a narrow escape from 
discovery, of which M. Littrfj ^ves the following Darra- 
tive : — 

" Carrel was a sub-licutenont in the twenty-ninth of 
the line in 1821, when conspiracies were forming in 
every quarter against the Restoration. The twenty- 
ninth was in, garrison at B6fort and New Brisach. 
Carrel was quartered in the latter place. He was et^- 
gaged in the plot since called the conspiracy of B^lbrt 
The officers at New Brisach who were in the seont 

.;(H>jic 
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were diacouragod by rc])oat«d delays, and would not 
stir until the iauurrection should have exploded at B^- 
fort. It was itidtepcnsable, however, that they should 
move as soon as the blow ehould have been euccesefully 
struck in the latter place. The Grand Lodge (of Car- 
bonari) had sent from Paris several conapirators : one 
of them, M. Joubert, had come to New Brisoch to see 
what was to be done. Carrel offered to go with him to 
B^fort, to join in the movement, and bring back the 
news to New Brisach. Both set off, and arrived at 
B^fort towards midnight. The plot had been discov- 
ered ; several persons had been arrested ; the conspira- 
tors were dispersed. Carrel rode back to New Brisach 
at full gallop, and arrived early in the morning. He 
had time to return to his quarters, put on his uniform, 
and attend the morning exercise, without any one'a 
suspecting that he hod been out all night. When an 
inquiry was set on foot to discover the accomplices of 
the B^fort conspirators, and especially to find who it 
was that had gone thither from Kew Brisach, nothing 
could be discovered ; and suspicion rested upon any one 
ntther than Carrel, for his careless levity of manner had 
made his sujteriors consider him a man quite unlikely to 
be engaged in plots." 

Nine years later, M. Joubert was heading the party 
wliieh stormed tlie Louvre on the 29th of July ; and 
Carrel had signed the protest of the forty-two jourual- 
iala, and given, by an article in the "National," the 
first signal of reHi^tance. This is not the only instance 
ill the rijccnt liistory of France, when, as during the 
first French licvoluiion, names lost sight of for a time 
meet us again at tlie critical inuiueiits. 

Dglizac^y Google 
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These attempts at insurrection did tlie Bourbons do 
duaage, but caused them some UDcaeiness with regard 
to the fidelity of the army. The counter-revolutionary 
party, however, was now under the conduct of the only 
man of judgment aad sagacity who has appeared in 
that party since the Revolution, — M, de Villfile. Tins 
ininifiter adopted (though, it is said, with misgiving 
and reluctance) the bold idea of conquering the dis- 
affection of the army by sending it to fight against its 
principles. He knew, that, witb men in the position 
and in the state of feeling in which it was, all depended 
on the first step ; and that, if it could but be induced to 
fire one shot for llie drapeau blanc against the tricolore, 
its implicit obedience might be reckoned on for a long 
time to come. Accordingly, constitutional France took 
the field against constitutional government in Spain, as 
constitutionnl England had done before in France, in 
order that Ferdinand (save the mark I) might be restored 
to the enjoyment of liberty ; and the history of the 
campiugn by which he was restored to it furnishes a 
curious picture of a victorious army putting down by 
force those vrith whom it sympathized, and protecting 
them against the vengeance of allies whom it despised 
and detested. 

At this period, political refugees, and other ardent 
lovers of freedom, especially military men, flocked to 
the Spanish standard ; even England, as it may be 
remembered, contributing her share, in the persons of 
Sir Robert Wilson and others. Carrel, already obnox- 
ious, by his opinions, to his superior officers, and now 
placed between the dictates of his conscience and those 
of military disciplihe, acted like Major Cartwright &b.: 
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the opeoiog of the American war : he threw up lot 
commisakm, rather than fight in a cause ho abJiorreil. 
Having done thifl, he did what Major Cartwright did 
not : he joined the opposite party, paased over to 
lliu^ielona in a Spanish fishing-boat, and took service in 
the "foreign liberal legion," commanded hy a distin- 
guished officer! — Col. Fachiarotti, an Italian exile. 

We shall not trace Carrel throu^ the vicissitudes 
of this campaign, which was fnll of hardships, and 
abounded in incidents honorable to him both as an offi- 
cer and as a man. It is well known, that in Catalonia 
the invading army experienced from Mina, Milaos, and 
their followers, almost the only vigorous resistance it 
had to encounter; and, in this resistance, the for^gn 
legion, in which Carrel served, bore a conspicuous part. 
Carrel himself has sketched the history of the contest in 
two articles in the " Bevue Fran^aise," much remarked 
at the time for their impartiality and stateBroanlike 
news, and which first established his reputation as a 
writer. 

In September, 1S33, the gallant FochiarotU had 
already fallen ; supported on horseback by Carrel during 
a long retreat after he was mortally wounded, and 
recommending with his dying breath, to the good offi- 
cers of the persons present, ce braw. et noble jetme 
hommt. What remained of the legion, after having 
had, in an attempt to relieve Figueras, two desperate 
encounters with superior force at Llado and Llers, in 
which it lost half its numbers, capitulated ;* and Carrel 

* H. d« ChiATTCB, wde-d»-camp or H. de Dimts, no [he ofBcei tbrougta 
wbou eienions, maint;, terma were gnutwl to tlie legiod ) mod Cvrel, niM 
new forgot generuil; in >a cDemj, wu able, by Ihe msnnar in whkh Ik 
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baemne ibe prisoner of his former commatidiog officer, 
tlie Baron de Dnm&a. As a conditioD of die surrender. 
M. de Damas pledged himself to use his utmost eser 
tioQS for obtaining the pardon of all the French who 
-were mcladed in tlte capitulation. Though such a 
pledge was formally binding only on the officer who 
gave it, no govermnent could without infamy have 
refiised to iulfil its conditions ; least of ^1 the French 
cabinet, of which M. de Daouis almost immediately 
afterwards became a member. But the rancor which 
felt itself restrained from greater acts of vindictiveneaB, 
with characteristic littleness, took refuge in smaller 
ones. Contrary to the express promise of M. de 
Damas (on whose individual honor, however, no impu- 
tntioD appears to rest), and in disregard of the fact 
that Carrel had ceased to be a member of the army 
before be committed any act contrary to its laws, the 
jmAoners, both officers and soldiers, were thrown into 
Jul ; and Carrel was among the firat selected to be 
tried by military law before a military tribunal. The 
first cooTt-martial declared itself incompetent. A sec- 
ond was appointed, and ordered to consider itself com- 
petent. By this second court-martial he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to death. He appealed to a 
superior court, which annulled the sentence on purely 
technical grounds. The desire of petty vengeance was 
now somewhat appeased. After about nine months of 
rigorous and unwholesome confinement, which he eni- 

nlated the circnuuUncf, to do importaat aervicc to M. de ChiATrw at n 

Uter puriod, when on trial R/r hii life upon ■ chirge of coaapinu:}' igdnHt 

e government of Louis Fbilippe. The partksului tn In M. LiltH's 
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p1oj-ct1 in diligent studies, chiefly historical, Camd was 
brought a third time to trial before a third court-mar- 
liai, And acquitted ; and was once again, at the age of 
twenty-four, turned loose upon the wodd. 

After some hesitaUons, and a struggle between the 
wishes of his tiunily, which pointed to a counting-hoase, 
and his own consciousness of faculties suited for a 
different sphere, he became secretary to M. Augustin 
Thierry ; one of that remarkable constellaUon of cotem- 
porary authors who have placed France at the head of 
modem historical literature. Carrel assisted M. Thierry 
(whose sight, since totally lost, had already been weak- 
ened by his labors) in collecting the materials for the 
concluding volume of his longest work, — "The History 
of the Conquest of England by the Normans ; " and it 
was by M. Thierry's advice that Carrel determined to 
ranke literature his profession. M. Nisard gives an 
interesting account of the manner in which the doubta 
and anxieties of Carrel's mother gave way before the 
authority of M. Thierry's reputation : — 

" During this period, Carrel's mother made a journey to 
Paris. M. Thierry's letters had not removed her uueasiueas 
the humble life of a man of letters did not give her coofl- 
deuce, and did not seem to be particularly flattering to her. 
She needed that M. Thierry should renew bis former aasu- 
rances, and should, in a manner, stand surety for the literary 
capacity and for the future success of her son. At two 
different meetings with M. Thierry, she made a direct appeal 
to him to that effect. 'Vous croyez done, monaiear, que 
mon fila fait blen, et qn'il aura une carridreF' — ' Je r£poada 
de lui,' answered M. Thierry, 'comnae de rooi-mSme; j'ai 
quelqu' experience dea vocations littSrairee : votre fits a tout«a 
les quoliteB qui riusaissent aujourd'hui' While he tiini 
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spoke, Madame Carrel fixed upon him a penetrating look, as 
if to distinguish what was the prompting of truth from what 
might be the effect of mere politeness, aud a desire to 
encourage. The Toung man himself listened in respectful 
silence, submissive, and, according to M. Thierry, almost 
timid, before his mother, whose decision, imd firmness of mind, 
had great away over him. Currel, in this, bowed only lo his 
own qualities: what awed him to his mother was the quality 
by which aHerwards, as a public man, he himself overawed 
others. The first meeting had left Madame Carrel still doubt- 
ful M. Thierry, pressed between two inflexible wills, — tho 
mother requiring of him almost to become personally reepon- 
sible for her son, the son silently but in intelligible language 
|dedgiug himself that the guaranty should not be forfeited, — 
had doubtless, at the Eecond meeting, expressed himself still 
more positively. Madame Carrel returned to Kouen less 
uneasy, and more convinced." 

Here, then, closes the first period of the life of Car- 
rel; and the second — that of his strictly literary life 
— begins. This lasted till the foundation of the " Na- 
tional," a few months before the Revolution of July. 

The period of six years, of which vre have now to 
speak, formed the culminating point of one of the most 
brilliant developments of the French national mind, — 
a developmeat, which, for intensity and rapidity, and, if 
not for duration, for the importance of its durable con- 
sequences, has not many parallels in history. A large 
income not being in France, for persons in a certain 
rank of society, a necessary of life, and the pursuit of 
money being therefore not so engrossing ;in object as it 
is here, there is nothing to prevent the whole of the 
most gifted young men of a generation from devoting 
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diemaelves to literature or Bcience, if iavorable c 
stances combine to render it fashionable to do BO. Such 
a conjuncture of circumstances waB presented by the 
state of France, at the time when the Spanish war and 
its results seemed to have riveted on the necks of the 
Fi'cnch people the yoke of the feudal and sacerdotal 
party for many years to come. Tlie Chamber was 
closed to all under the age of forty ; and besides, at 
this particular period, the law of partial renewul had 
been abrogated, a se])tennia] act had been passed, and a 
general election, at the height of the Spanish triumph, 
had left but sixteen liberals in the whole Chamber of 
Deputies. The army, in a time of profound peace, 
officered, too, by the detested 4migr4s, held out no 
attraction. Repelled from politics, in which little pre- 
ferment could be hoped for by a roturier, and that little 
at K price which a Frenchman will, least of all, consent 
to pay, — religious hypocrisy, — the elite of the edu- 
cated youth of France precipitated themselves into lit- 
erature and philosophy, and remarkable results soon 
became evident. 

The national intellect seemed to make a sudden etride 
irom the stage of adolescence to that of early maturity. 
It had reached the era corresponding to that in the his- 
tory of an individual mind, when, after having been 
taught to think (as every one is) by teachers of some 
particular school, and having for a time exercised the 
power only in the path shown to it by its first teachers, 
it begins, without abandoning that, to tread also in 
other pallis ; IciirnB to sec with its naked eyes, and not 
through tlie eyo-gInssee »jf ila teachers ; and, from being 
one-sided, becomes many-stdcd, and of no school. The 
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French natioQ had had two great epochs of intellectual 
development. It had been taught to speak by the great 
writers of the seventeenth century, — to think by the 
philosophers of the eighteenth. The present became 
the era of re-oction against the narrownesses of the 
eighteenth century, as well as against those narrow- 
nesses of another sort which the eighteenth century had 
left. The stateliness and convcntiunal deConim of old 
French poetic and dramstic literature gave place to a 
license which mode free scope for genius, and also for 
absurdity, and let in new forms of the beautiful as well 
as many of the hideous. Literature shook oiF its 
chuns, and used its liberty like a galley-slave broke 
loose ; while painting and sculpture passed from one 
unnatural extreme to another, and the stiff school was 
succeeded by the spasmodic. This insurrection against 
the old traditions of classicism was called romanticism ; 
and now, when the mass of rubbish to which it had 
given birth has produced another oscillation in opinion 
the reverse way, one inestimable result seems to have 
survived it, — that life and human feeling may now, in 
France, be punted with as much liberty as they may be 
discussed, and, when painted truly, with approval ; as 
by George Sand, and in the beat writings of Balzac. 
While this revolution was going on in the artistic 
departments of literature, that in the scientific deparfr- 
nicnts was still more important. There was re-action 
against the metaphysics of Condillac and Helvetius ; 
and some of the most eloquent men in France imported 
Kantism from Germany, and Kcidism from Scotland, 
to oppose to it, and listening crowds applauded, and an 
" eclectic philosophy " was formed. There was re-action 
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t^unst the irreligion of Diderot and d'HoIbach; and 
hf the eide of their irreligious philosophy there grew up 
religious philosophies, and philosophies prophesying a 
religion, and a general VEigue feeling of religion, and 
a taate for religious ideas. There was re-action against 
the premises, rather than against the conclusions, of 
the political philosopliy of the Oonatitueot Assembly : 
men found out, that underneath all political philosophy 
there must be a social philosophy, — a study of agencies 
lying deei>er than forms of government, which, woridng 
through forms of government, produce, in the long-run, 
most of what these seem to produce, and which sap and 
destroy all forms of government that lie across their 
path. Thus arose the new political philosophy of the 
present generation in France ; which, considered merely 
as a portion of science, may be pronounced gre^y in 
advance of all the other political phOosophies which had 
yet existed, — a philosophy rather scattered among 
many minds than concentrated in one, but furnishing a 
storehouse of ideas to those who meditate on politics, 
such as all ages and nadona could not furnish previoualy ; 
and inspiring at the same time more comprehensive, and 
therefore more cautious, views of the past and present, 
and far bolder aspirationB and antitapations for the 
future. It would be idle to hold up any particular book 
as a complete epG<»men of this philosophy : different 
minds, according to their capacities or their tendenciea, 
have sUuck out or appropriated to themselves dil&rent 
portions of it, which as yet have only been partially 
harmonized and fitted into one another. But if we were 
asked for the book, whidi, up to the present time, ent- 
bodiea the Largest portion of the s|urit, and is, in the 
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French phrase, the highest expreesion of this new polit- 
icnl philosophy, we should point to the " Democracy in 
America," by M. de Tocqueville. 

It was above all, howeyef, in history, and historical 
disquisition, that the new tendencies of the national 
mind made themselves way. And a fact may be 
remarked, which strikingly illustrates the diiFerence 
between the French and the English mind, and the 
rapidity with which an idea, thrown into French soil, 
takes root, and blossoms and fructifies. Sir Walter 
Scott's romances have been read by every educated 
person in Great Britain who has grown up to manhood 
or womanhood tn the last twenty years ; and except 
the memory of much pleasure, and a few mediocre 
imitations, forgotten as soon as read, they have lefl no 
traces that we know of in the national mind. But it 
was otherwise in France. Just as Byron, and the cast- 
off boyish extravagances of Goethe and Schiller which 
Byron did but follow, have been the origin of all the 
eentimcntal rutSans, the Lacenaires in imagination and 
in action, with which the Continent swanas, hut have 
produced little fruit of that description, comparatively 
speaking, in these islands ; so, to compare good influ- 
ences with bad, did Scott's romances, and especially 
" Ivanhoe," which in England were only the amusement 
of an idle hour, give birth (or at least nourishmeDt) 
to one of the principal intellectual products of our time, 
the modem French school of history. M. Thierry, 
whose "Letters on the History of France" gave the 
first impulse, proclaims the fact. Seeing, in these 
fictions, past events for the first time brought home to 
them ae realities, not mere abstractions; startled by 
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fimHng, what they hod not dreamed of, Saxons and 
Normana in the reign of Kiohnrd the First, — thinking 
nien felt flash upon them, for the first time, the raeaniiig 
of that philoaophioal bistoiy, that history of human life, 
and not of kings and battles, which Voltaire talked uf, 
but, writing history for polemical purposeSt could nut 
succeed in realizing. Immediately the annals of France, 
Kiigland, and other countries, began to be aystemftti- 
cally searched ; the characteristic features of society 
niid life at each period were gathered out, and exhibited 
in histories, and speculations on history, and historical 
fictions. All works of imagination were now expected 
to have a couleur locale; and the dramatic scenea and 
romances of Vitet, Mdrimfie, and Alfred de Vigny, 
among the best productions of the romantic school in 
those years, are evidences of the degree in which they 
attained it, M. de Barante wrote the history of two 
of the most important centuries in his country's annals, 
Irom the materials, and often in the words, of Froissart 
and Comines. M. Thierry's researches into the early 
history of the town-communities brought to light some 
of the moat important facts of the progress of society in 
France and in all Europe. While Mignet and Thiers, 
in a style worthy of tlie ancient models, but with only 
the common ideas of their time, recounted the recent 
glories and sufferings of their country, other writers, 
among whom Auguste Comte in his commencements, 
mid the foundei-8 of the St. Simonian school, were 
conspicuous, following in the steps of Herder, Vico, 
and Condorcet, analyzed the &ct8 of universal his- 
tory, and connected them by generalizations, which, 
if unsatisfactory in some respects, explained much, and 
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•pteced mncli io a new and etriking light ; and M. Guizot, 
a man of a greater range of ideas and greater historical 
impartiality than most of these, gave to the world thoso 
immortal Eflaays and Lectures, for which posterity will 
furgire him the faults of hie political career. 

In the midst of an age thus teeming with valuable 
jiroducte of thought, himself without any more active 
career to engross his faculties, the mind of Carrel could 
not remain unproductive. " In a bookseller'e back- 
ahop," snys M. Nisard (for the young author, in his 
etnig^le for subsistence, for a short time entered seri- 
ously into the views of his family, and embarked some 
money supplied by them in an unsuccessful bookselling 
speculation) , " on a desk to which was fastened a great 
Newfoundland dog, Carrel, one moment absorbed in 
English memoirs and papers, another moment caressing 
his favorite animal, conceived and wrote his 'History 
of the Counter-Be volution in England.' " It was pub- 
lished in February, 1827 ; and though the age has 
produced historical works of profounder philosophical 
investigation, yet in its kind, and for what it aims at, 
it deserves to be considered one of the most finished 
productions of that remarkable era. 

It is a history of the two last Stuarts ; of their 
attempts to re-establish Popery and arbitrary power ; 
their tempoi'ftry success, and ultimate overthrow by 
the Revolution of 1688. Their situation and conduct 
presented so dose a parallel to that which the two last 
Bourbons at that time exhibited in France, that the 
subject was a favorite one with the French writers of 
the period. There could not have been a more natural 
occasion for violent republicanism, or any kind of levo- 
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lutiontuy TioleDce, to display itaelf, if Carrel had bees 
die JBOatic which it is often supposed that all democratic 
refbrmers must be. But we find do republicaDluo 
in this book, do partisanship of aoy kiod : the book is 
almost too favorable to the Stuart* : there is hardly 
any thing in it which might not have been written by a 
clear-sighted and reflecting person of any of the political 
parties which divide the present day. But we find 
instead, in every page, distinct evidence of a tlioroughly 
practical mind, — a mind which looks out, in every situ- 
alJon, fw the eatiscs which were actually operating; 
discerns them with sagacity, sees what they must have 
produced, what could have been done to modify them, 
and how lar they were practically misunderstood : a 
statesman, judging of statesmen by placing himself 
in their circumstances, and seeing what they could have 
done, not by the rule and square of some immutable 
theory of mutable things, nor by that moat fallacious 
test for estimating men's actions, — the ri^tness or 
wrongness of their speculative views. If Carrel had 
done nothing else, he would have shown by this book, 
that, like Mirabeau, he was not a slave to formulas : no 
pre-established doctrine as to how things must be, ever 
prevented him from seeing them as they were. "Every- 
where and at all times," says he, " it is the wants of the 
time which have created tlie conventions called political 
principles, and those principles have always been pushed 
oaide by those wants." — "AH questions as to forme of 
government," he says in another place, " have their data 
in the condition of society, and nowhere else." The 
whole spirit of the new historical school is in these two 
sentences. The great character by which Gurd'a book 
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daffen &om all other hiatories of the time, with which 
we are ticquamted, is, that in it alone are we led to 
understand and account for all the vicissitudes of t)ic 
time, from the ebb and flow of public opinion; the 
causes of which, his own practical sagacity, and a 
Frencltman'e esperience of turbulent times, enabled 
Carrel to perceive and interpret with a truth and powfer 
that must strike every competent judge who compares 
ias short book with the long books of other people. 
And we may here notice, as an example of the aupcri- 
ority of French historical literature to ours, that of the 
most iDtereslang period in the English annals, the period 
of the Stuarts, France has produced, within a very few 
years too, the best, the second-best, and the third-best 
history. The best is this of Carrel ; the second-best 
is the unfinished work of M. Guizot, — his " History of 
the English Revolution ; " the third in merit is M. 
Mazure's "History of the Kevoiution of 1688," a work 
of greater detail, and less extensive views, but which 
has brought much new information &om Barillon's 
papers and elsewhere, is unexceptionable as to impai^- 
tiality, and, on the whole, a highly valuable accession 
to the literature of English history. 

The style of the "Histoire de la Contre-K^volution ," 
according to M. Mieard, did not give Carrel the reputu^ 
tioa he afterwards acquired as a master of expression. 
But we agree with M. Nisard, a most competent judge, 
and a severe critic of his cotemporaries, in thinking this 
judgment of the French public erroneous. We already 
reo^nize in this early performance the pen which was 
afterwards compared to a sword's point (i7 e&mblait 
Scrire avec une pointe deader'). It goes clean and 
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shnrp to the very heart of the thing to be said ; sajg H 
without ornament or periphrasis, or phrases of an; 
kind, and in nearly the fewest words in which so much 
could be told. Tbe style cuts the meaning into the 
mind as with an edge of steel. It wants the fertility 
of fancy which Carrel afterwords displayed ; an indis- 
pensable quality to a writer of the first rank, but one 
which, in spite of the authority of Cicero and Quintil- 
ian, we believe to be, oftener than is supposed, the last 
rather than the first quaUty which such writers acquire. 
The grand requisite of good writing is to have some- 
thing to say : to aftain this is becoming more and more 
the grand effort of all minds of any power which em- 
bark in literature; and important truths, at least in 
human nature and life, seldom reveal themselves but to 
minds wliich are found equal to the secondary task of 
ornamenting those truths, when they hare leisure to 
attend to it. A mind which has all natural human feel- 
ings, which draws its ideas fresh from realities, and, 
like all first-rate minds, varies and multiplies its points 
of view, gathers, as it goes, illustrations and analogies 
from all nature. So was it with Carrel. The &shion 
of the day, when he began, was picturesqueneas of 
style ; and that was what the imitative minds were all 
stnuDing for. Carrel, who wrote &om himself, and not 
from imitation, put into his style first w-hat was in him- 
self first, — the intellect of a great writer. The other 
half of the character, the imi^native part, came to 
maturity somewhat later, and was first decidedly recog- 
nized in the " Essays on the War in Spain," which, as 
we have already said , were published in the " Kevae 
Fran^faise," a periodical on the plan of the English 
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reviews, to which nearly all the moat philosophical 
minds in France contributed, and- which woe canieU 
on for several years with first-rate ability. 

The editor of this review was M. Guizot. That 
Guizot and Carrel should for a time be found not only 
fighting under the same banner, but publishing in the 
same periodical organ, is a fact characteristic of the 
fusion of parties and opinions which hod by this time 
token place to oppose the progress of the counter-revo- 
lution. 

The victory in Spain had put the royalists in com- 
plete possession of the powers of government. Tlie 
elections of 1824 hod given them, and their septennial 
act secured to them for a period, their chambre des 
troia cents, so called from the three hundred feDdiUists, 
or creatures of the feudalists, who, with about a hun- 
dred more moderate royalists, and sixteen liberals of 
different shades, made up the whole Chamber. It is 
for history, already timiiliar with the frantic follies of 
this most unteachable party, to relate all they did or 
attempted ; the forty millions sterling which they voted 
into their own pockets, under the name of compensation 
to the emigrants ; their law of sacrilege, worthy of the 
bigotry of the middle ages ; the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits, the putting-down of the Lancasterian schools, 
and throwing all the minor institutions of education 
(they did not yet openly venture upon the university) 
into the hands of the priests. The madmen thought they 
could force back Catholicism upon a people, of whom the 
educated classes, though not, as they Hre sometimes 
represented, hostile to religion, but either simply indif- 
ferent or decidedly disposed to a religion of some sort 
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or otber, had for ever bidclea adieu to that form of it, 
and could as easily have been made Hindoos or Mussul- 
mans as Roman Catholics. All that bribery could do 
was to make hyjiocrites ; and of these (some act of hypo- 
crisy being a conditioD of perferment) tliere were many 
edifying examples, — among others, M. Dupin, since 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, who, soon after 
the accession of Charles the Tenth, devoutly followed 
the Hoste in a procession to St. Acheul.* If oiir 
memory deceive us not. Marshal Sonlt was anotlier of 
these illustrious converts : he became one of Charles the 
Tenth's peers, and wanted only to have been his mini&< 
ter, too, to have made him the Sunderland of the French 
1688. 

In the mean time, laws were prepared agmnst the 
remaining liberties of France, and gainst the insti- 
tutions dearest to the people, of those which the 
Revolution had given. Not content with an almost 
constant censorship on the newspaper-press, the tactioD 
proposed rigid reetraints upon tlie pubUcation even of 
books below a certain size. A law also was &amed to 
re-establish primogeniture and entails among a nation 
which universally believes that the faraUy aiifections, 
on the strength of which it justly values itself, depend 
upon the observance of equal justice in families, and 
would not survive the revival of the unnatural prefer- 
ence for the eldest son. These laws passed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies amidst the most violent storm of public 
opinion which had been known in France since the 
Bevolution. The Chamber of Peers, feithful to its 

* [Ai«o menKinible «s almoiit Ihii only man of political dlslinction wlw 
bM given in a aimilar adheBlon to tbe pre«n( despotUm.] 
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misnon as the conservative branch of the Constitution, 
rejected tliem. M. de ViI161e felt the danger; hut a 
will more impetuous »nd a judgment weaker than his 
own compelled him to advance. He created (or the 
king created) n hatch of sizty-aiz peera, and dissolved 
the Chamher. 

But affairs had greatly altered since the elections 
of 1824. By Uie progress, not only of disgust at 
tlie conduct of the fiiction, hut of a presentiment of the 
terrible crisis to which it was about to lead, the whole 
of the new aristocracy had now gone over to the people. 
Not only they, but the more reasonable portion of 
the old aristocracy, the moderate royalist party, headed 
by Chateaubriand, and represented by the "Journal 
des D^bats," had early separated themselves from the 
counter-revolutionary faction of which M. de Villfile 
was the unwilling instnimcnt. Both these bodies, and 
the popular party, now greatly increased in strength 
even among the electors, knit themselves in one com- 
pact moss to overthrow the Villfile Ministry. The 
A^ide-toi Society, in which even M. Guizot acted a 
conspicuous part, hut which was mainly composed of 
the most energetic young men of the popular party, 
conducted the correspondence and organized the ma- 
chinery for the elections. A large majority was re- 
turned hostile to the ministry : they were forced to 
retire ; and the king had to submit to a ministry of 
moderate royalists, commonly called, from its most in- 
fluential member, the Martignao Ministry. 

The short interval of eighteen months, during which 
tbis ministry lasted, was the brightest period which 
France has known since the Revolution : for a reason 
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ffhklt well merits atteation, those who had die re*] 
|iower in the country, tlie men of property and tJie 
men of talent, had not the power at the Tuileries, nor 
any near prospect of having it. It is the grieToos 
misfortune of France, that, being still new to oongti- 
tutional ideas and institutions, she has never known 
what it is to have a fiur government, in which there is 
not one taw for the party in power, and another law for 
its opponents. The French Government is not a oon- 
stitutional government: it is a deapotiBm limited by 
a parliament. Whatever party can get the executive 
into its hands, and induce a majority of the Chamber 
to support it, does practically whatever it pleases : 
hardly any thing that it can be guilty of towards its 
opponents alienates its supporters, unless they fear that 
they are themselves marked out to be the next victims ; 
and even the trampled-on minority fixes its hopes, not 
upon limiting arbitrary power, but upon beconung the 
stronger par^, and tyruinizing iu its turn. It is to 
the eternal honor of Carrel, that he, and he almost 
alone, in a subsequent period far lesa favorable than 
that of which we are speaking, recognized the great 
prindple of which all parties had more ihan ever lost 
sight; saw that this, above all, was what his country 
wanted ; unfurled the banner of equal justice and 
equal protection to all opinions ; bore it bravely aloft 
in weal and woe over the stormy seas on whi<^ he was 
cost; and, when he sank, sank with it flying. It 
was too late. A revohition had intervened ; and even 
those who suffered from tyranny had learnt to hope 
for relief from revolution, and not from law or opinion. 
But, during the Martignac Ministry, all partieB were 
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^qpaSj afraitl of, and would have made equal sacrifioes 
h> avert, a convulsion. The idea gained grouud, and 
appeared to be becoming general, of building up in 
France, for the first time, a government of law. It waa 
known that the king was wedded to the counter-revolu- 
tionary party ; aud that, without a revolution, the powers 
of the executive would never be at the disposal of the 
new aristocracy of wealth, or of the men of talent who 
had put themeelves at the head of it. But they had 
the command of the legislature ; and they used the 
power which they had to reduce within bounds that 
which by peaceable means they could not hope to have. 
For the first time, it became the object of the first 
speculative and practical politicians in France to limit 
tile power of the executive ; to erect barriers of opinion, 
and barriers of law, which it should not be able to 
overpass, and which should give the citizen that pro- 
tection, which he had never yet had in France, against 
the tyranny of the magistrate ; to form, as it was often 
expressed, les mceura conatitutionnellea, the habits 
and feelings of a free government ; and establish in 
France, what is the greatest political blessing enjoyed 
in England, the national feeding of respect, and obedi- 
ence to the law. 

Nothing could seem more hopeful than the progress 
which France was making, under the Martignac Minis- 
try, towards this great improvement. The discussions 
of the press, and the teachings of the able men who 
headed tiw opposition, especially the Doctrinaires (as 
they were called), M. Royer Collard, the Due de 
firoglie, M. Guizot, and their followers, who theu 
bocnpied the front rank of the popular party, were by 
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degrees working the salutarjr feolings of a coiutitntioPAt 
government into the public mind. But they fand barely 
time to penetrate the auriitce. The same madness 
which hurled James the Second from his throne waa 
now fatal to Charles the Tenth. In an evil hour for 
France, unless England one day repay her the debt 
which she unquestionably owes her for the Kefbnii 
Bill, the promise of this auspidous moment wda 
blighted ; the Martignac Ministry wn^ diaiiiisscd ; a set 
of furious 4migr4s were appointed; and, anew geoe- 
ral- election having brouglit a majority still more hostile 
to them, the famous Ordonnanccs were issued, and t^ 
Bourbon Monarchy was swept from the face of the 
earth. 

We have called die event which necessitated the 
Revolution of July a misfortune to France. We wish 
earnestly to think it otbenvise. But if in some forms 
that Itevolution has brought considerable good to 
France, in many it has brought serious ill. Among 
the evils which it has done, we select two of the 
greatest : it stopped the progress of the French people 
towards recognizing the necessity of equal law, and 
a strict definition of the powers of the magistrate ; 
and it checked, and for a time alm<»t suspended, the 
literary and philosophic movement which had com- 



On the fall of the old aristocracy, the new oligardgr 
came at once into power. Tlicy did not all get places, 
only because there were not places for all. But there 
was a large abundance ; and they rushed upon them like 
tigers upon their prey, Ko precaution was taken fey 
the people against tliis new enemy. The discussions 
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of the pres8 in the years preceding, confined aa they 
lud been, both by public opinion and by severe legal 
penalties, strictly within the limits of the Charter, hod 
not made familiar to the public mind the necesciity of an 
extended suffrage ; and the minds even of enhghtened 
Dicn, as we can personally testify, at the time of the 
formation of the new government, were in a state of 
the utmost obtuseness on the subject. The eighty 
thousand electors had hitherto been on the side of the 
people ; and nobody seemed to see any reason why this 
should not continue to be the case. The oligarchy 
of wealth was thus allowed quietly to install itself; its 
leaders, and the men of literary talent who were its 
writers and orators, became ministers, or expectant 
ministers, and no longer sought to limit the power 
which was henceforth to be their own : by degrees, 
even, as others attempted to limit it, they violated in 
its defence, one after another, every salutary principle 
of freedom which they had themselves labored to im- 
plant in the popular mind. They reckoned, and the 
event shows that they could safely reckon, upon the 
king whom they had set up ; that he would see his 
interest in keeping a strict alliance with them. There 
was no longer any rival power interested in limiting 
that of the party in office. There were the people; 
but the people could not make themselves felt in the 
legislature : and attempts at insurrection, until the re- 
sistance becomes thoroughly national, a government 
ia always strong enough to put down. There was the 
aristocracy of talent ; and the course was adopted of 
buying off these with a portion of the spoil. On« 
of the most deplorable effects of the new ^vemment of 
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France ie the profligate immorality which it ts induatri- 
oualy spreading among the ablest and most accomplished 
of the youth, AU the arta of corruption which Napoleon 
exercieed towards the dr^s of the Revolution are put 
in practice by the present ruler upon the ^Hte of France ; 
and few are they that resist. Some rushed headlong 
from the first, and met the bribers half way ; others 
held out for a time ; but their virtue failed them aa 
things grew more desperate, and aa they grew more 
hungry. Every man of literary reputation, who will 
sell himself to the government, is gorged with places, 
and loaded with decorations. Every rising yomig man 
of the least promise is lured and courted to the same 
dishonorable distinction. Those who resist the seduc- 
tion must be proof against every temptation which is 
strongest on a French mind : for the vanity, which 
is the bad side of the national sociability and love of 
sympathy, nudces the French, of all others, the people 
who are the most eager for distinction ; and as tliere is 
no national respect for birth, and but little for wealth, 
almost the only adventitious distinctions are those which 
the government can confer. Accordingly, the pursuits 
of intellect, but lately so ardently engaged in, are almost 
abandoned ; no enthusiastic crowds now throng the lec- 
ture-room ; M. Guizot has left his professor's chair nod 
his historical speculations, and would fain be the Sir 
Robert Peel of France ; M. Thiers is trying to be the 
Canning; M. Cousin and M. Yillemain have ceased 
to lecture, — have ceased even to publish ; M. de 
Barante is an ambassador ; Tanneguy Dnch&tel, in- 
stead of expounding Ricardo, and making his profound 
speculations known where they arc more needed thna 
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in any other coantry in Europe, became a Minister of 
Gummerce, who dared not act upon his own principles, 
and is waiting to be so again ; the press, which so lately 
teemed with booka of history and philosophy, now scarce- 
ly produces one ; and the young men who could have 
written them are either placemen or gaping place- 
hunters, disgusting the well-diepoBed of all parties by 
tiieir avidity, and their open defiance of even the pre- 
tence of principle. 

Carrel was exposed to the same temptations vrith 
other young men of talent ; but we claim no especial 
merit for him in having resisted them. Immediately 
after the Revolution, in which, as already observed, he 
took a diBtinguished part, he was sent by the govern- 
ment on an important mission to the West: on his 
return, he found himself gazetted for a prefecture; 
which at that time he might honestly have accepted, as 
many others did whom the conduct of the government 
afterwards forced to retire. Carrel used sportively to 
say, that, if he had been ofiered a re^ment, he perhaps 
could not have found in his heart to refuse. But he 
declined the prefecture, and took his post as editor and 
chief writer of the "National," which he had founded 
a few months before the Revolution, in conjunction with 
MM. Mignet and Thiers, but which M. Thiers had con- 
ducted until he and M. Mignet got into place. Carrel 
now assumed the management ; and firom this time his 
rise was rapid to that place in the eye of the public, 
which made him, at one period, the most conspicuous 
private person in France. Never was there an emi- 
nence better merited ; and we have now to tell how 
he acquired it, and how he used it. ^ CioOqlc 
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It was by no trick, no compliance with any prevuling 
ftehion or prejudice, that Carrel become the leading 
figure in politics on the popular side. It waa hy the 
ascendency of character and talents, legitimately exer^ 
ciaed, in a position for which he was more fitted than 
any other man of his age, and of which he at once 
entered into the true character, and applied it to its 
practical use. From this time we are to consider Carrel, 
not as a literary man, but as a politiciui ; and his writ- 
ings are to be judged by the laws of popular oratory. 
" Carrel," says M. Nisnrd, " was a writer, only for want 
of having an active career fit to occupy all his faculties, 
lie never sought to make himself a name in literature. 
Writing was to him a means of imprctwing, under the 
form of doctrines,, his own practical aims upon the 
minds of those whom he addressed. In his view, 
the model of a vmter was a man of action relating his 
acts; Cffisar in his Commeataries, Bonaparte in his 
Memoirs : he held tliat one ought to write either after 
having acted, or as a mode of action, when lliere is no 
other mode effectual or allowable. At a later period, 
hid notion was modified, or rather enlarged : " and he 
recognized that there is not only action upon the out- 
ward world ; there is also action upon the spiritual worid 
of tliought and feeling, — the action of the artist, the 
])renclier, and the philosopher. "Thus completed," 
siiys M. NistiiHl, "Carrel's idea ia the best tlieory of 
the art of composition : " as indeed it is ; and it was the 
secret of Carrel's success. " He who has a passion 
stronger than the love of literary reputation, and who 
writes only to iuspira otlii^rs with the same, — such 
a man, proceeding upon the simple idea tliat the pen 
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should be a mere matrument, will write well from the 
coromeDCemeiit ; and if he has instinct, which only 
meaoH a turn of mind conformable to the genius of his 
nation, he may hecome a writer of the first rank, witli- 
out even conBidenng himself to be a writer." 

Of his eminence as a writer, there is but one opinion 
in France: there can be but one among competent 
judges in any country. Already, from the time of his 
" Sasays on the War in Spain," " nothing mediocre had 
issued from hie pen." In the various papers, literary 
or political , which he published in different periodical 
works, "that quality of panting by words, which had 
been seen almost with surprise in his articlea on Spain, 
shines forth in nearly every sentence. But let there be 
no mistake. It was not some art or mystery of e^ect 
in which Carrel had grown more dexterous : hie expres- 
sion had become more graphic, only because his thoughts 
had become clearer, of a loftier order, ^d more com- 
pletely his own. Like all great writers, he proportions 
his style to his ideas, and can be simple and unpretend- 
ing in his language when his thoughts are of a kind 
which do not require that Season, to express them, 
pliould call in the aid of Imagination. To apply to all 
things indiecriminately a certain gift of brilliancy which 
' one is consuous of, and for which one has been praised, 
is not genius, any more than fiinging epigrams about on 
all occasions is wit." 

"All the qualities," continues M. Nisard, "which 
Cnrrel possessed from his first taking up the pen, with 
this additional gift, which came the last, only because 
there had not before been any sufficient occasion to call 
it out, buret forth in the polemics of the 'Natioiu^l 
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widi a Bpleodor, which, to any ctoidid person, it mnst 
appear hardly possible to exaggerate. For who can be 
ungrateful to a talent which even those who fearod 
admired? whether they really feared it less than they 
jiretendcd, or that, in France, people are never so much 
nfraid of talent as to forego the pleasure of adnuring it. 
I shall not hesitate to affirm, that, from 1831 to 1834, 
the 'National,' considered merely aa a monument of 
political literature, is the most original production of the 
nineteendi century." This, from so sober a judge, and 
in an age and country whicli has produced Paul Louis 
Courier, is, we may hope, sufficient. 

Both M. Littr^ and M. Nisard compare Carrel's 
political writings, as literary productions, to the Letters 
of Junius ; though M. Nisanl gives greatly the aupe- 
riori^ to Carrel. But the comparison itself is an injus- 
tice to him. There never was any thing leas like popular 
oratory than those polished but stiff and unnatural pro- 
ductions ; where every cadence seems predetermined, 
and the writer knew the place of every subsequent word 
in the sentence before he finally resolved on Uie first. 
The Orations of Demosthenes, though even Demos^ie- 
nes could not have extemporized them, are but the ideal 
and unatttunable perfection of extemporaneous speak- 
ing; but Apollo himself could not have spoken the 
Letters of Junius, without pausing at the end of every 
sentence to arrange the next. A piece of mere paint- 
ing, like any other work of art, may be finished by s 
succession of touches ; but when spirit speaks to spirit, 
not in order to please, but to incite, every thing must 
seem to come from one impulse, — from a soul en- 
grossed, for the moment, with one feeling. It seemed 
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M> with Carrel, because it waa so. " Unlike Paul Louis 
Courier," says M, lattr^, "who hesitated at a word. 
Carrel never hesitated at a sentence ; " and he could 
speak, whenever called upon, in the same style in which 
he wrote. His style has that breadth, which in litera- 
ture, as in other works of art, shows that the artist has 
a character ; that some conceptions and some feelings 
predominate in his mind over others. Its hindamental 
quality is that which M. LittrS baa well characterized 
la sHretS de rexpreasion : it goes straight home. The 
right word is always found, and never seems to foe 
sought : words are never wanting to hia thou^its, and 
never pass before them. " U expression " (we will not 
spoil by translation M. Littr^'s finely chosen phrase- 
ology) " arrivait toujours abondante comme la pensile, 
si pleine et si abondante elle-mSme ; " " and, if one is 
not conscioiis of the labor of a writer retouching care- 
fully every passage, one is conscious of a vigorous 
inspiration, which endows every thing with movement, 
form, and color, and casts in ont. and the same mould 
the style and the thought." 

It would have been in complete contradiction to Car- 
rel's idea of journalism for the writer to remain behind 
a curtfun. Tlie English idea of a newspaper, as a sort 
of impersonal thing, coming from nobody knows where, 
the readers never thinking of the writer, nor caring 
whether he thinks what he writes, as long as thet/ think 
what he writes, — this would not have done for Carrel, 
nor been conaiatent with his objects. The opposite idea 
already, to some extent, prevailed in France ; news- 
papers were often written in, and had occasionally been 
edited, by political characters ; but no political character 
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(eiace the first Rerolution) had TWide itself hy a new»< 
paper. Carre) did so. To say, that, during the yean 
of his maoagcmeiit, Carrel conducted the " National," 
wuuld give an insufScient idea. The " fCational " wu 
Ciirrd : it was aa much himself a^ wna bia conversation, 
IIS could have heen his speeches in the Chamber, or his 
acta ns a public functionary. " The ' National,' " says 
M. Littr^, "was a persoDification of Armand Carrel; 
and if the journal gave ezpresaioa to the thou^ts, tlic 
impulses, the passions, of the writer, the writer, in his 
turn, was always on the breach, prepared to defend, at 
the peril of his life or of his liberty, what he had said 
in the journal." 

lie never separated himself from Ms newspaper. He 
never considered the newspaper one thing, and himself 
another. What was said by a newspaper to a news- 
paper, he considered as said by a man to a man, and 
acted accordingly. He never smd any thing in his 
paper, to or of any man, which he would not have both 
dared, and thought it right, to say personally and in his 
presence. He insisted upon being treated in the same 
way, and generally was so ; though the necessity in 
which he thought himself of repelling insult had 
involved him in two duels before his last fatal one. 
Where danger was to be incurred in resisting arbitrary 
power, he was alwajrs the first to seek it : he never hes- 
itated to throw down the gauntlet to the government, 
challen^g it to try npon him any outrage which it was 
meditating against the liberty or the safety of the citi- 
zen. Nor was this a mere bravado : no one will think 
it so, who knows how unscrupulous are all French gov- 
ernments, how prone to act from irritated vanity more 
i)j,,,.,,.Cioo<^li: 
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dun from calculation, and bow likely to commit ao 
imprudence rather than acknowledge a defeat. Carrel 
thwarted a nefarious attempt of tho P^ricr Ministry to 
establish the practice of incarcerating writers previously 
to trial. The thing had been alretidy done in several 
instances, when Carrel, in a calm and well-reasoned 
article which he signed with his name, demonstrated its 
iilegali^, and declared, that, if it was attempted in his 
own case, he would, at the peril of his life, oppose force 
to force. This produced its effect : the illegnlity was 
not repeated. Carrel was prosecuted for liis article, 
pleaded his own cause, and was acquitted ; as on every 
subsequent occasion when the paper was prosecuted, 
and he defended it in person before a jury. The " Na- 
tional," oBen prosecuted, was never condemned but 
once; when, by a miserable quibble, the cause was 
taken from the jury to be tried by the court alone ; and 
once again before the Chamber of Peers, — an occasion 
which was made memorable by the spirit with which 
Carrel spoke out, in the face of the tribunal which was 
sitting to judge him, what all France thinks of one of 
Uie most celebrated of its proceedings, — the trial and 
condemnation of Marshal Ney. Nothing on this occa- 
sion could have saved Carrel from a heavy fine or a long 
imprisonment, had not a member of the Chunber itself, 
Gen. Excelmans, hurried away by an irresistible im- 
pulse, risen in his place, acknowledged the sentiment, 
and repeated it. 

Without these manifestations of spirit and intrepidity. 
Carrel, however he might have been admired as a 
writer, could not have acquired liis great influence as 
a man , nor been enabled, without imputation on liis 
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courage, to keep &Ioof frora the more violent proceerl- 
ings of his party, and discountenance, as he steadily 
did, all premature attetnpta to carry their point by 
[)hyBical force. 

Whatever may have been Carrel's individual opinions, 
he did not, in the "National," begin by being a repub- 
lican : he was willing to give the new ehief-magistntte 
a fiiir trial ; nor was it until that personage had quar- 
relled with Lafiiyette, driven Dupont de I'Eure uid 
Laffitte from office, and called Casiniir P^rier to his 
councils for the avowed purpose of turning back the 
movement, that Carrel hoisted republican colors. Ijong 
before this, the symptoms of what was coming had been 
so evident as to irahitter the last moments of BenjamiD 
Constant, if not, as was generally believed, to shorten 
his existence. The new oligarchy had declared, both 
by their words and their deeds, that they had conquered 
for themselves, and not for the people : and the king 
had shown his determination, that through them he 
would govern ; that he would make himself nece^ary 
to them, and be a despot, using them and rewarding 
them as his tools. It was the position which the king 
assumed as the head of the oligarchy which made Carrel 
a republican. He was no fanatic to care about a name, 
and was too essentially practical in his turn of mind to 
fight for a mere abstract principle. The object of hia 
declaration of republicanism was a thoron^ly practical 
one, — to strike at the ringleader of the opposite party ; 
and, if it were impossible to overthrow him, to do what 
was possible, — to deprive liim of the support of 
opinion. 

Events have decided against Carrel ; and it is easy. 
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jodging after the liict, to pronounce that the position 
he took up wne not a wise one. We do not contend 
tlmt it was BO ; but we do conteml that he might think 
it ao, with very little diaparagement to his judgment. 

On what ground ia it, that some of the best writers 
and thinkers in free countries hare recommended kinglj 
government ; have stood up for constitutional royalty 
as the best form of a free constitution, or at least one, 
which, where it exists, no rational person would wish 
to disturb? On one ground only, and on one condi- 
tion, — that a constitutional monarch does not himself 
govern, does not exercise his own will in governing, 
but confines himself to appointing responsible ministers, 
and even in that does but ascertain and give effect to 
the national will. When this condition is obeen-ed, — 
and it is, on the whole, iaithfhlty observed in our own 
country, — it is asked, and very reasonably, what more 
could be expected from a republic? and where is the 
benefit which would be gained by opening the highest 
office in the State, the only place which carries with it 
the most tempting part (to common minds) of power, 
the show of it, as a prize to be scrambled for by every 
ambitions and turbulent spirit, who is willing to keep 
the community, for his benefit, in the mean turmoil of 
ft perpetual canvass? These are the arguments used: 
they are, in the present state of society, unanswerable ; 
and we should not say a word for Carrel, if the Frendi 
government bore, or ever had borne, the most distant 
resemblance to this idea of constitutional royalty. But 
it never did : no French king ever confined himself 
within the limits which the best friends of constitutional 
monarchy allow to be indispensable to its innocuotu- 
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ness : it la always the king, and not his nunisters, that 
gOTems ; and the power of an English king would 
appear to Louis Philippe a mere mocker; of rojiUty. 
Now, if the chief functionary was to be his own minis- 
ter, it appeared to Carrel absolutely necessary that he 
should be a responsible one. The principle of a re- 
sponsible executive appeared to him too all-important 
to be sacrificed. As the king would not content him- 
self with being king, there must, instead of a king, be 
a removable and accountable magistmtc. 

As for the dangers of a republic, we should cany 
back our minds to the period which followed the Three 
Days, and to the impression made on all Europe by the 
bravery, the integrity, the gentleness, and chivalrous gen- 
erosity, displayed at that time by the populace of Paris, 
and ask ourselves whether it was inexcusnble to have 
hoped every thing from a people of whom the very 
lowest ranks could thus act, — a people, too, among 
whom, out of a few large towns, there is little indi- 
gence ; where almost every peasant haa his piece of 
land ; where the number of landed proprietors is more 
than half the number of grown-up men in the country ; 
and where, by a natural consequence, the respect for 
the right of property amounts to a superstition. If, 
among such a people, there could be danger in reptib- 
licnnism, Carrel saw greater dangers, which could only 
be averted by republicanism. He saw the whole Con- 
tinent armed, and ready at a moment's notice to pour 
into France from nil sides. He thought, and it was 
the principal mistake which he committed, that this 
collision could not be averted ; and he thought, whidi 
was no mistake, that, if it came, nothing wouW enable 
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France to beitr the bnint of it but tlmt Which had 
carried her through it before, — intense popular enthu- 
etasm. This w^ impossible with Louia Philippe ; aad, 
if a levy en masse was to be again required of all 
citizens, it must be in a cause which should be worth 
fighting for, — a cause in which all should feel that they 
had an equal stake. 

These were the reasons which made Carrel declare 
for a republic. They are, no doubt, refuted by the 
iact, that the public mind was not ripe fur a republic, 
and would not have it. It would have been better, 
probably, instead of the republican standard, to have 
Tused, as Carrel afterwards did, that of a large parlia- 
mentary reform. But the public, as yet, were still Ighs 
prepared to join in this demand than in the other. A 
republic would have brou|^t Ais among other things ; 
and although, by professing republicanism, there was 
danger of alarming the timid, there was the advantage 
of being able to appeal to a feeling already general and 
deeply rooted, — the national aversion to the principle 
of hereditary privileges. The force of this aversion was 
clearly seen, when it extorted, even irom Louis Philippe, 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage ; and, in choos- 
ing a point of attack which put this feeling on his side, 
Carrel did not show himself a had tactician. 

Nor was it so clear at that time that the public mind 
was not ripe. Opinion advances quickly in times of 
revolution : at the time of which we speak, it had set 
in rapidly in the direction of what was called "the 
movement ; " and the manifestation of public feeling at 
tiic funeral of Gen. Loiuarque, in June, 1833, was 
(Uch, tliat many competent judges think it must have 
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been yielded to, and the king moBt bare chsoged laa 
policy, but for the unfortunate coition which occurred 
on that day between the people and the troops, whicti 
produced a conflict that lasted two days, and led to tlie 
memorable ordonnaoce placmig Paris under martial 
law. On this occasion, the responsible editor of the 
" National " was tried on a capital chai^ ibr an article 
of Carrel's, published just before the conflict, and con- 
strued as an inedgation to rebellion. He was acquit- 
ted, not only of the capital, but of the minor ofence; 
lutd it was proved on the trial, from an oflSdal report 
of Gen. Fiijul, the of&cer in command, that the conflict 
b^pm on the side of tlie military, who attacked the peo- 
ple because (oa at the funeral of our Queen Caroline) an 
Attempt was made to change the courae of the proces- 
don, and carry Lamarque's reouiins to the Pantlieou. 
But, the battle once begun, many known republicans 
bad joined in it : they had fought with desperation, sod 
the blame was generally thrown upon them. From this 
time, the fenr of ^meutes spread among the trading 
classes, and they rallied round the throne of Look 
Philippe. 

Thou^ the tide now decidedly tiumed in favor of tlie 
party of resistance, and the moderate opposition headed 
by M. Odilon Barrot and M. Mauguin lost the greater 
part of its supporters, the republican opposition con- 
tJDued for some time longer to increase in strength ; and 
Carrel, becoming more and more indisputably at the 
bend of it, rose in influence, and became more and more 
an object of popular attention. 

It was in the autimin of 1833 that we first saw 
Correl. He was then at the height of his reputation ; 
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vm) prosperity had shed upon him, as it ofteDeat does 
upon the strongest minds, only it« beet influences. Aa 
extract from a letter, written not long after, will convey 
in its freshness the impression which he then comtnum- 
catcd to an English observer : — 

"I knew Carrel as tlie most powerful journalist in France; 
sole manager of a pnper, which, while it keeps aloof from ell 
coterie influeDce, and from the actively revolutionary part of 
tlie republican body, has for some time been avowedly republi' 
can t and I knew that he was con'^idered a vigorous, energetic 
man of action, who would always have coura^ and conduct in 
an emei^ncy. Knowing thus much of him, I was ushered into 
the 'National' ofBce, where I found six or seven of the innome 
rable redacleurs who belong to a French paper, — tall, dark 
haired men, with formidable mustaches, and looking fiercely 
republican. Carrel was not there ; and, after waiting some 
time, I was introduced to a slight young man, with extremely 
polished manners, no mustaches at all, and apparently fitter for 
a ilrawiDg-room tlian a camp : this was the commander-in-chief 
of those forinidablc-looking champions. But it was impossible 
to be five minutes in his company without perceiving that ho 
was accustomed to ascendencf, and so accustomed as not to 
feel it. Instead of the eagerness and impetuosity which one 
finds in most Frenchmen, his manner is extremely deliberate : 
without any afieclation, he speaks in a sort of measured 
cadence, and in a manner of which Mr. Carlyle's wordn, ' quiet 
emphasis,' are more characteristic than of any man I know. 
There is the same quiet emphasis in his writings ; a man 
singularly free, if we may .trust appearances, from self-con- 
sciousness; simple, graceful, at times almost infantinely 
playful, and combining )ierfect self-reliance with the most 
unafiected modesty ; always pursuing a path of his own (' Je 
n'aime pas,' said he to me one day, ' k marcher en troupeau ') i 
occapying d midway position ; iiicing one way towards the 
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sopporten of monarchy and an arialocntUc limitatiixi of the mC 
tngc, witli wbcHn he will have no compromiee, — on the other 
towards the extreme republicans, who have anti-properlj 
doctrines, and, instead of his United-Stales Kepublic, want a 
rcpublio afler the fashion of the Convention, with something 
like n diclalorship in their own hands. He calls himself a 
Conservative Repuhlicaii {^opinion r^uilicaine contervairice) : 
not but that he sees plainly that the present constitution of 
society admits of many improTemeuts, but be thinks they caii 
only take phtce gradually, or at least thnt philosophy has not 
yet matured them ; and he would rather hold back than accel- 
erate the political revolution wliich he thinks inevitable, ia 
order to leave time for ripening those great questions, chiefly 
affecting the constitution of property and tlie condition of the 
working classes, which would press fur a solution if a revolu- 
tion wei-e to take place. As for himself, he says that be is 
not un homme tpecial; that his metier de journaligte engrosses 
him too much to enable him to study ; and that he is profoundly 
ignorant of much upon which he would have to decide if he 
wci'e in power; and could do nothing but bnng together a 
body genninely representative of the people, and assist in 
carrying Into execution the dictnles of ttieir united wisdom. 
This is modest enough in the man who would certainly ho 
I'lesident of the Republic, if there were a republic within five 
years, and the extreme party did not get the upper hand. He 
seems to know well what he does know : I have met with no 
such views of the French Revolution in any book as I have 
heard from him." 

Tins is a first impression ; but it was confirmed by all 
that we afterwards saw and leamt. Of all distin- 
guished Frenchmen whom we have known, Carrel, in 
manner, answered most to Coleiidge's definition of the 
manner of a gentleman, — that which shows respect to 
others in such a way as implies an equally habitual and 
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•eenre reliance oa their reapect to hliDself. Carrel's 
maDner was not of the seif-u^eerting kind, like that of 
many of the nioat high-bred Frenchmen, who sacceed 
perfectly in producing the effect they desire, but who 
seem to be desiring it : Carrel seemed never to concern 
himself about it, but to trust to what he was for what 
he would appear to be. This had not always been the 
case ; and we learn irom M. Nisard, that, in the tame of 
his youth and obscurity, he was sensitive as to the con- 
sideration shown him, and susceptible of offence. It 
was not in this only that he was made better by being 
better appreciated. Unlike vulgar minds, whose faults, 
says M. Nisard, " augment in proportion as their talenta 
obtain them indulgence, it was evident to all his friends 
that his faults diminished in proportion as his brilliaat 
qualities, and the celebrity they gave him, increased." 

One of the qualities which we were most struck with 
in Carrel was his modesty. It was not that common 
modesty, which is but the negation of arrogance and 
overweening pretension. It was the higher quality, of 
which that is but a small part. It was the modesty 
of one who knows accurately what he is, and what he is 
equal to ; never attempts any thing which requires quali- 
ties that he has not ; and admires and values no less, and 
more if it be reasonable to do so, the things which lie 
cannot do, than those which he can. It was most 
unaffectedly that he disclaimed all mastery of the 
details of politics. I understand, he siud, the prin- 
ciples of a representative government. But he said, 
and we believe him to have sincerely thought, that, 
when once a genuinely representative legislature should 
have been assembled, bis function would be at ui 
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end. It would belong to more iDatructed men, Im 
thought, to make laws for France: lie could at most 
l>e of use in defending her from attack, and in mak- 
ing her laws obeyed. In this Carrel did himself leas 
than justice ; for though he waa not, as he truly said, 
un homme special, though he had not profoundly 
studied political economy or jurisprudence, no man ever 
' had a greater gift of attaching to himself men of special 
acquirements, or could discern more surely what man 
waa fit for what thing. And that is the exact quality 
wanted in the head of an administration. Like Mint- 
beau, Carrel had a natural gift for being Prime ]VIini»' 
tcr : like Mirabeau, he could make men of all sorts, even 
foreigners, and men who did not think themselves inferior 
to him, but only different, feel that they could have been 
loyal to hira ; that they could have served and followed 
him in Hie and death, and marched under his orders wher- 
ever he chose to lead; sure, withhim, of being held worth 
whatever they were worth, of having their counsels 
listened to by an ear capable of appreciating them, of 
having the post assigned to them for which they were 
fittest, and a commander to whom they could trust for 
bringing them off in any emharrassment in which he 
could ever engage them. 

Shortly after we first knew Carrel, we had an op- 
portunity of judging him in one of the most trying 
situations in which the lending organ of a movement 
party could be placed ; and the manner in which be 
conducted himself in it gave us the exalted idea, 
which we never afterwards lost, both of his nobleness 
of character, and of his eminent talents aa a polidcal 
loader. 
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A amall and extreme ueetion of the republican hody, 
composed of men, some of them highly accomplished, 
many of tliem pure in purpose, and iuU of courage and 
aithueiasm, but without that practicalnese which dis- 
tiDguisheil Carrel, — more highly endowed with talent 
for action than with judgment for it, — bad formed 
themselves into a society, which placed itself in com- 
munication with the discontented of the laboring class- 
es, and got under their command the greater part of the 
insurrectionary strength of the party." These men 
raised the cry of eocial refoi-m, and a modification of 
the constitution of property, — ideas which the St. Si- 
moniana had set afloat, in connection with a definito 
scheme, and with speculative views the most enlarged, 
and in several re&pects the most just, that had ever 
been connected with Utopionism. But these repub* 
licans had no definite plan : the ideas were comparative- 
ly vague and indeterminate in their minds, yet were 
sincerely entertained, and did not, whatever ignorant 
or cowardly persona might suppose, mean plunder for 

• The following extrwt from the letter jkeady quoted containB i pictnra 

tiMt he is ft upecimtn of the real; G>r he iri u cnmplelely an ifldividual u 
Cami: "A man whwe name ia energy; who cannot ask you tbe cnmmoneBt 
queilian bat in lo decided a tnanaer Chut he maket vau start ; who im- 
presKS you with ■ eenne of irreaietible power and Lndomiuible will: you 
might faniry him an incarnation of Satan, if he were your enemy, or the 
enemy or your party, and if ynn had not associated with him, lod seen bow 
fhll of iweetness and Bmialilcnese and Kentleuexs he is. . . . His notion 
of duty is that of a Stoic; he conceives it as soinetliiuK quite infinite, and, 
hftvipg nolhin(( whatever to do witli happinef, somutliing imraeaaurshly 
■bore it: akind of balf-Manidiean in bis views of the universe. AccoTdiug 
to bim, Plan's life cCHisbta of one peranoial and intenee struggle against 
the principle of evil, which, but for lliat struggle, would wholly overwhelm 
bin: gsDentioa after generation carries on lliis bftllle with little succeaa 
•■ yet. He believes in perfectibility aiid prtigreuiveniiSB, UN thioka thaJ 
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tliemsclvea and their ossociatee. The society publisbed 
a manifeeto, in wliich these nspirations were dimly 
visible, and in wliich they reprinted, with their adhe- 
sion, a Declaration of the Rights of Man, projiosed by 
Robespierre in the National Convention, and hy that 
body rejected. This document was harmless enough, 
and we could not see in it any of the anti-property 
doctrines tliat appeared to be seen by everybody else ; 
for Paris was convulsed with apprehension on the 
subject. But whetlier it was the nnme of Robespierre, 
or the kind of superstition which attaches to the idea of 
property in France, or that the manifesto was coiisi<lered 
a preliminary to worse things supposed to be meditated 
by its authors, the alarm of the middle classes was 
now thoroughly excited: they became willing to join 
with any men and any measures, in order to put down, 
not only this, but every other kind of republicanism ; 
and irom this time, in reality, dates the passionate 
resistance to the democratic movement, which, with the 
assistance of Fieschi, wns improved into the laws of 

hithntn progmg hu conusted only ia remOTing gcnns of ths impedimenU 

lo Rood, not in reallEJng th« good itself; thit, neverthetcn, the only nti>- 
bclion which m«n c«n resliw for himself i» in b««1ing with this evil prill- 
ciple, and overpoKerlng it; that, after evils have accumulited for ceaturJM, 
there sometime* come* one ([real clearing-off, one dt,y of reckoning, called 
■ revolution ; that it it only on such rare occaaiona, veiy nrety tadeed IHl 
■ny Dthcns that t;oud men pet into poicer, anrl then they ought to aeiia ths 
opportuntly for dmng all Ihey can ; tint any govemmeot which ia boldly 
attacked, by erer » nniDll a minority, may be overthrowaj and that ia hU 
hope with reapcct to the preaent government- He ia much more ac^om- 
pliahed than moat of the political men I have aern; han a wider range of 
idcaa; eonveraea on art, and rao>l anhjreta of general interest! alwaya thniir- 
ing all ho has to say into a few brief eneigelic aentencea, a» if it mu ooo- 
tnrj to hia natom to expend one auperduoua word *^ 

There can be no iudelicaoy In now aaying, that the original of tbia [rictim 
Iraa Godefroi Cavaigiuto. 

L)ji.:a..i.C:.OOgle 
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September, 1S35 ; by which laws, and by the impriaoQ- 
ment and exile of its most active membere, Uie repub- 
lican party has been for the present silenced. 

The conduct by which the prospecte of the popukr 
party were thus compromised, Carrel had from the 
iirst disapproved. The constitution of property ap- 
peared to him a subject for speculative philosophers, 
not for the mass : he did not think that the present 
idea of property, and the present arrangements of it, 
would last for ever unchanged, tlirough the progressive 
changes of society and civilization ; but he believed 
that any improvement of them would be the work of 
a generation, and not of an hour. Against the other 
peculiar views of this revolutionary party he bad com^ 
bated both in privat* and in the " National." . He had 
token no part in their projects for arriving at a republic 
by an ineuirection. He had set his face against their 
notion of governing by an active minority, for the good 
of the majority, but, if necessary, in opposition to its 
will, and by a provisional despotism that was to ter- 
minate some day in a free government. A free, foil, 
and f^r representation of the people was his object ; 
tiill opportunity to the nation to declare ita will, — the 
perfect submission of individual crotchets to that vrill. 
And, without condemning the Republic of the Con- 
vention tinder the extraordinary circumstances which 
accompanied Its brief career, he preferred to cite as an 
example the Republic of the United States ; not that 
he thought it perfect, nor even a model which France 
ought In all respects to imitate, but because it presented, 
or seemed to present, to France an example of what she 
most wanted, — protection to all parties alike, liraitatioi 
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of tbe pover of dte mt^atrote, and Mmees as b ctw e ca 
the niBJority and the minority. 

In the newapaper warfare, of an unusually vehement 
character, sirred up by the manifesto of the reroln- 
tionary republicans , Carrel was tlte last of the joamalists 
to declare himself. He took some days to consider 
what position it most became him to assume. He did 
not agree in tbe conclusions of this party, while he had 
just enough of their premises in common with them 
to expose him to miarepresentiition. It was incumbent 
on him to rescue himself, and the great majority of the 
popular party, from responsibility for opinions which 
they did not share, and tbe imputation of whidi was 
cnlculated to do them so much injury. On the other 
hand, the party could not afford to lose these abl« and 
energetic men, and tbe support of that portion of the 
working classes who had given their confidence to them. 
Tbe men, too, were many of tliem his friends : he knew 
them to be good men, superior men, men who were an 
honor to their opinions ; and he could not brook tfw 
cowardice of letting them be nin down by a popular 
cry. After mature deliberation, he published in the 
" National " a series of articles, admirable for tbeit 
nobleness of feeling and delicacy and deirterity in ex- 
pression, in which, without a single subterfuge, with- 
out deviating in a word from the most open and 
straightforward sincerity, he probed the question to the 
bottom, and contrived with the most exquisite address 
completely to separate himself from alt that was objeo 
tionable in the opinions of the manifesto, and at the 
same time to present both the opinions and the men in 
tite most advantageous light, in which, without di»- 
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gmsmg his disagreement, it was possible to place them. 
These were triumphs which belonged only to Carrel : it 
was on such occasions that he showed, though in a 
bloodless field, the qualities of a consummate general. 

In the deliberations of the republican party among 
themaelTes, Carrel was more explicit. The society 
which issued the manifesto, and which was called the 
Society of the Rights of Man, made an overture to a 
larger society, — that for the Protection of the Liberty 
of the Press, which represented all the shades of repub- 
licnnisni, — and invited them to adopt the manifesto. 
The committee or council of the associntton was convened 
to take the proposal into consideration ; and Carrel, 
though on ordinary occasions he absented himself from 
the proceedings of such bodies, attended. At this 
deliberatioQ we hod the good fortune to be present ; and 
we shall never forget the impression we received of the 
talents both of Carrel, and of the leader of the more 
extreme party, M. Cavaignac. Carrel displayed the 
same powerfiil good sense, and the same spirit of 
conciliation, in discussing with that party his diilerences 
from them, which he had shown in his apology for them 
to the public. With the superiority of a really com- 
prehensive mind, he placed himself at their point of 
view ; laid down in more express and bolder terms 
than they had done themselves, and in a manner which 
startled men who were esteemed to go much farther than 
Carrel, the portion of philosophic truth which there was 
in the premises from which they had drawn their erro- 
neous conclueiona ; and lefl them less dissatisfied than 
pleased, that one who differed from them so widely 
agreed with them in so much more than they expected, 
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and could so powerfully advocate a poition of dieir 
views. The reault waa that Carrel was chosen to draw 
up a report to the society, on the manifesto, and on tlic 
invitatioii to adopt it. His report, in which he utters 
hie whole mind on the new ideas of social reform con- 
sidered in reference to practice, remained anpublislictl. 
Carrel did not procl^m unneceasarilj to iJte world the 
differences in his own par^, but preferred the prudent 
maxim of NnpoMon, It faut laver notre linge sale ckez 
naua. '■ But at a later period, when the chie& of tlie 
extreme party were in prison or in bnnishment, the re- 
publican cause for the present manifestly lost, himself 
publicly calumniated, (for from what calumny ia he 
Bocred whom a government detests t) oa having indi- 
rectly instigated the Fieschi atrocity, and his house 
searched for papers on pretence of ascertaining if he 
was concerned in it, which the cowardly hypocrites who 
sought to involve him in the odium never themselves 
even in imagination conceived to be possible, — at this 
lime, when no one could any longer be injured by set- 
ting his past conduct in its true light, Carrel published 
)iis Report on the Robespierre Manifesto ; and, under 
the title of Extrait du dossier d'un prSvenii de 
complicity morale dana Fattentat du 28 Jutllet, it 
subsists for any one to read, a monument at once of 
the far-sighted intellect of Carrel, and of his admirable 
skill in expression. 

During the rapid decline of the republican party, we 
know little of what passed in Carrel's mind : but our 
knowledge of biin would imve led us to eurmise, what 
M. Nisarcl states to be the fact, that he became sensible 
of the hopelessne^ of the cause, and only did not aban< 
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don (he advocacy of it as an immediate object from a 
sense of what was due to the consistency which a public 
man is bound to maintain before the public, when it ia 
the sacrifice of his interest only, and not of hia honesty, 
that it requires of him ; and of what was due to the 
simple-minded men whom he hod helped to compro- 
mise, and whose whole stay and support, the &ith 
which kept them honest men, and which saved them 
from despair, would have expired within them if Carrel 
had deserted them. As is beautifully said by M. Ni- 
sard, — 

"To reslit your better judgment; never to give way, nor 
allow yoDr miagivings to become visible ; to eland firm to 
prindplea proclaimed at some critical moment, though they 
were no more than sudden impressions or rash Iio|ie3 nhibli 
impatience converted into principles ; nut to abandon simple 
and ardent minds in the path in which you have yourself 
engaged them, and to whom it is all in all; purposely to 
repress your doubts and hesitations, and coMly to call down 
upon your own head fruitless and premature perils, in a cause 
in which you are no lunger enthusiastic, in order to kerp up 
Ibe confidence o( your followers, — such is the price which 
must be paid for being the acknowledged chief of an opinion 
at war with an established govemnimit ; to do this, and to 
do it so gracefully and unoeientatiouBly, that tliose who rec<^> 
nize you as their chii-f sh:iU pardon you your snperiorlty to 
them ; and with a talent so out of comparison, that no self- 
bve in the party you rejjresent can conceive the idea of 
equalling you. During moie than four years, such was the 
task Carri^l had to fulfil ; and he fulfilled it i never for a single 
moment did he fall below his position. He never incited 
those whom he was not resolved to follow ; and in many cases 
where the impulse had been given not by him, but against his 
judgment, he placed himself at the head of those whom he 



bad not instigated. The eaiae mim, whose modesty in ordinary 
circomBtancea allowed the title of ehief of the republican opin- 
ion to be disputed to Lim, seized upon it in time of danger 
as a sign by which the stroke of the enemy might be directed 
to him. He was like a general, who, having by his cournjre 
and talents advanced to the first rank of the army, allowB hLj 
ineHts to be contested in the jealousies and gossipings of the 
barmck, but in a desperate afiair aasamea the command in 
chief by the right of tbe bravest and moat able." 

The Aoubte and miegivinge, however, whicli Carrel 
is stated to hare so painfully experienced, never affected 
the truth of his republican principles, but at moet their 
imiuediate applicability. The very foundation of Car- 
rel's character was sincerity, and singleness of purpose ; 
and nothing would have induced him to continue pro- 
fessing to others convictions which lie had ceased to 
entertain. 

While Carrel never abandoned republicanism, it 
necessarily, after the laws of September, ceased to be so 
prominent aa before in his journal. He felt the necea- 
81^ of rallying under one standard all who were agreed 
in the essential point, — opposition to the oligarchy ; and 
he was one of the moat earnest in demanding an exten- 
sion of the suffrage ; that vital point, tbe all-importanoo 
of which France has been so slow to recognize, imd 
which it is ao much to be regretted that he had not 
chosen from the first, instead of republicanism, to bo 
the immediate turn of his political life. 

But tlie greatest disappointment which Carrel suffered 
was the defeat, not of republicanism, but of what 
M. Nisard colls hie Mi^orifi du droit commun; thoae 
ideas of moderation in victory, of respect for tbe law, 

Dgl.iec.yGoO'^lc 
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uul for the rights of the weaker party, bo mucli more 
wanted in France than an^ political improvements 
which are poeaible where those ideas are not. 

" I aflirm," says M. Nisard, " tbat I have never seen him 
in real bitterness of heart, but for what he had to suffer on 
thia point ; and on this subject alone his di&enchantment was 
disLressing. His good sense, the years he had before him, the 
chapter of acddenta, would have given him patience as to his 
own prospects; but nothing could console him for seeing that 
noble scheme of reciprocal forbearance compromised, and 
thrown back into the class of doctrines for ever disputable, 
by all parties equally, — by the government, by the country, 
and by his own friends. TTien, in lact, was the highest and 
tniest inspiration of his good sense, the most genuine instinct 
of his generous nature. All Carrel was Id that doctrine. 
Never would he have proved felse to that noble emanation of 
his intellect and of hia heart. . . . The Revolution of July, so 
extraordinary among revolutions from the spectacle of a peo- 
ple leaving the vanquished at full liberty to inveigh against, 
and even to ridicule, the victory, gave ground to hope for a 
striking and dctinitive return to the principle of equal law. 
Carrel made himself the organ of this hope, and the theorist 
of thid doctrine. He treated the question with the vigor and 
clearness which were usual witli him. He opposed to the 
examples, so numerous in the last fifty years, of governments 
which successively perished by overstrainiug their powers, 
the idea of a government offering securi^es to all parties 
against its own lawful and necessary instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. He invoked practical reasons exclusively, denying him- 
self rigidly the innocent aid of all the language of passion, 
not to expose his noble theory to the inmical designation of 
Utopianieni. It was these views which gave Carrel so many 
friends in all parts of France, and in all places where the 
'Notional' penetrated. There is, apart from all political 
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putiefl, ft pany composed of all tKoso who oro citlier kopt by 
circumataiicea out of the active sphere of politics, or who are 
too enlightened to fling themselves into it in the train of a 
leader who is only recommended by successes in parliament 
w in the press. How many men, weary of disputes about 
Ibrms of government, — incredulous even to Carrel's admira- 
ble apologies for the American system, — quitting the shadow 
for the Bubslance, ranged themselves under that btumer of 
equal justice which Carrel had nueed, and to which be would 
have adhered, at the expense, if neceBsary, even of hia indi- 
vidua] opinions 1 Testimomes of adhesion came in to bim 
from all quarters, which for a moment saliafied his utmost 
wishes; and I saw him resigning himself, to be, for lui inde- 
terminate period, the first speculative writer of his country. 
But errors in which all parties had their share soon cooled 
him. It was a severe shock. Carrel had faith in Ibcse 
generous views ; he had adopted them with stronger convio- 
tion, perhaps, than his republican theories, to which he had 
committed himself hastily, and under the influence of tem- 
porary events, rather than of quiet and deliberate medita- 
ti(H)8. ... It is more painful surely to a generous mind to 
doubt the possibility of a generous policy, than to the leader 
of n party to doubt that his opinions have a chance of pre- 
vailtng.. Carrel had both disappointments at once. 

" Tlie affliction of Carrel was irrepamble from the moment 
when he remained the sole defender of the common rights of 
hI], between the nation which from fear made a sactificc 
of Ihem to tlie govemniunt, and his own party, wbicli cher- 
ished secretly thoughts inconsistent with them. We luul » 
king couverMitiou on the subject, a few months before his 
death, in a walk in the Bois de Boulogne. I perceived that 
ho had aimo.^t renounced his doctrine as a principle capable 
of present appti^'ution : he at miisl adhered to it as a Utopia, 
from pure geueroHily. ami |)Urliaps also from the feeling of his 
own strength. Currvl lM.-liuvi-d, iIm(, if bis party came into 
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power, he would have tlic force to resist the templntio:i of 
arbitrary authority, and not to accept it even from the hands 
of a majority offering it to him in the name of his country. 
But a cause deferred was to him a lost cause. His doubts 
were equivalent to a defeat. Though this principle was iho 
most disinterested conviction of his mind, and tlio best im- 
pulse of his heart, the theories of men of action always imply 
in their own minds the hope of a prompt reduction to practice. 
From the moment when his doctrine failed as a practicable 
policy, it could no longer be a doctrine for him. Towards 
the end of his life, he spoke of it only as a result of the 
prepress of improvement, which it would not be his fate to 
live to see, aad wbicb perhaps would never be arrived at." 

We can conceive few things more melancholy than 
the spectacle of one of the noblest men in France, if 
not the noblest, dying convinced against his will, that 
hifi country is incapable of Ireedoin ; and, under what- 
soever institutions, has only the choice, what man or 
what party it will be under the despotism of. But we 
have not Carrel's deliberate opinion : we have but his 
feelings in the first ^ony of his disenchantment. That 
multitude of impiirtinl men in all quarters of France, 
who rCHponded for a short time so cordially to his voice, 
will again claim the liberties, which, in a moment of 
panic, they have surrendered to a government they 
neither love nor respect, and which they submit to, and 
even support, gainst it« enemies, solely in despair of a 
better. 

But Carrel was not one of those whom disappoint- 
ment paralyzes : unsuccessful in one worthy object, he 
always found another. The newspaper press, gagged 
by the September laws, no longer affurdet] him l^'R^tw]^^' 
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inetrument of power ; and he meditated a total or partial 
retirement from !t, either to recruit himself by study, 
«e rtiremperpar Vittide, for which, even at an earlier 
period, iic had cxjircssed to ua ao earnest longing, or to 
write what he had for some time had in view, — the 
History of Niipol^un. But he would have been called 
from these pursuits into a more active life ; at the im- 
pending general election, he would have been chosen a 
deputy ; having already been once put up without hia 
knowledge, and defeated only by one vote. Wh^ 
course he would have struck out for himself in the 
Chamber, we shall never know ; but it is not poasible 
to doubt that it would Hrvc been an original one, and 
that it would have been brilliant, and most beneficial to 
hie country. So immensely the superior of all his 
rivals in the qunlities which create influence, he would 
probably have drawn round him by degrees all the sec- 
tions of the [>opular party ; would have given, if any 
one could, unity, decision, and definiteness to their 
vague plans and divided counsels ; and the destiny 
which he could not conquer for himself, as President of 
a Republic, he migitt one day have gloriously fhliiUed 
OS minister under a reformed legislature, if any such 
reform could in France (which he regarded as impossi- 
ble) render royalty compatible wJtli the prevalence of 
tlie popular interest. These are vain dreams now ; but 
the time was when it was not foolish to indulge in them. 
Such dreams were the comfort of those wlio knew him, 
and who knew how ill his country can supply hie place. 
He was at once the Achilles and the Ulysses of the 
democratic party ; and the star of hope for France, in 
any new convulsions, was extinguished when Carrel died. 
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Itia bitter to lose sucli a man ; bitterest of all to loaa 
liim in a numerable duel. But ill shall it fare with the 
govenunent which cim rejoice in the death of euch an 
enemy ; and the time may come when it would give its 
moBt precious treasures to recall irom the grave the 
victim, whom, whether inteDtionaJly on its part or not, 
its enmity has sent thither. The heir to the French 
throne is reported to have said of Carrel's death, that it 
wafi a loss to oil parties ; he, at least, will probably live 
to find it BO. Such a government as that now existing 
in France cannot last : and whether it end peacefully 
oi" violently ; whether the return tide of public opinion 
ahall bear the present reigning family aloft on its surface, 
or whelm them in its depths, — bitterly will that man 
be mifised, who alone, perhaps, would have been capa- 
ble of saying to that tremendous power, " Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther." There are in France philoso- 
phers superior to Carrel, but no man known hy such 
past services, equal like him to the great practical ques- 
tions which are coming, and whose whole nature and 
character speak out, like his, to the best qualities and no- 
blest sympathies of the French mind. He had all that 
was necessary to give him an advocate in every French 
breast, and to make all young and ardent Frenchmen 
see in him the ideal of their own aspirations, — the 
expression of what, in their best moments, they wo\iliI 
wish to he. 

Ilia death is not to be confounde<I with the vulgar 
deaths of those, who, hemmed in between two cowai-d- 
ices, can resist the fear of death, but not the mealier 
fear of the tongues of their fellow-creatures. His duel 
was a consequence of the system which he adopted foi 
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rcjielling the insults to which, as ajourn;vlist identii^iDg 
himself with his journal, he was peculiarly exposed; 
and which, not only for hia influence as a public mao, 
but fur tlie respectability of the press, and fur preserving 
that high tone of public diecussion from whicb he him- 
self never swerved, he thought it necessary not to pass 
unpunished. His system, nlael is sufficiently refuted 
by its having cost so precious a life ; but it was his sys- 
tem. "He often repeated," says M. Littr^, "that the 
' National ' had no procureur du roi to defend it, and 
that it must be its own defender. He was persuaded, 
too, that nothing gives more food to political enmities, 
or renders them more capable of reaching the last ex- 
cesses, than the impunity of calumny. He contended 
that the men of the Revolution had prepared their own 
scalfold by not imposing silence on their defamers ; and, 
had it been necessary for him to expose himself even 
more than he did, he never would have suftered, ia 
whatever situation he might have been placed, that his 
name and character should with impunity be trifled 
with. This was his answer, when he was blamed for 
risking his life too readily ; and now, when he has feUcn, 
it is fit, in defending his memory from a reproach which 
grief has wrung from persons who loved hun, to recall 
the words he uttered on his death-bed : ' The standard- 
bearer of the regiment is always the most exposed.' " 

He died a martyr to the morality and dignity of pub- 
lic discussion ; and, though even that cause would have 
been far better served by his life than by such a death, 
he was the victim of his virtues, and of that iow state 
of our civilization, after all our boasting, which has not 
yet contrived the means of giving, to a man whose ropu- 
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tation ia iniportant to him, protection against insult, but 
leaves him to aeek reparation sword in hand, as in the 
barbarous ages. While he lived, he did keep up in 
the press generally something of tliat elevation of tone 
vrhich distinguished it under the Restoration, but which, 
in the d£hordevient of political and literary profligacy 
since the Revolution of 1830, it had become difficult to 
preserve : and all n-e know of tlie state of newspaper 
discussion since his deatli exalts our sense of the moral 
influence which Carrel exercised over the press of 
France. 

Carrel was of middle height, slightly made, and very 
graceful. Like most persons of really flne faculties, 
he carried those faculties with him into the smallest 
things; and did not disdain to excel, being qualilied to 
do so, in things which arc great only to little men. 
Even in ^e details of personal equipments, his tasto 
was watched for and followed by the amateurs of such 
matters. He was fond of all bodily exercises ; and had, 
flays M. Nisard, unpen de ious les go'its vifs, more 
or less of all strong and natural inclinations ; as might 
be expected from his large and vigorous human nature, 
the foundation of strength of will, and which, combinol 
with intellect and with goodness, constitutes greatness. 
He was a human being complete at all points, not a 
fraction or Jrustum of one. 

"The distinctive feature of his character," says M. 
Nisard, " was his unbounded generosity. In whatever 
sense we understand that word, whether it mean the 
impulse of a man who devotes himself, or merely pecu- 
niary liberality, the life of Carrel gives occasion fd^^ 
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applying it in all its tneaninga. All the actions of hia 
public life iire marked with the former kind of generos- 
ity. Hia errora were generally a«ta of generoaity ill 
calculated. As for pecuniary generosity, no one had it 
more, or of n better aort. Carrel could neither refuse, 
nor give little." There are atoriea told of him like those 
told of Goldamith, or any other peraon of thoughtless 
generoaity. As ia often the cose with peraons of strong 
impulsea, he waa of a careless ciiaract«r, when not tmder 
excitement ; and hia inattention sometimes caused in- 
convenience to himaelf, and made him give unintentional 
offence to others. But, on occasions which called into 
action hia strong will, he had the eye of an eagle : "He 
seized with a glance, as on a field of battle, the whole 
terrain on wliich he was placed ; and aatoniahed, above 
all , by the surencaa of the inatinct with which he divined 
the significance of small things. Small things," con- 
tinuea M. LittriS, "are those wliich the vulgar do not 
perceive ; but, when auch thinga have produced seriona 
effccta, pause, quite disconcerted, before the irrevocable 
event which might ao easily have been prevented." 

Ilia conversation, especially on political subjects, M. 
Niaard, comparing him with the beat converaers in a 
country where the art of conversation is far more cul- 
tivated than it is here, declares to be the most perfect he 
ever heard ; and we can add our testimony to hia, that 
Carrcl'a writings in the "National" seemed but the con- 
tinnation of hia convcraation. He waa fond of showing 
that he could do eqiml justice to all sides of a question j 
and he would "tjike nj> a government newspaper, oc 
one of a more inoderntc opposition than his own, and, 
reading the article of the day, he would adopt ita 
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idea, and complete it or develop it in the spirit of the 
opinions which had inspired it. At other times, he 
would, in the same way, recompose the speeches in the 
Chamber. ' They have not given,' he would say, ' the 
best reasons for their opinions ; this would have been 
more specious, and would have cmbarraased ua more.' 
His facility was prodigious. And tlie reasons he gave 
were not rhetorical fallacies, but just arguments ; they 
embodied all that could be said truly and honorably on 
that side of the question. By this he demonstrated two 
of his qualities, vastly superior to mere fiicility in argu- 
ing for the sake of argument : on the one hnnd, his 
knowledge of the interests of all parties ; on the other, 
bis real esteem for what was just in the views most 
opposite to his own." 

We have marked these traits of character, because 
they help to complete the picture of what Carrel was ; 
and while they give reality to our conception of him, 
and bring him home to the feelings as a being of our 
own flesh and blood, they all give additional insight into 
those great qualities which it is the object of this paper 
to commemorate. The mind needs such cxnniplcs, to 
keep alive in it that faith in good, without wliicli noth- 
ing worthy the name of good can ever be realized : it 
needs to be reminded by them, that (as is often repeated 
by one of the greatest writers of our time) man is atlU 
man. Whatever man has been, man may be; what- 
ever of heroic the lieroic ages, whatever of chivalrous 
tlie romantjc ages, have produced, is still possible, nay, 
still is ; and a hero of Plutarch may exist amidst all the 
pettinesses of modem civilization, and with all the cul- 
tivation and refinement, and the analyzing and question- 
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iBg spirit, of the modern European mind. The lires oF 
those are not lost who hnve lived enough to be aa 
example to the world ; and though his country will not 
reap tlie UeseingB his life might have conferred upon it, 
yet, while the six years following the Revolution of 1830 
shall have a place in history, the memory of Arniaiid 
Carrel will not utterly perish. 

" Si quia piorum mouibus locus ; si, ut snpientibus placet, 
non cum corpore extinguuntur raagnie animie ; placide quies- 
CAS, noa([ue ab iiiflrmo desidcrio et muliebribus lamentis ad 
contumplfttionem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri, 
neque plang^ fas est: admiratione te potiila,et immortalibiis 
laudibus, et a nnturs suppeditet, similitudine decorablmuA." 
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(fROU a BEVIEW OF "LETTERS FROM PAI.MKRA." *) 

The time was, when it wne thought that the beat and 
most appropriate office of fictitious narrative was to 
awaken high aspirations, hy the representation, in intcr- 
eating circumstances, of characters conformable indeed 
to human nature, but whose actions and sentiments were 
of a more generous and loftier cast than are ordinarily 
to be met with by everybody in every-day life. But, 
now-a-days, nature and probability are thought to be vio- 
lated, if there be shown to the reader, in the personages 
with whom he is called upon to sympathize, characters 
on a larger saile than himself, or than the persons he is 
accustomed to meet at a dinner or a quadrille party. 
Yet from such representations, familiar from early 
youth, have not only the noblest minds in modem 
Europe derived much of what made them noble, but 
even the commoner spirits what made them understand 
and respond to nobleness. And this is education. It 
would be well if the more narrow-minded portion, both 
of the religious and of the scientific educntion-mongers, 
would consider whether the books which they are ban- 
ishing from the hands of youth were not instruments 
of national education to the full as powerful as the cata 
* London and Weatmiiutor Revisv, Juiiury, 1888.000 k' 
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logues of physical facts and theological dogmas which 
tlicy have substituted, — as if science and rell^oD were 
to be taught, not by iiubuing tlie mind with their spirit, 
but by cramming the memory with summaries of tlicir 
conclusions. Not what a boy or a girl can repeat byi 
rote, but what they have icamt to love and admire, ial 
what forms their character. The chivalrous spirit has 
aliDost disappeared from books of education ; the popu- 
loi' novels of the day teach nothing but (what is already 
too soon learnt from actual life) lessons of worldliness, 
with at most the huckstering virtues which conduce to 
getting on in the world ; and, for the first time perlwpa 
in history, the youth of both sexes of the educated classes 
are universally growing up unromantic. What will 
come in mature age from such a youth, tlie world has 
not yet had time to see. But the world may rely upon it, 
that catechisms, whether Finnock's or the Church of 
Kngland's, will be found a poor substitute for tliose old 
romances, whether of chivalry or of fairy, which, if 
they did not give a true picture of actual life, did not 
give a false one, since they did not profess to give any, 
but (what was much better) filled the youthful imagi- 
nation with pictures of heroic men, and of what are at 
leoBt as much wanted, heroic women. The book before 
us does tliis : and greatly is -any book to be valued, which 
in this age, and in a form suited to it, does its part 
towanls keeping alive the chivalrous spirit, which was tlie 
best part of the old romances ; towards giving to the 
aspirations of the young and susceptible a noble direc- 
tion, and keeping present to the mind an exalted stand- 
ard of worth, by placing before it heroes imd heroine* 
wortliy of the name. 
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It 18 an additioDtil title to praise in this author, that 
his great women are imagined in the veiy contrary 
spirit to the modem cant, according to which an heroic 
woman is supposed to be something intrinsically differ- 
ent from the best sort of heroic men. It was not so 
thought in the days of Artemisia or Zenobia, or in tliat 
era of great statesmen and stateswomen, the iifteentli 
and sixteenth centuries, when the daughters of royal 
houses were governors of provinces, and displayed, as 
such, talents for command equal to any of their hus- 
bands or brothers ; and when negotiations which had 
baffled the first diplomatists of Francis and of Charles 
V. were brought to a successful issue by tlie wisdom and 
dexterity of two princesses. The book before us is, in 
every line, a virtual protest against the narrow and 
degrading doctiine which has grown out of the false 
refinement of later times. And it is the author's 
avowed belief, tliat one of the innumerable great pur- 
poses of Christianity was to abolish the distinction 
between the two characters, by teaching that neither 
of them can be really admirable without the qualities 
supposed to be distinctive of the other, and by exhibit- 
ing, in the person of its divine Founder, an equally 
perfect model of both. 
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WRITINGS OF ALFRED 1)E VIGNY." 



In the French mind (the most active national mincl 
in Europe at the present moment) , one of the most 
stirring elemcnta, and among the fullest of promise for 
the futurity of France and of the world, ia the Rujalist, 
or Carlist, ingredient. We are not now alluding to the 
attempts of M. de Genoude, and that portion of the 
Carlist party of wliich the " Gazette de France " is 
the organ, to effect an alliance between legitimacj 
and universal suffrage ; nor to the eloquent anathemaa 
burled f^inst die existing institutions of sodcty by 
a man of a far superior order, — the Abb^ de la 
Mennais, whose original fervor of Roman-Catholic ab- 
solutism has given place to a no less fervor of Houian- 
Catholic ultra-Radicalism. These things, too, have 
their importance as symptoms, and even intrinsically 
are not altogether without their value. But we would 
H[>eak rather of the somewhat less obvious inward 
working which (ever since the Revolution of 1830 
annihilated the Carlbt party as a power in the State) 
has been going on in the minds of that accomplished 
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and numerous portion of the educated joutli of France, 
whose family connections or early mental impressiuna 
ranked them with the defeated party ; who had been 
brought up, aa fur as the age permitted, in the old idctio 
of nionarehical and Catholic France ; were allied by 
their feelings or imaginations with whatever of great 
and heroic those old ideas had produced in the past ; 
bad not been sullied by participation in the selfish 
struggles for court favor and power, of which tlie same 
ideas were the pretext in the present ; and to whom 
the ITiree Days were really the destruction of something 
which they had loved and revered, if not for itself, at 
least for the reminbceoces associated with it. 

These reflections present themselves naturally when 
we are about to speak of the writings of Alfred de 
Vigny, one of the earliest in date, and one of the most 
g^iuine, true-hearted, and irreproachable in tendency 
and spirit, of the new school of French literature, 
termed the romantic. It would, in fact, be impossible 
to understand M. de Vigny's writings, especially the 
later and better portion, or to enter syrapathizingly into 
the peculiar feelings which pervade them, without this 
clew. M. de Vigny is, in poetry and art, as a stUl 
more eminent man, M. de Tocqueville, is in philawphy, 
a result of the iufluences of the age upon a mind am) 
character trained up in opinions and feelings opposal 
to those of the age. Both these writers, educated in 
one set of views of life and society, found, when they 
attained manliood, another sot predominant in the world 
they lived in; and at length, after 1830, enthroned in 
its high places. The contradictions they had tims to 
reconcile, tlic doubts and perplexities and misgivings 
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which they hod to find the means of overcoming before 
tlicy could see clearly between these cross4ighta, were 
to them that, for want of which so many otherwise 
well-educated and naturally-gifted persons grow up 
hopelessly commonplace. To go through life with a 
set of opinions ready-made and provided for saving 
them the trouble of thought was a destiny that could 
not be theirs. Unable to satisfy themselves with either 
of the conflicting formulas which were given them for 
the interpretation of what lay in the world before them, 
they learnt to take formulas for what they were worth, 
and to look into the world itself for the philosophy of it. 
They looked witli both their eyes, and saw much there 
which was neither in the creed they had been taught, 
nor in that which they found prevailing around them ; 
much that the prejudices, eidier of Liberalism or of 
Boyalism, amounted to a disqualification for the percep- 
tion of, and which would have been hid from themselves 
if the atmosphere of eitlicr had surrounded them both 
in their youth and in their maturer years. 

That this conflict between a Royalist education, ami 
the spirit of the modem world, triumphant in July, 
1830, must have gone for something in giving to the 
speculations of a philosopher like M. de Tocqucville 
the catholic spirit and comprehensive range wlncb dis- 
tinguish them, most people will readily admit. But 
that the same causes must have exerted an analogous 
influence over a poet and artist, such as Alfred de Vigny 
is in bis degree ; that a political revolution can have 
^ven to the genius of a poet what principally ilistin- 
giushes it, — may not appear so obvious, at least t*j those 
who, like most Englishmen, rarely enter into ci&cr 
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poUdca or poetry with tlieir whole eoul. Worldly 
advonccmeut, or religion, are on Englishman'!) real 
interests ; fwr politics, except in connection with ouo 
of those t^vo objects, and for art, he keeps only by- 
comers of his mind, which naturally are iar apart from 
each other : and It is but a small minority among Eng- 
lishmen who can comprehend that there are nations 
among whom politics, or the pursuit of social well-being 
and poetry, or the love of beauty and of imaginative 
emotion, are passions as intonse, as absorbing, influ- 
encing OB much the whole tendencies of the character, 
and constituting as large a part of the objects in life of 
a considerable portion of the cultiviitcd classes, as cither 
the religious feelings, or those of worldly interest. 
Where both politics and poetry, instead of being either 
a trade or a pastime, are taken completely au sSricuXf 
each will be more or less colored by the other ; and that 
close relation between an author's politics and his poetry, 
which with us is only seen in the gi-eat poetic figures 
of their age, — a Shelley, a Byron , or a Wordswoith, — ■ 
is broadly conspicuous in France (for example) through 
the whole range of her literature. 

It may be worth while to employ a moment in con- 
sidoring what are the general features, which, in an age 
of revolutions, may be expected to distinguish a Uoyalbt 
or Conservative from a Liberal or Kiulical poet, or imagi- 
native writer. We are not speaking of politicid [loctry, 
of Tyrtscus or K'rner, of Com- Law Rhymes, or sonnets 
on the Vaudois or on Zaro^oza : these arc rather ora- 
tory than poetry. Vk'e have nothing to do with the 
Kadical poet ae the scourge of the oppressor, or with 
the Tory one as the denouncer of infi.dclity or jacobiop^ 
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ism. Tliey arc not poete by virtue of what ia negadre 
or combative in tlieir feelings, but by what is pouitivo 
and sympatliiziog. The ]>eFvading spirit, then, of the 
one, will be love of the past; of the other, faith in 
the future. The partialities of the one will be towards 
things established, settled, regulated ; of the other, 
towurda human free-will, cramped and fettered in all 
directions, both for good and ill, by those establish- 
ments and regulations. Both, being poets, will have 
a heroic sympathy witli heroism : but the one will re- 
spond most readily to the heroism of endurance luid 
self-control ; the other, to that of action and stru^ie. 
Of the virtues and beauties of our common humanity, 
the one will view with most affection those whidi have 
their natural growth under the shelter of fixed habits 
and firmly settled opinions ; local and fiunily attach- 
ments ; tranquil tastes and pleasures ; those gentle and 
placid feelings towards man and nature, ever most easy 
to those upon whom is not imposed the burthen of 
being their own protectors and their own guides. 
Greater reverence, deeper humility, the virtues of abne- 
gation and forbearance carried to a higher degree, will 
distinguish his favorite personages ; while, as subjection 
to a common faith and law brings the most diverse 
characters to the same standard, and tends more or leea 
to efface their differences, a certain monotony of good- 
ness will be apparent, and a degree of distaste for prty- 
%ionc4 characters, as being nearly allied to ill-regulated 
ones. The sympathies of the Radical or Movement 
poet will take tlie opposite direction. Active qualities 
are what he will demand, rather than passive; thoae 
which fit persons for making (Ganges in iha circuio- 
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stances which surround them, rather than for accommo- 
dating themselves to thoac circumstances. Sensible he 
must, of course, be of the necessity of reatrtiinU : but, 
since he is dissatisfied with those which exist, his dis- 
like of estnbhshed opinions and institutions turns nntii- 
mlly into sympatliy with all things, not in themselves 
bad, which those opinions and institutions restrain ; that 
is, with all natural human feelings. Free and vigorous 
developments of human nature, even when he cannot 
refuse them his disapprobation, will command his sym- 
pathy ; a more marked individuality will usually be 
conspicuous in his creations ; his heroic characters will 
be all armed for conflict, full of energy and strong self- 
will, of grand conceptions and brilliant virtues, but, in 
habite of virtue, oi^n below those of the Conservative 
school ; there will not be so broad and black a line 
between his good and bad personages ; his characters 
of principle will be more tolerant of his characters of 
mere passion. Among human afTcctions, the Conserva- 
tive poet vrill ^ve the preference to those which can be 
invested with the character of duties ; to those of which 
the objects are, as it were, marked out by the arrange- 
ments either of nature or of society, we ourselves ex- 
ercising no choice, — as the parental, the filial, the 
conjugal after the irrevocable union, or a solemn be- 
trothmcnt equivalent to it, and with due observance of 
all decencies, both real and conventional. The other 
will delight in painting the affections which choose their 
own objects, especially, the most powerful of thefic, — 
passionate love ; and, of that, the more vehement ottener 
than the more graceful aspects ; will select by prefer- 
ence its subtlest workings, and its most unusual and 
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nncoiiTentioaal forme ; will show it at war with the 
forma and customs of society ; nay, even with its hiws 
and ita religion, if the laws and tenets which rcguhite 
that bnmch of human relations are among those which 
have begim to be murmured against. By the Conserra- 
tivG, feelings and states of mind which he disapproves 
will be indicated rather than painted : to lay open the 
morbid anatomy of human nature will appear to him 
contrary to good taste always, and often to morality ; 
and, inasmuch as feelings intense enough to threaten 
established decorums with any danger of violation will 
most irequently have the character of morbidness in his 
eyes, the representation of passion in the colors of 
reality will commonly be left to the Movement poet. 
To him, whatever exists, will appear, from that alone, 
fit to be represented : to probe the wounds of society 
and humanity is part of his business ; and he will neither 
shrink from exhibiting what is in nature, because it is 
morally culpable, nor because it is physically revolting. 
Even in their representations of inanimate nature, there 
will be a ilifference. The pictures most grateful aod 
most familiar to the one will be those of a universe 
nt peace within itself; of stability and duration; of 
irresistible power serenely at rest, or moving in fulfil- 
ment of the established arrangements of the universe ; 
wimtever suggeste unity of design, and the harmonious 
co-operation of all the forces of nature towards cnda 
intended by a Being in whom there is no variablenejia, 
nor shadow of change. In the creations of the other, 
nature will oflcner appear in the relations which it hears 
to the individual, rather than to the scheme of the uni- 
Terse ; there will bo a larger place assigned to those of 
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its aspects which reflect bnck the troubles of an un- 
quiet soul, the impulses of a passionate, or the enjoy- 
ments of a voluptuous one : and, on the whole, here, 
too, the Jlovement poet will extend bo much more 
widely tlic bounds of the permitted, that hia sources 
both of effect and of permanent interest wOl have a far 
larger range ; and he will generally be more admired 
than the other by all those by whom he is not actually 
condemned. 

There is room in the world for poets of both these 
kinds ; and the greatest will always partake of the 
nature of botli. A comprehensive and catholic mind 
and heart will doubtless feel and exhibit all these differ- 
ent sympathies, each in its due proportion and degree : 
but what that due proportion may happen to be is part 
of the larger question which every one has to ask of 
himself at such periods ; viz., whether it were for the 
good of humanity, at tlie particular era, that Conserva- 
tive or Kadical feeling should most preilominate. For 
there is a perpetual antagonism between these two ; 
and, until human affairs are much better onlered than 
they are likely to be for some time to come, each will 
require to be, in a greater or less degree, tempered by 
the other : nor until the ordinances of law and of opin- 
ion are so framed as to give full scope to all individu- 
ality not positively noxious, and to restrain all that ia 
noxious, will the two classes of sympathies ever be 
entirely reconciled. 

Suppose, now, a poet of conservative sympathies, 
surprised by the shock of a revolution which awee]« 
away the surviving symbols of what was great in the 
past, and decides irrevocably the triumph of new thinga 
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over the old : wliat will be the influence of this ensat 
on hid imngination and feelings? To us it seems that 
th<'y will become both sadder and wiser. He will lose 
th&t blind faith in the past whTcb previouslj mi^ht 
have tempted him to fight fur it with a mistaken anlor, 
i^^iuDSt what is generous and worthy in the new doe- 
trinea. The fidl of the objects of his reverence will 
naturally, if he lins any discernment, open his mind to 
the perception of that in them whereby they deserved 
to fiill. But, while he is thus disenchanted of the old 
things, he will not have acquired that faith in the new 
which animated the Radical poet. Having it not before, 
there is nothing in the triumph of those new things 
which can inspire him with it : institutions and creeds 
&I1 by their own badocss, not by the goodness of that 
which strikes the actual blow. The destiny of man- 
kind, therefore, will naturally appear to him in rather 
sombre colors : gloomy he may not be ; but he will 
every^vhere tend to the elegiac, to the contemplative 
and melancholy, rather than to the epic and active ; his 
aong will be a subdued and plaintive symphony, more or 
less melodious according to the measure of his genius, 
on the old theme of blasted hopes and defeated aspira- 
tions. Yet there will now be nothing partial or one- 
sided in his sympathies ; uo sense of a conflict to be 
maintained, of a position to be defended i^inst assail- 
ants, will warp the impartiality of his pity, — will make 
him feel that there are wrongs and sufferings whidi 
must be dissembled, inconsistencies which must be 
patched up, vanities which he must attempt to consider 
serious, fidse pretences which he must try to mistake 
for truths, Icet he sliould be too little satidficd with hU 
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(nrn cause to do his duty as a combatant for it : he will 
no longer feel obliged to treat all that part of humRn 
nature w-blch rebelled against the old ideas, as if it 
were accursed, — all those human joys and sufTeringe, 
hojics and fears, which were the strength of the new 
doctrines, and which the old ones did not take sufficient 
account of, ua if they were unworthy of his sympathy. 
His heart will open itaelf freely and largely to the love 
of all that is lovable, to pity of all that is pitiable ; every 
cry of suffering humanity will etrike a responsive chord 
in his breast ; whoever carries nobly his own share of 
the general burthen of human life, or generously helps 
to lighten that of others, is sure of his homage ; while 
he has a deep fraternal charity for the erring and dis- 
appointed, for those who have aspired and fallen, — 
who have fallen because they have aspired ; because 
they, too, have felt those infinite longings for something 
greater than merely to live and die, which he as a poet 
has felt i which, as a poet, he cannot but have been 
conscious that he would have purchased the realization 
of by an even greater measure of error and suffering ; 
and which, as a poet disenchanted, he knows too well 
the pain of renouncing, not to feel a deep indulgence 
for those who are victims of their inability to make the 
sacrifice. 

In this ideal portraiture may be seen the genuine 
lineaments of Alfred de Vigny. The same features 
may indeed be traced, more or less, in the greater part 
uf the litoyaliat literature of young France : even in 
Balzac, all these charncteristice are distinctly visible, 
blended, of course, with his individual peculiarities, and 
modified by them. But M. de Vigny is a more perfect 
VbL. 1. 21 
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type, becaiiKC ho, more entirely than moat othcra, writes 
frutn liis rciil feelings, and nut from mere play of fimcy. 
Many a writer in France, of no creed at all, and who 
therefore gives himself all the latitude of a Movement 
poet, ie a loyalist with his imagination merely, for the 
aaltc of the picturesque effect of donjons and cloisters, 
cruqodcrs and troutmdourB. And, in retaliation, many 
a Liberal or Republican critic will stand up stiffly for the 
old school in literature, for the grand si^cle, because, 
like him, it takes its models from Greece or liume, and 
will keep no terms with the innovators who find any 
thing grand and poetical in the middle ages, or who 
fancy tliat barons or priests may look well in rhyme. 
But this is accident ; an exception to the ordinary rela- 
tion between political opinions and poetic tendencies. 
A Kadical who finda his political beau-ideal still farther 
back in the pnat than the Koynlist tiuda his is not the 
type of a Radical poet ; he will more resemble the Con- 
servative poet of ages back : less of the Movement 
spirit may be found in him than in many a nominal 
Royalist, whose Royalist convictions have no very deep 
root. But, when we would see the true cliaracter of a 
Royalist poet, we must seek for it in one like M. de 
Vigny, — a conservative in feeling, and not in mere 
fancy ; and a man (if we may judge from his writings) 
of rare simplicity of heart, and frcetlom from egotism 
and self-display. The most complete cxcmpUiication 
of the feelings and views of things which we have de- 
ijcribcd as naturally belonging to tbe Royalist poet of 
young France will be found in his productions subse- 
quent to the Revolution of 1830. But we must first 
Bee him as he was before 1830, and in writings in which 
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tiie qualities wo have enumerated had as yet manifeatcd 
themselves only in a Bninll degree. 

Count Alfred de Vigny was bora on the 27th of 
March, 1799, at Loches in Touraine, — that province 
which has given hirth to so many of the literary celeb- 
litiea of France. Hia father was an old cavalry officer 
of ancient lineage, who had served in the Seven- Years' 
War, and whose stories of his illustrious friends Che- 
vert and d'Assas, and of the great Frederic (who was 
not a little indebted, even for hia victories, to the pres- 
tige he exercised over the enthusiastic imaginations of 
the French officers who fought against him), were the 
earliest nourishment of the son's childish aspirations. 
In the latter years of Napoleon, our author was a youth 
at college ; and he has described, in the first chapter of 
his "Souvenira de Servitude Militaire," the restless and 
roving spirit, the ardor for military glory and military 
adventure, the contempt of all pursuits and wishes not 
terminating in a marshal's bdton, which were the epi- 
demic diseases of every French schoolboy during those 
years when "the beat of drum," to use hia own expres- 
sion, " drowned the voice of the teaeher," and of which 
M. de Vigny confesses, in all humility, that the traces 
in himself are not entirely effaced. On the fall of 
Napoleon, he entered, at sixteen, into the royal guard; 
accompanied the Bourbons to Ghent during the Hundred 
Days; and remained in the army up to 1828. Four- 
teen years a soldier without seeing any service (for 
he was not even in the brief Spanish campmgn), the 
alternation of routine duties and enforced idleness, 
the ennui of an active profession without one opportu- 
nity for action, except in obscure and painful civil broils. 
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would have driven niiiny to find relief in dissipation ■ 
M. de Vigny found it ia contemplution and eolitary 
thought. "Those years of my life," he aaya, "would 
have been wasted, if I had not employed them in atten- 
tive and persevering observation, storing up the results 
for future years. I owe to my military life views of 
human nature which could never have reached me but 
under a soldier's uniform. There are scenes which one 
can only arrive at through disgusts, which, to one not 
forced to endure them, would be unendurable. . . . 
Overcome by an ennui which I hod little expected in 
that life so ardently desired, it became a necessity for 
me to rescue at least my nights Jrom the empty and 
tiresome bustle of a soldier's days. In those nights, I 
enlarged in silence what knowledge I had received from 
our tumultuous public studies ; and thence tlie origin of 
lay writings." 

M. de Vigny's first publications were poems, of whidi 
we shall eay a few words presently, and which, what- 
ever be the opinion formed of their absolute merit, are 
considered by a sober and impartial critic, M. Sainte- 
Beuve, as of a more completely original character than 
those of eitlier Lamartine or Victor Hugo. It is, there- 
fore, only in tlie common course of things, that they 
were, ut the time, but moderately successful. The fin^t 
of l)is works wliich attained popularity was " Cinq-Mars ; 
or, A Coiisi)iracy under Louis XIII.," — an historical 
roniiiTice of the school of Sir Walter Scott, then at the 
lieigiit of liis poiniliu-ity in Fiunce, and who was breath- 
ing tlie breutli of lit'u into tiic hi3t^>rical literature of 
Fnmoc, and, tlirou^li Fi-ance, of idl lCuroi»e. 

M. de Vigny has chosen his scene at that passa^ 
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of French hiatoiy which completed the transformation 
of the feudal monarchy of the middle ages into the 
despotic and courtly monarchy of Louie XIV. The 
iron hand of Richelieu, reigning in the name of a mas- 
ter who both feared and hated him, but whom habit 
and conscious incapacity rendered his slave, hnd broken 
the remaining strength of those great lords, once power- 
ful enough to cope, single-handed, with their sovereign, 
and several of whom, by confederating, could, to a very 
]ate period, dictate for themselves terms of capitulation. 
The crafty and cruel policy of the minister had mowed 
down all of those, who, by position and personal qual- 
idee, stood pre-emiuent above the rest. As for those, 
whom, because they could not be dangerous to him, he 
spared, their restlessness and turbulence, surviving their 
power, might, during a royal minority, break out once 
more into impotent and passing tumults ; but the next 
generation of them were and could be nothing but 
courtiers : an aristocracy still for purposes of rapine 
and oppression, for resistance to the despotism of the 
monarch they were as the feeblest of the multitude. 
A most necessary and salutary transformation in Euro- 
pean society, and which, whether completed by the 
hands of a Richelieu or a Henry the Seventh, was, as 
M. de Vigny clearly sees (and peibaps no longer 
laments), the destined and inevitable preparation (or 
the era of modem liberty and democracy. But the age 
was one of those (there are several of them in history) 
in which the greatest and most beneficial ends were 
accomplished by the basest means. It was the age of 
struggle between unscrupulous intellect and brute force ; 
intellect not yet in a condition to assert its in^^;c|;|]|^ 
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right of supremacy by pure meftna, and no longer 
wielding, as in the great era of the Eeformatiun, the 
noble weapon of an honest popular eDthualaBm. lago, 
primc-niiniater, is die ^rpe of the men who crumbled 
into dust the feudal aristocracies of Europe. In no 
period were the unseen springs both of the good and 
the evil that was done so exclusively the viler passions 
of humanity. What little of honorable or virtuous 
feeling might exist in high places during that era was 
probably oftenest found in the aristocratic taction so 
justly and beneficially extirpated : for, in the rule of 
lawless force, some noble Impulses are possible in the 
rulers at least ; in that of cunning and fraud, none. 

Towards the close of Richelieu's career, when the 
most difficult part of his task was done, but his sinlcing 
health, and the growing jealousy and fear of that mas- 
ter, one word of whom would even then have dismissed 
him into private life, made tlie cares of his station press 
heavier on him, and required a more constant and 
anxious vratchfulness than ever, it was his practice to 
amuse the frivolous monarch with a perpetual succession 
of new favorites, who served his purpose till Louis was 
tired of them, or whom, if any of them proved capable 
of acquiring a permanent tenure of the royal favor, and 
of promoting other designs than his own, he well knew 
how to remove. The last, the most accomplished, and 
the most unfortunate of these was Henri d'Effiat, Mar> 
quis de Cinq-Mars ; and of him our author has made 
the hero of his tale,* 

■ (Here followed orrginalij' a Bkelch of [he plot of [he ronunCB, Dow 
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Such is " Cinq-Mara ; or, A Conspiracy under Louis 
XIII.," — a work not free from the fault, so far as it ia a 
fault, most common in the romantic literature of young 
France ; it partakes somewhat of the " Literature of 
Despair;** it too much resembles M. Eugene Sue's 
early novels, in which every villtun dies honored and 
prosperous at a good old age, after every innocent 
person in the tale has been crushed and exterminated 
by him without pity or remorse, — through which the 
mocking laugh of a chorus of demons seems to ring in 
our ears that the world ia delivered over tc an evil spirit, 
and that man is his creature and his prey. But such is 
not the character of M. de Vign/s writings, and the 
resemblance in this single instance is only casual. Still, 
as a mere work of art, — if the end of art be, as con- 
ceived by the ancients and by the great German writers, 
the production of the intrinsically beautiful, — Cinq-Mors 
cannot be commended. A story in which the odious 
and the contemptible in man and life act so predominant 
a part, which excites our scorn or our hatred so much 
more than our pity, coraes within a far other category 
than that of the Beautiful, and can be justified on no 
canons of taste of which that is the end. But it is not 
possible for the present generation of France to restrict 
the purposes of art within this limit. They are too 
much in earnest. They take life too much au » 'ritiix. 
It may be possible (what some of his more entlnisiiistic 
admirers say of Goethe) that a thoroughly earnest 
mind may struggle upwards through the region of 
douds and storms to an untroubled summit, where all 
other good empathies and aspirations confound them- 
selves in a serene love and culture of the calmly beout)^ 
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fill, — looking down upon the woca and struggles of 
perplexed humanity with as calm a gaze (though with a 
mure helping anu) as that of him who je most placidly 
indifferent to human weal. But, however this may be, 
the great majority of persons in earnest will rematu 
always in the intermediate re^on ; will feel themselves 
more or less militant in this world, — having something 
to pursue in it different from the Beautiful, different 
from their own mental tranquiliity and health, and whi<^ 
they will pursue, if they have the gifts of an artiat, by 
all the resources of art, whatever becomes of canons of 
criticism and beauty in the abstract. The writers and 
readers of works of ima^nation in France have the 
desire of amusement as much as English readers, — 
the sense of beauty, generally much more; but they 
have also, very generally, a thirst lor something which 
shall address itself to their real life feelings, and not to 
those of imagination merely, — which shall give them 
an idea or a sentiment connected with the actual world. 
And if a story or a poem is possessed by an idea ; if it 
powerAilly exhibits some form of real life, or some con- 
ception respecting human nature or society which may 
tend to consequences, — not only is it not necessarily 
expected to represent abstract beauty, but it is pardoned 
for exhibiting even hideousness. These considerations 
should enable us to understand and tolerate such works 
as " Le P^re Goriot " of Balzac, or " Leoni " of George 
Sand ; and to understand, if we do not tolerate, sach 
OS the " Antony " or " Richard Darlington " of Alex- 
andre Dumas. 

Wow, among the ideas with which French literatme 
has been possessed for the last ten years is that of real- 
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ixmg. And bringing home to the inu^ination, the history 
and spirit of past ages. Sir Walter Scott, having no 
object but to pleasej and having reiulcrs who onlj aouglit 
to be pleased, would not have told the story of Riche- 
lieu and Cinq-Mars without greatly softening the color- 
ing ; and the picture would have been more agreeable 
than M. de Vigny's, but it would not have been so true 
to the age. M. de Vigny preferred the truer to the 
more pleasing; and hia readers have sanctioned the 
preference. 

Even according to this view of its object, the work 
has obvious defects. The characters of some of the 
subordinate personages — Friar Joscpli, for instance — 
are even more revolting than the truth of history 
requires. De Tliou, the pious and studious man of 
retirement, cast out into storms for which he was never 
meant,' — the only character of principle in the talc, 
yet who sacrifices principle as well as life to romantic 
iriendship, — is but coldly represented : his goodness is 
too simple, his attachment too instinctive, too dog-like ; 
and 80 much intensity of friendship is not sufficiently 
accounted for. Balzac would have managed these 
things better. The author also crowds his story too 
much with characters : he cannot bear that any cele- 
brated personage whom the age aSbrda should be passed 
over; and, consequently, introduces many who ought 
not to have been drawn at all unless they couhl bo 
drawn truly, and on whom he has not been able to 
employ the some accurate study as he has oo his prin- 
cipal characters. Richelieu and Louis XIII. are his- 
torical figures of which he has taken the trouble to form 
e wcll-<ligcstcd conception ; but he can know nothing 
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of Milton, whom he introducea, on his way fix)in ltd/, 
reading his "Paradiae LoBt," not written till twenty 
yenrg after, to Comeille, Descartes, and a crowd of 
other poets, wits, and philosophers, in the salon of die 
<K;Iebrated courtesan, Marion Delorme. But these are 
minor blemishes. As a specimen of art, employed 
in embodying the character of an age, the merit of 
"Cinq-Mars" is very great. The spirit of the age 
penetrates every nook and comer of it : the same atmo&- 
phcre which hnnga over the personages of the story 
hangs over ns : we feel the eye of the omnipresent 
Ilichelieu upon us, aud the influences of France, in its 
Catholic and aristocratic days, of ardent, pleasure-loving, 
laughter-loving, and danger-loving France, all round 
ue. To this merit is to be added that the representa- 
tions of feeling are always simple and graceful : the 
author bas not, like so many mferior writers, supplied, 
by the easy resource of mere exaggeration of coloring, 
the incapacity to show us any thing subtle or profound, 
any trait we knew not before, in the workings of pas- 
sion in the human heart. On the whole, " Cinq-Mars " 
ia admirable as a first production of its kind, but 
altogether of an inferior order to its successors, the 
"Grandeur et Servitude Militaire" and "Stello," to 
which we proceed. 

Of M. de Vign/e prose works, " Cinq-Mars " alone 
was written previous to the Revolution of 1830 ; and, 
(hough the Royalist tendency of the author's political 
opinions ia manifest througliout, — indeed, the book is 
one long protest against the levelling of the feudal 
aristocracy, — it does not, nor doe^ aiiy(jp^,«^ the 
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Bt^alidt literature of the last twenty years, enbreiy 
answer to our description of the Conservative school 
of poetry and romance. To find a real Conservative 
literature in France, one must look earlier than the fir^t 
Revolution ; as, to Study the fioal transformatioD of 
that literature, one must descend below the last. One 
must distinguish three periods, — Conservatism trium- 
phant, Consen'atism militant. Conservatism vanquished. 
The first is represented by Kacine, F^n^lon, and Vol- 
t^re in his tragedies, before he quitted the paths of 
his predecessors. Jean Jacques Rousseau is the father 
and founder of the Movement literature of France, 
and Madame de Stael its second great apostle : in them 
firat the revolt of the modem mind against the social 
arrangements and doctrines which had descended Irom 
of old spoke with the inspired voice of genius. At 
the head of the literature of Conservatism, in its second 
or militant period, stands Chateaubriand : a man whose 
name marks one of the turning-points in the literary 
history of his country ; poetically a Conservative to the 
inmost core, — rootedly feudal and Catholic, — whose 
genius burst into life during the tempest of a revolu- 
tion which hurled down irom their pedestals all his 
objects of reverence ; which saddened his imagination, 
modified (without impairing) hie Conservatism by 
the addition of its multiform experiences, and made the 
world to him too full of disorder and gloom, too much 
n world without harmony, and ill at ease, to allow of 
his exhibiting the pure untroubled spirit of Conservative 
poetry as exemplified In Soutbey, or still more in 
Wordsworth. To this literature, of Conservatism dis- 
couraged but not yet disenchanted, still hopeful, and 
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striTiiig to set up again it» old idols, " Cinq-Man " be- 
longs. From the final and hopeless overthrow of tJie 
old order of society in July, 1830, begins the era of 
Consen'atisni disenchanted, — Conservntism which is 
already in the ptuit tense, — which for practical pur- 
poses is abandoned, and only contribiltee its share, as 
all past associations and experiences do, towards shap- 
ing and coloring the individual's impreesions of the 
present. 

This is the character which pervades the two prin- 
cipal of M. de Vigny's more recent works, — the " Ser- 
vitude et Grandeur Militaire " and " Stello." He has 
lost his faith in Royalism, and in the system of opinions 
connected with it. His eyes are opened to all the 
iniquities and hypocrisies of the state of sodety which 
is passing away. But he cannot take up with any 
of the systems of politics, and of either irreligious or 
religious philosophy, which profess to lay open the 
mystery of what is to follow, and to guarantee that 
the new order of society will not have its own iniquities 
and hypocrisies of as dark a kind. He has no faith in 
any systems, or in man's power of prophecy : nor is 
he sure tliat the new tendencies of sodety, take them 
for all in all, have more to satisfy the wants of a 
thoughtful and loving spirit than the old had ; at nil 
events, not so much more as to make the condition of 
human nature a cheerful subject to him. He looks 
upon life, and sees most things crooked, and (saving 
whatever assurance his religious impressions may niford 
to him, that, in some unknown way, all things must b« 
working for good) sees not how they shall be made 
straight. This is not a happy state of mind ; but it ii 
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not an unfavorable one to poetry. If the woree forma 
of it pnxluce a " Literature of Despair," the better are 
ecen in a writer like M. de Vigny, who, having now 
no theories of his own or of bis teachers to save the 
credit of, looks life steadily in the &ce ; applies hiiU' 
self to understanding whatever of evil, and of herotb 
struggle with evU, it presents to his individual expe- 
rience ; and gives forth his pictures of both, with deep 
feeling, but with the calmness of one who has no point 
to carry, no quarrel to maintain, over and above the 
" general one of every son of Adam with his lot here 
below." 

M. de Vigny has been a soldier ; and he has been, 
and is, a poet : the situation and feelings of a soldier 
(especially a soldier not in active service), and, so far 
as the measure of his genius admits, those of a poet, 
are what he is best acquainted with, and what, there- 
fore, as a man of earnest mind, not now taking any thing 
on trust, it was most natural he should attempt to 
delineate. The " Souvenirs Militoires " are the embodi- 
ment of the author's experiences in the one capacity ; 
" Stello," in the other. Each consists of three toucli- 
ing and beantifully told stories, founded on fact, in 
which the life and position of a soldier in modem times, 
and of a poet at all times, in> their relation to society, 
are shadowed out. In relation to society chiefly ; for 
that is the prominent feature in all the speculations of 
the French mind : and thence it is that their poetry is 
so much shallower than ours, and their works of fiction 
BO much deeper; that, of the metaphysics of every 
mode of feehng and thinking, so little is to be learnt 
from them, and of its social influences bo imich. ■ 
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The Boldier and &e poet appear to M. <Ie Vigny 
alike miBplaced, alike ill at ease, in the present cod- 
dition of humfm life. In the soldier be sees a hutnnn 
being set apai-t for a profession doomed to estinctiou ; 
and doomed consequently, in the interviU, to a con- 
tinual decrease of dignity and of the aympathies of 
mankind. War he sees drawing to a close ; compro- 
mises and diplomatic arrangements now terminate the 
difTerences among civilized nations ; the army is re- 
duced more and more to mere parade, or the functions 
of a police ; called out from time to time to shed its 
own blood and that of malecoi^tent fellow-cittzens in 
tumults where much popular hatred is to be corned, 
but no glory ; disliked by tax-payers for its burthen- 
eomeness ; looked down upon by the industrious for its 
enforced idleuess ; its employers themselves always ia 
dread of its numbers, and jealous of its restlessness, 
which, in a soldier, is but the impatience of a man who 
is useless and nobody, for a chance of being useftil and 
of being something. The soldier thus remalus with all 
the burthens, all the irksome restraints, of his condition ; 
aggravated, but without the hopes which lifted it up, 
the excitements which gave it zest. Those alone, says 
M. de Vigny, who have been soldiers, know what ser- 
vitude is. To the soldier alone is obedience, passive 
and active, the law of his life, — the law of every day 
and of every moment ; obedience, not stopping at 
sacrifice, nor even at crime. In him alone is the abne- 
gation of his self-will, of his liberty of independent 
action, absolute and unreserved; the grand distinctioa 
of humanity, the responsibility of the individual as a 
moral agent, being made over, once for all, to superior 
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audiority. The type of human luture which these ar- 
cumstaoces create well deservee the study t^ the artist 
and the philosopher. M. de Vigoy has deeply medi- 
tated on it. He has drawn with delicacy and pro- 
fundity that mixture of Spartan and stoical impassibility 
with child-like insouciance and bonhomie, which is 
the result, on the one hand, of a life of painful and 
difficult obedience to discipline; on the other, of a 
conscience freed from concern or accountability for the 
quality of the actions of which that life is made up. 
On the means by which the moral position of the 
soldier might be raised, and his hardships alleviated, 
M. de Vigny has ideas worthy of the consideration 
of him who is yet to come, — the statesman who has 
care and leisure for plans of social amelioration uncon- 
nected with party contests and the cry of the hour. 
His stories, full of meluncboly beauty, will carry into 
thousands of minds and hearts, which would otherwise 
have been unvisitcd by it, a conce^ttion of a soldier's 
trials and a soltUer's virtues in times which, like ours, 
are not those of martial glory. 

The iirst of these tales at least, if not all the three, 
if the author's words are to be taken literally, is un- 
Tamisfaed &ct. But familiar aa the modem Frencli 
romance writers have made us with the artifice of as- 
similating then- fictions, for the soke of artistic reality, 
to actual recollections, we dare not trust these appear- 
ances ; and we must needs suppose, that, tliough sug- 
gested by fiicts, the stories are indebted to M. do 
Vigny's invention not onl^ for their detiuls, but for some 
of tlieir main circumstances. If he had been so fortunate 
w to meet with fiicts, which, related as they actually 
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occurred, served so perfectly as these do his purposes 
of illustration, he would hardly imve lefi^ any jiosBibility 
of doubt as to their authenticity. He must know the 
infinite distance, as to power of infiucncing the mind, 
between the beet contrived and most probable fictioD 
and the smallest Jact. 

The first tale, " Laurette, on Le Cachet Bouge," is 
the story of an old chef de haiaillon (an intermediate 
grade between captain and major), whom the autiior, 
when following Louis XVIII. in the retreat to Ghent, 
overtook on his march. Thta old man waa leading 
along the miry road, on a day of pelting rain, a shabby 
mule drawing "a little wooden cart covered over with 
tliree hoops and a piece of black oil-cloth, and resem- 
bling a cradle on a pair of wheels." On duty he was 
escorting the king aa &r as the frontier; and on duty he 
was about to return from thence to his regiment, to fight 
against the king at Waterloo. He hod begun life at 
sea, and had been taken from the merchant service 
to command a brig of war, when the navy, like the 
army, was left without officers by the emigration. In 
1797, under the government of the Directory, he 
weighed anchor for Cayenne, with sixty soldiers and a 
prisoner, — one of those whom the coup d'Hat of the 
18tb of Fructidor bad consigned to deportation. Along 
with this prisoner, whom he was ordered to treat witii 
respect, he received a packet " with three red seals, the 
middle one of enormous size," not to be opened till the 
vessel reached one degree north of the line. As he 
was nailing up this packet, the possession of which 
made him feel uncomfortable, in a nook of his catun, 
safe and in sight, his prisoner, a mere youth, entered* 
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holding by the hand a beautiful girl of seventeen. His 
o^nce, it appeared, waa a newspaper articlr ; he had 
" trusted in their liberty of the press ; " hod stung the 
Directory ; ami, only four days after his marriage, he 
was seized, tried, and received sentence of death, com- 
muted for deportation to Cayenne, whither hi^ young 
wife determined on accompanying him. We will not 
trust ourselves to translate any of the scenes which 
exhibit these two : a Marryat would be required to find 
a style for rendering the sailor-like naivete of the honeet 
officer's recital. A more exquisite picture we have 
never seen of innocence and ingenouaness, trae warm- 
hearted affection, and youthftil buoyancy of spirits 
breaking out from under the load of care and sorrow 
which had been laid so early and so suddenly on their 
young heads. They won the good-natured captain's 
heart. He had no family and no ties. He offered, on 
arriving at Cayenne, to settle there with his little sav- 
ings, and adopt them as his children. On reaching tJie 
prescribed latitude) he broke the fatal seal, and shud- 
dered at beholding the sentence of death, and an order 
for immediate execution. After a terrible internal 
struggle, mititarj discipline prevailed ; he did as was 
commanded him; and "that moment," says he, "has 
lasted for me to the present time : as long as I live, I 
shall drag it after me as a gulley-elave drags his chain." 
Lauretta became an incurable idiot. " I felt something 
in me which said, Remwn with her to the end of thy 
days, and protect her." Her mother was dead : her 
relations wished to put her into a madhouse. "I turned 
iny buck upon them, and kept her with me." Taking 
a disgust to the sea, he exchanged int<;» the army : tli« 
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unhappy girl wa« with him in all Napol^on'a campiugaB, 
even in the retreat from Russia, tended by him like a 
daughter ; and, when the author overtook him, he was 
conducting her in the cart with its three hoops and its 
canvas cover. The author shows her to us, — a picture 
not inferior to Sterne's Maria, and which deserree to live 
as long : to detach it from the rcBt of the story would be 
anjnst to the author. M. de Vigny parted from the old 
officer at the frontier, and learnt, long after, that he 
perished at Waterloo : she, left alone, and conaigned to 
a madhouse, died in three days. 

" La Veill^e de Vincennes " is a lees tra^cal story : 
the liJe and destiny of an old adjutant of artillery, with 
whom the author, an officer in the guards, then in 
garrison at Vincennes, made acquaintance, in the court- 
yard of the fortress, the evening previous to a general 
review and inspection. The old adjutant, who was in 
charge of the powder, woe anxiously casting up lon^ 
columns of figures ; feeling himself eternally disgraced 
if there should be found on the morrow the most trifling 
inaccuracy in his books ; and regretting the impossibili- 
ty, from the Ute hour, of giving another glance that 
night at the contents of the powder magazine. The 
soldiers of the guard, who were not merely the iUte of 
the nnny, but the ^lite of the ^Ule, " thought them- 
selves," says our author, "dishonored by the most insig- 
nificant fault." " Go, you are puritans of honor, all of 
you," said I, tapping him on the shoulder. He bowed, 
and withdrew towards the barrack where be was qoar- 
tered ; then, with an innocence of manners peculiar to 
the honest race of soldiers, he returned with a hondfiil 
of hempseed for a hen who was bringing up her twelve 
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chickens under the old bronze cannon on which we were 
seated." This hen, the delight of her master and tlie 
pet of the soldiers, could not endure any person not in 
uniform. At a late hour that night, the author caught 
the sound of music from an open window. He n|)- 
proached : the voices were thoee of the old adjutant, hio 
daughter, and a young non-commissioned ofScer of 
artillery, her intended husband: they saw him, invited 
him in ; and we owe to this evening a charming descrip- 
tion of the simple, innocent interior of this little family, 
and their simple history. The old soldier was the orphan 
(^lild of a villager of Montreuil, near Versailles ; brought 
up, and taught musie and gardening, by the curS of his 
villa^. At sixteen, a word Bportively dropped by 
Marie Antoinette, when, alone with the Princess de 
Lamballe, she met him and his pretty playmate 
Herrette in the park of Montreuil, made him enlist oa 
a soldier, hoping to be made a sergeant, and to marry 
Pierrette. The latter wish was in time accomplished 
through the benevolence of Marie Antoinette, who, find- 
ing him resolute not to owe the attainment of his wishes 
to the bounty of a patron, herself tau<rht Pierrette to sing 
and act in the opera of " Rose et Colas ; " and through 
her protection the d6but of the unknown actress was so 
successful, tliat in one representation she earned a suit- 
able portion for a soldier's wife. The merit of this 
little anecdote, of course, lies in the management of the 
details, which, for nature and gracefulness, would do 
credit to the first names in French literature. Pierrette 
died young, leaving her husband with two treasures, — 
an only daughter, and a miniature of herself, paint«d by 
the Princess dc Lamballe. Since then, he liad lived a 
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life of obscure integrity, and had received all the duIh 
ttuy honors attainable by a private soldier, but no pro- 
motion; which, indeed, he had never much «>ught, 
thinking it a greater honor to be a sergeant in the guard 
titan a captain in the line. " How i>oor," thought M. 
de Vigny, "are the mod ambitions and discontents of 
us young officers, compared with the soul of a soldier 
like this, scnipulouB of hie honor, and thinking it sullied 
by the most trifling negligence, or breach of disdplinc ; 
without ambition, vanity, or luxury ; always a slave, and 
always content, and proud of his servitude ; hia dearest 
recollection being one of gratitude ; and believing his 
destiny to be regulated for his good by an overruling 
Providence 1 " 

An hoitt or two after this time, the author was awa- 
kened from sleep by something like the shock of an 
earthquake : part of one of the powder - magazines 
had exploded. With difficulty and peril, the garrison 
stopped the spread of mischief. On reaching the seat 
of the catastrophe, they found the fragments of the 
body of the old ad]utant, who, apparently having risen 
at early dawn for one more exominatioa of the powder, 
had, by some accident, set it on fire. The king pres- 
ently arrived to return thanke and distribute rewards : 
he came, and departed. " I thought," says M. de Vig- 
ny, ' of the family of the poor nrtjutont ; but I was alone 
in thinking of them. In general, when princea pasa 
anywhere, they pasa too quickly." 

" La Vie et la Mort du Capitaine Renaud, ou La 
Canne de Jonc," is a picture of a more elevated descrip* 
tion than either of these two, delineating a character o£ 
greater intellectual power and a loftier moral greatnew. 
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Capt. Reoaud is a phiiosopher, — one like those of old, 
who has leamt the wisdom of life from ita experiences : 
has weighed in the balance tlie greatnesses and little- 
neaaee of the worid ; and has carried with him from 
every situation In which he has been placed, and every 
trial and temptatioD to which he has bcon subject, the 
impressions it was fitted to leave on a thoughtful and 
sensitive mind. There is no Story, no incident, in this 
life : there is but a noble character, unfolding to us the 
process of its own formation ; not so much telling ua, 
as making us see, how one cii'CumBtance disabuaed it of 
&lse objects of eateem and admiration, how another 
revealed to it the true. We feel with the young soldier 
his youthful enthusiasm for Napoleon, and for all of 
which that name is a symbol ; we see this enthusiasm 
die within him as the truth dawns upon him that this 
great man is an actor ; that the prestige with which he 
overawed the world is in much, if not in the largeat 
portion of it, the effect of stage-trick ; and that a life 
built upon deception, and directed to essentially selfish 
ends, is not the ideal he had worshipped. He learns 
to know a real hero in Coilingwood, whose prisoner he 
is for five years ; and never was that most beautiful of 
mihtary and naval characters drawn in a more loving 
spirit, or with a nobler appreciation, than in this book. 
From Coilingwood, all his life a martyr to duty ; the 
benignant father and guardian angel of all under his 
command ; who, pining for an English home, his chil- 
dren growing up to womanhood without having seen 
him, lived and died at aea, because his country or hie 
conntry's institutions could not furnish him a successor, 
— from him the hero of our author's tale leamt to ex 
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change the paltiy admiratLOn of mere power and Emocesft* 
the worship of the vulgar objects of ambition and vanity, 
for a heartfelt recognition of the greatness of devotton 
»nd melf-eacrifice. A spirit like that of CoUIngwood 
governed and pervaded the remunder of his life. One 
bitter remembrance be had : it woa of a night attadc 
upon a Bussian outpost, in which, hardly awi^ened 
from sleep, an innocent and beautiful youth — one of the 
boys of fourteen who sometimes held officers' commit 
sions in the Russian army — fell dead, in hie gray-bajred 
father's si^t, by the unconscious band of Renaud. He 
never used sabre more ; and was known to the aoldiera 
by carrying ever after a canne de j'onc, which dropped 
from the dying htwd of the poor hoy. Many and 
solemn were the thoaghta on war, and the destiny of 
a soldier, which grew in him from this passage in his 
life ; nor <^d it ever cease to haunt bis remembrance, 
and, at times, vex his conscience with miegivinge. Un- 
ambitious, unostentatious, and therefore unnoticed, be 
did his duty, always and everywhere, without reward 
or distinction, until, in the Three Days of July, 1830, 
a military point of honor retaining him with his corps 
on the Royalist side, he received his death-wouud by a 
shot from a poor strect^-boy, who tended him in tears 
and remorse in his last moments, and to whom be left 
by will a provision for bis education and maintenance, 
on condition that he should not become a soldier. 

Such is a brief outline of this remarkable book ; to 
which we have felt throughout, and feci still more on 
looking back, what scanty justice we have done. 
Among the writings of our day, we know not one which 
breathes a nobler spirit, or in wliich every detail is con- 
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oared and wrought out id a manner more worthy of 
diat spirit. But whoever would know what it is mmt 
read &e book itself. So risumi can convey any idea 
of it. The impression it makes is not the sum of the 
impressions of particular incidents or particular sayings : 
it is the effect of the tone and coloring of the whole. 
Wc do not seem to be listening to the author, — to be 
receiving a " moral " from any of his stories, or from 
his characters an " example " prepense : the poem of 
human life is opened before us ; and M. de Vigny 
does but chant from it, in a voice of subdued sadness, 
a few strains telling of obsure wisdom and unrewarded 
virtue ; of those antique chnracters, which, without self- 
glorification, or hope of being appreciated, "carry out," 
as he expresses it, "the sentiment of duty to its ex- 
tremest consequences," and whom he avers, as a matter 
of personal experience, that he ha* never met with in 
any walk of life but the profession of arms. 

" Stello " is a work of similar merit to the " Military 
Kecollections,'' though, we think, somewhat inferior. 
The poet and his condition — the function he has to 
perform in the world, and it« treatment of him — are 
the subject of the book. Stello, a young poet, having, 
it would appear, no personal cause of complaint against 
the world, but subject to fits of nervous despondency, 
seeks relief under one of these attacks from a mysterious 
personage, ^e docteur noirj and discloses to him, that 
iu his ennui, and his thirst for activity and excitement, 
he has almost determined to King himself into politics, 
and sacrifice himself for some one of the parties, or forms 
of government, which are strugghng with one another in 
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the world. The doctor prescribes to him three stories, 
exhibiting the fate of the poet under every form of 
govemmentt and the fruitleseness of his expecting from 
the world, or from men of the world, aught but negli- 
gence or contempt. The stories are of three poets (nil 
of whom the docteur noir has seen die ; as, in faat, the 
same person mighthavebeen present at all their deaths), 
under three different govemmente, — in an absolute 
monarchy, a constitutional government, and a demo- 
cratic revolution. Gilbert, the poet and satirist, called 
from hid poverty Gilbert aans-culoite, who died mad 
in a hospital at Paris, — he who wrote in the last days 
of his life the verses beginning — 

" Ad buiquet de Is vi« inroTtDii^ convive 
J'appATua un Jour, et ja idouib;" 

Chatterton, — 

" The mirvellDiu boy, 
The Bleepleaa sodI, «ho periahed in his pride," — 

driven to suicide at eighteen by the anguish of disap- 
pointment and neglect ; and Andr^ Chenier, the elder 
brother of Chenier the revolutionary' poet, whose own 
poems, published not till many years after his dcatli, 
were at once hailed by the new school of poetry in 
France as having anticipated what they had since done, 
and given the real commencement to the new era : he 
perished by the guillotine only two days before the fall 
of Robespierre. On the scaffold, he exclumed, strik- 
ing his forehead, "By avait pourtant quelque chose 
1& I " The stories adhere strictly to the spirit of his- 
tory, though not to the literal facts ; uid are, as usual, 
beautifully told, especially the last and most elaborate 
of them, " Andrtj Cli^nier." In this tide, we are showc 
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the prison of Saintv-Lazare during the reign of terror, 
and the courtesies and gallimtries of polished life still 
blossomiDg in the foulness of the dungeon and on the 
brink of the tomb. Madame de St. Aignan, with her 
reserved and delicate passion for Andr^ Chanter, is 
one of the most graceful of M. de Vigny's creation? 
We are brought into the presence of Robespierre aUc 
Saint-Juet, who are drawn, not indeed like Oatos and 
Brutuses; though there have been found, in our time, 
Frenchmen not indisposed to take that view of tliem. 
But the hatred of exaggeration which always character- 
izes M. de Yigny does not desert him here : the ter- 
rorist chiefs do not figure in his p^es as monsters 
thirsting for blood, nor as hypocrites and impostors with 
merely the low aims of selfish ambition : either of these 
representations would have been false to history. He 
shows us these men as they were, as such men could 
not but have been ; men distinguished, morally, chiefly 
by two qualities, — entire hardness of heart, and the 
most overweening and bloated self-conceit : for nothing 
lees, assuredly, could lead any man to believe that hia 
individual judgment respecting the public good is a 
warrant to him for exterminating all who are suspected 
of forming any otlier judgment, and for setting up a 
machine to cut off heads, sixty or seventy every day, 
till some unknown liiturity be accomplished, some Uto- 
pia realized. 

The lesson which the docteur notr finds in these 
tragical histories, for the edification of poets, is still 
that of abnegation ; to expect nothing for themselves 
from changes in society or in political institutions ; to 
I for ever the idea that the world will, or can 
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be expected, to fall at their fe^, uid worahip them ; to 
consider themselves, ODce for all, as martyrs, if they 
are so ; aad, instead of complatniiig, to take up dieir 
cross, and bear it. 

This counsel ia eo easentiaUy wise, and so much re- 
quired everywhere, but above all in France, where the 
idea that intellect ought to rule the world — aa idea in 
itself true and just — has taken such root, that every 
youth, who luncies himself a thinker or an artist, tbinka 
that he has a right to every thing society has to give, 
and deems himself the victim of ingratitude because be 
is not loaded' with its riches and honors. M. de Vigny 
has BO genuine a feeling of the true greatness of a poet, 
of the spirit which has dwelt In all poets deserving the 
name of great, that he may be panloned for what there 
is in his picture of a poet's position and destiny in the 
actual world, somewhat morbid and overcharged, though 
with a foundation of universal truth. It is most true, 
that, whether in poetry or in philosophy, a person 
endowed in any eminent degree with genius, — original- 
ity, — the g^ft of seeing truths at a greater depth than 
the world can penetrate, or of feeling deeply and justly 
things which the world has not yet learnt to feel, — that 
such a person needs not hope to be appreciated, to be 
otherwise than made light of, and evil entreated, in 
virtue of what is greatest in him, — his genius. For 
(except in things which can be reduced to mathematical 
demonstration, or made obvious to sense) that which all 
mankind will be prepared to see and understand to- 
morrow, it cannot require much genius to perceive 
to-day ; and all persons of distinguished or^nalily, 
whether thinkers or artists, are subject to tho eternal 
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law, that they must themselves create the tastes or tho 
habits of thought by means of which they will after- 
wards be appreciated. No great poet or philosopher 
since the Christian era (apart from the accident of a 
rich patron) could have gained either rank or subsist- 
ence as a poet or a philosopher ; but things ore not, and 
have seldom been, so badly ordered in the world, as that 
be could not get it in any other way. Chatterton, and 
probably Gilbert, could have earned an honest liveli- 
hood, if their inordinate pride would have accepted it 
in the common paths of obscure industry. And much 
as it is to be lamented, for the world's sake more than 
that of the individual, that they who are equal to the 
noblest things are not reserved for such, it is never- 
tlieless true, that persons of genius — persons whose 
superiority is, that they can do what others cannot do — 
can generally also, if they choose, do better than others 
that which others do, and which others are willing to 
honor and reward. If they cannot, it is usually from 
something ill regulated in themselves, — something, to 
be cured of which would be for the health even of their 
own minda ; perhaps oftenest because they will not take 
the pains which less gifled persons are willing to take, 
though less than half as much would suffice ; because 
the habit of doing with ease things on a large scale 
makes them impatient of slow and unattractive toil. It 
is their o»m choice, then. If they wish for worldly 
honor and profit, let them seek it in the way others do. 
The struggle, indeed, is hard, and the attainment un- 
certtuQ ; but not specially so to them : on the contrary, 
they have advantages over most of their competitors. 
If they prefer their nobler vocation, they have no causa 
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of quarrel with the world because they rutlow that vo- 
catioD under the conditions necessarily implied in it. If 
it were possible that they ahould from the first have the 
aoclamations of the world, they could not be deserving 
of them ; all tliey could be doing for the world must be 
compamtively little : they could not be the great men 
they &ncy Uiemselves. 

A story OTA poem might nevertheless be conceived, 
which would throw tenfold more light upon the poetic 
character, and upon the condition of a poet in the 
world, than any instance, either historical or fictitious, 
of the world's undervaluing of him. It would exhibit 
the Bufferings of a poet, not from mortified vanity, but 
from the poetic temperament itself, under arrang&< 
ments of society, made by and for harder natures ; and 
in a world, which, for any but the uosensitive, is not a 
place of contentment ever, nbr of peace till after many 
a hard-fought battle. That M. de Vigny could con- 
ceive such a subject in the spirit in which it should be 
conceived is clear from the signs by which hb Stello 
recognizes himself as a poet. "Because there is in 
nature no beauty nur grandeur nor harmony which docs 
not cause in me a prophetic thrill ; which does not 
fill mc with a deep cniotiun, and awcll my eyelids with 
tears divine and inex|>liciible. Because of the infinite 
pity I feel for mankind, my companions in sulFcring; 
and the eager desire I feel to hold out my hand to ' 
them, Hnd raise them inccstantly by words of com- 
miseration anil of love. Because I feel In my inmost 
being an invisible and undcfinahle [>owcr, which resem- 
bles a prewnlimcnt of the tiitui-e, and a revelation of 
the mysterious cuu^ch of tlie present," — a preseutimeut 
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■niatsix is not always imaginiuy, but often the instinctive 
insight of a sensitive nature, which, from its finer 
texture, vibrates to impressions so evanescent as to be 
unfelt by others ; and by that faculty, aa by an addi- 
tional sense, is apprised, it cannot tell how, of things 
without, which escape the cognizance of the less deli- 
cately organized. 

These are the tests, or some of the tests, of a poetic 
nature ; and it must be evident, that to such, even 
when supported by a positive religious faith, and that a 
cheerful one, this life is naturally, or at least may easily 
be, a vale of tears, — a place in which there is no rest. 
The poet who would speak of such must do it in the 
spirit of those beautiful lines of Shelley, — hiniself the 
most perfect type of that which he described : — 

"High, Hpirit-wingtd heart, who doat fbr ev«r 
Beat (liine unreeling ban with vaip eDdeavor, 
Till those bright plumeg of thought, m which arraysd 
It ovsT-MMred thia low mid worldly ahade, 
Lie Eihatlered; and thy panting, wounded breaat 
Slain* wilh dear blood its unmatenuil nmtl 
I weep Tnin lean: blood woold lets hilter be, 
Yet poured forth gludlier, eosld it profit thee." 

The remainder of M. de Vigny'a works are plays 
and poems. The plays are "Le More de Venise," — 
a well-executed and very close translation of Othello ; 
"La Mar^chale d'Ancre," from the same period of 
history as " Cinq-Mars ; " and " Chatteron ," the story in 
" Stello," with the characters more developed, the out- 
line more filled up. Without disparagement to these 
works, we think the narrative style more suitable than 
tbe dramatic to tlie quality of M. deVigny's genius. If 
we had not read these plays, we should not have knowni 
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}iow much of tbe impressiveneee of his other wriHnga 
conies trom hia own presence in them (if the expression 
may he allowed) , aniniiating and harmonizing the pic- 
ture hy blending with its natural tints the coloring of 
his own feelings and character. 

Of the poems much were to be said, if a foreigner 
could be considered altogether a competent judge of 
them. For our own part, we confess, that, of the ad- 
mirable poehy to he found in French literature, that 
part is most poetry to us which is written in prose. 
In regard to verse-writing, we would even exceed the 
severity of Horace's precept against mediocrity : we 
hold, that nothing should be written in verse which is 
not exquisite. In prose, any thing may be said which 
ia worth saying at all ; in verse, only what is vrorth 
saying better than prose can say it. The gems alone 
of thought and fancy are worth setting with so finished 
and elaborate a workmanship ; and, even of thein, tiiose 
only whose elFect is heightened by it : which takes place 
under two conditions ; and in one or other of these two, 
if we are not mistaken, must be found the origin and 
justification of all composition in verse. A thought 
or feeling requires verse for its adequate expression, 
when, in order that it may dart into the soul with the 
8j>eed of a lightning-flash, the ideas or images that are 
to convey it require to be pressed closer together than 
is compatible with the rigid grammatical construction 
of the prose sentence. One recommendation of verse, 
J therefore, ie, that it alfords a language more cotidensed 
than prose. The other is derived from one of the 
natural laws of the human mind, in the utterance of il« 
thon^U impn^nated with its feelings. All emtotion 
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which has taken posaesaion of the whole being ; which 
flows unreaistedly, and therefore equably, — instinctive- 
ly seeks a lan^age that flows equably like itself; nnd 
must either find it, or be conscious of an unsatisfied 
want, which even impedes, and prematurely stops, the 
fiow of the feeling. Hence, ever since man has been 
I man, all deep and sustained feeling has tended to ex- 
press itself in rhythmical language ; and the deeper the 
feeling, the more characteristic and decided the rhythm ; 
provided always the feeling be sustained ae well aa 
deep : for a fit of passion has no natural connection 
with verse or music ; a mood of passion has the strong- 
est. No one, who does not hold this distinction in 
view, will comprehend the importance which the Greek 
law-givers and phOosophers attached to music, and 
which appears inexplicable, till we understand how 
perpetual an aim of their polity it was to subdue fits of 
passion, and to sustmn and re-<nforce moods of it.* 
This view of the origin of rhythmic utterance in gene- 
ral, and verse in particular, naturally demands short 
poems ; it being impossible that a feeling so intense as 
to require a more rhythmical cadence than that of elo- 
quent prose should Bust^n itself at its highest elevation 
for long together : and we think (heretical as the opin- 

• " The Dorinn mood 
Of Hntei and soft recorden, «uch u nieed 
To bdght or noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and, inltad of rage, 
Dtl&tralt ealln' breathed, Ann, ind unmoved 
Witb dread of death, la fli^t or foul rstrcat; 
Nor wanting power to miliKsle and nrige, 
Wilh »leinu toufhee, troubled IhoughtB, and chaM 
AngoMi sod doubt and fear and aoiTOW and piia 
liooi mortal or immortal minds." 

L)ji:»..; Google 
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ion miiy be) , that except in the ages when the (ibsenoa 
of written books occasioned all things to be thrown into 
verse for facility of memory, or in those other ages in 
which writing in verse may happen to be a fashion, a 
long {)oem will always be felt (though perhaps unoon- 
'' sciously) to be something unnatural and hollow ; aome- 
tbing which it requires the genius of a Homer, a Dante, 
or a Milton, to induce posterity to read, or at least to 
read through. 

Yerse, then, being only allowable where prose would 
be inadequate ; and the inadequacy of prose arising 
cither from its not being sufficiently condensed, or from 
ita not having cadence enough to express sustained 
passion, which is never long-winded, — it follows, that, 
if prolix writing is vulgarly called prosy writing, a very 
true feeling of tlie distinction between verse and prose 
shows itself in the vulgarism ; snd that the one unpaiv 
donable sin in a versified composition, next to the 
absence of meaning, and of true meaning, is diffiise- 
ness. From this sin it will be impossible to exculpate 
M. Alfred de Vigny. His poems, gracefiil and oflen 
fanciful though they be, are, to ua, marred by their dif- 
fuseness. 

Of the more considerable among them, that which 
most resembles what, in our conception, a poem ought 
to be, is "Mo'ise." The theme is still the sufferings of 
the man of genius, the inspired man, the intellectual 
ruler and seer : not however, this time, the great man 
persecuted by the world, but the great man honored by 
it, and in his natural place at the helm of it; he on 
whom all rely, whom all reverence, — Mosee on I^sgah, 
Moses the nppointcd of God, the judge, captain, and 
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hienircli of the chosen race, — crying to God in anguish 
of spirit for deliverance and roet, that the cares and 
toUs, the weariness and solitariness of heart, of him who 
is lifted altogether above his brethren, be no longer 
imposed upon him ; that the Almighty may withdraw his 
gifts, and suffer him to sleep the sleep of common 
humanity. His cry is heard j when the clouds disperse, 
which veiled the summit of the mountain from the 
Israelites wMting in prayer and prostration at its foot, 
Moses is no more seen : and now, " mnrching towards 
the promised land, Joshua advanced, pale and pensive 
of mien ; for he was already the chosen of the Omnipo- 
tent." 

The longest of the poems is " Eloa ; or, The Sister of 
the Angels ( " a story of a bright being created from a 
tear of the Redeemer, and who falls, tempted by pity 
for the Spirit of Darkness. The idea is fine, and the 
details graceful, — a word we have oilen occasion to use 
in speaking of M. de Vigny : but this and most of bis 
other poems are written in the heroic verse ; that is to 
say, he has i^gravated the imjicrfections, for his pur- 
pose, of the most prosaic language in Europe, by choos- 
ing to write in its most prosaic metre. The absence of 
prosody, of long and short or accented and unaccented 
syllables, renders the French hmguage essentiitlly un- 
musical; while — the unbending structure of its sen- 
tence, of which there is essentially but one type for 
verse and prose, almost precluding inversions and 
elisions — all the sci-ews and pegs of the prose sen- 
tence are retained to encumber the vcrae. If it is to 
be raised at all above prose, variety of rhythm nmst be 
sought in variety of versification ; there is no njpm jfiw 
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it in the monotonona atnicture of the heroic metre. 
Where ie it that Bacine, alwaje aa admirable writer, 
nppeara to ua more than an admiisble ^^rose-writer ? In 
his irregular metres, — in the choruses of " Esther " and 
of "Athalie." It is not wonderful, then, if the same 
may be said of M. de Vigny. We shall conclude with 
the following beautiful liltle poem, one of the few which 
he has produced in the atyle and measure of lyrie 
verse: — 

" Tiens but 1b mer, jeone fille, 
Sois xuiB tifnl ; 
Vieiu Mms trfaor, aaoa &iiii1ie, 

Seule avec moi. 
Hon buleau eur les eauz brille, 

Voi B«9 mitt, vol 
B«8 psTillona «t sa quiltc 
C« n'est rien qu'uoe wtquille, 
Uaia JY Buia roi. 

Pout retclave on fit U lerre, 

O ma besDl^ I 
Uaii poui rhumme librc, aueUra 

L'iiamcDsiti^. 
L«* flota savent un myirtferB 

Devolaptdi 
L«Dr Boupir iDvoIontnire 
Veut dire ; amour aolll*li«k 
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\ There are two men, recently deceased, to whom their 
jcountry is indebted not only for the greater part of the 
- ; important ideas which have been thrown into circulation 
I among its thinking men in their time, but for a revolu- 
itioo in its general modes of thought and investigation. 
These men, dissimilar in almost all else, agreed in being 
closet-students, — secluded in a peculiar degree, by cir- 
cumstancea and character, from the businces and inter- 
course of the world; and both were, through a large 
portion of their lives, regarded by those who took the 
lead in opinion (when they happened to hear of them) 
with feelings akin to contempt. But they were des- 
tined to renew a lesson given to mankind by every age, 
and always disregarded, — to show that speculatiic 
philtaoph y, which to the superficial appears a thing so 
, remote from the business of life and the outward intei^ 
eats of men, is in reality the thing on earth w))ich most 
inlluences them, and, in the long-run, overbears every 
other influence save those which it must itself obey. The 
writers of whom we speak have never been read by the 
multitude ; except for the more slight of their works, 
their readers have been few : but they have been the 
teachers of the teachers ; there is hardly to be found in 
England an individual of any importance in the world 

• I^ondon >ni] WeBlminster Review, August, 1836. 
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of mtncl, who (whatever opinions he may have after- 
wards adopted) did not first lenra to think from one of 
these two ; and, though their influences have but begun 
to diffuse themselves throng these iDtcrmcdiatc chan- 
nels over society at large, there is already scarcely a 
publication of any consequence, addressed to the edu- 
cated classes, which, if these persons hnd not existed, 
woidd not have been dijfcrent from what it is. Those 

— men are Jeremy Bentham and Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, — the two great seminal minds of England io 
tbeir age. 

No comparison is intended here between the minds 
or influences of these remarkable men : this were im- 
possible, tmlesB there were first formed a complete judg- 
ment of each, considere<l apart. It is our intention to 
attempt, on the present occasion, an estimate of one of 
them ; the only one, a complete edition of whose works 
is yet in progress, and who, in the classification which 
may be made of all writers into Progressive and Cun- 
Bcrvative, belongs to the same division with ourselves. 
For although they were far too great men to be cor- 
rectly designated by either appellation exclusively, yet, 

- in the main, Bentham was a Progressive pliilosc^her ; 
Coleridge, a Conservative one. The influence of the 
former has mode itself felt chiefly on minds of the Pro- 
gressive class ; of the latter, on those of the Conserva- 
tive : and the two systems of concentric circles which 
the shock given by them is spreading over the ocean of 
mind have only just begun to meet and intersect. The 
writings of both contain severe lessons, to their own 
side, on many of the errors and faults they are addicted 
to ;\ but to Bonlham it was given to discern more par 



I ticulaHy those tnitlis with whicli existing doctrines und 
Ljnatitutiona were atvariaace; to Coleridge, the neglected 
truths which lay in them. 

A man of great knowledge of the world, and of the 
highest reputation fur practical talent and eagncity 
among the official men of hie time (himself no follower 
of Bentham, nor of any partial or exclusive school 
whatever), once said to us, ns the result of his observa- 
tion, that to Bentham more than to any otlier source 
might be traced the questioning spirit, the disposition to 
demand theioA^of every thing, which had gained so 
much ground and was producing such important conse- 
quences in these times. The more this assertion is 
examined, the more true it will be found C_ Bentham has 
[ been in tiiis age and country the great questioner of 
I things established.J It is by the influence of the modes 
of thought with which his writings inoculated a con- 
siderable number of thinking men, that the yoke of 
authority has been broken, and innumerable opinions, 
formerly received on tradition as ioconteatable, are put 
upon their defence, and required to give an account of 
I themselves. Who, before Bentham (whatever contro- 
I versiea might exist on points of detaii), dared to speak 
disrespectfully, in express terms, of the British Consti- 
' tution or the English law ? He did so ; and his argu- 
ments and his example together encouraged others. 
We do not mean that his writings caused the Reform Bill, 
or that the appropriation clause owns him as its parent : 
the changes which have been made, and the greater 
changes which will be made, in our institutions, are 
not the work of philosophers, but of the interests and 
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instincts of large portions of society reeently grown into 
Btrcn<^Ii. But Bentham gave Toice to those interests 
and instincts : until he spoke out, those who found our 
institutions unsuited to them did not dare to say so, did 
not dare consciously to think so ; they had never beard 
tlie excellence of those institutions questioned by culti- 
vated men, by men of acknowledged intellect ; and it 
is not in the nature of uninstnicted minds to resist the 
united authority of the instructed. Bentham broke tbe 
spell. It was not Bentham by his own writings : it 
was Bentham through the minds and pens which those 
writings fed, — through the men in more direct contact 
with the world, into whom his spirit passed. If tbe 
superstition nbout ancestorial wisdom baa fallen into 
decay ; if the public are grown familiar with the idea 
that their laws and institutions are in great part, not the 
product of intellect and virtue, but of modem corruptioD 
graR«d upon andent barbarism ; if the hardiest iaDov&> 
tion is no longer scouted because it is an innovation, — 
establishments no longer considered sacred because they 
are establishments, — it will be found tint those who 
have accustomed the public mind to these ideas have 
learnt them in Bentham's school, and that the assault on 
ancient institutions has been, and is, carried OQ for the 
most part with his weajtons. It matters not, althou^ 
these thinkers, or indeed thinkers of any description, 
have been but scantily found among tbe persons promi- 
nently and ostensibly at the head of the Heform move- 
ment. All movements, except directly revolutionary 
ones, are headed, not by those who originate th^n, but 
by those who know best how to compromise between 
the old opinions and the new. The fiither of EnglUi 
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umovation, both in docbdnea and in inedtutiona, is 
Benthamy }ie is the great suJtaersive, or, in tlie lan- 
guage of Continental philosophers, the great ontica U 
thinker of his nge and counti^ 

We conaidcr this, however, to be not his highest title 
ta fame. Were this all, he were only to be ranked 
among the lowest order of the potentates of mind, — 
the negative or destructive philosophers ; those who 
mn pfrrHyfl w*iii* if ''tl"") but-Bot -wliat is true; who 
awaken the human mind to the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of time-sanctioned opinions and institutions, 
but substitute nothing in the place of what they take 
away. We have no desire to undervalue the services 
of such persons : mankind have been deeply indebted 
to them ; nor will there ever be a lack of work for them 
in a world in which so many false things are believed, 
in which ao many which have been true are believed 
long after they have ceased to be true. The qualities, 
however, which fit men for perceiving anomalies, without 
perceiving the truths which would rectify them, are not 
among the rarest of endowments. Courage, verbal 
acuteness, command over the forms of argumentation, 
and a popular style, will make out of the shallowest 
man, with a sufficient lack of reverence, a considerable 
negative philosopher. Such men have never been want- 
ing in periods of culture ; and the period in which 
Bentham formed his early impressions was emphatically 
their reign, in proportion to its barrenness in the mora 
1 noble products of the human mind. An age of formal- 
( ism in the Church, nnd corruption in the St^tte, when 
the most valuable part of the meaning of traditional 
doctrines hod faded from the minds even of those who 



I retained from habit a mechanical beli^ in tJiem, wm 
' the time to nuee up all kinds of aceptical philoeophy. 
Accordingly, France had Yoltairet and his school of 
negative thinkers; and England (or rather Scotland) 
hud the profoundest negative thinker on record, — David 
Hume ; a man, the peculiarities of vrhoae mind quali- 
fied him to detect failure of proof, and want of logical 
oonnatency, at a depth wldch French sceptics, with 
their compiu^ivelj feeble powers of analysis and abstrac- 
tion, stopped far short of, and which German subtlety 
alone could thoroughly ^predate, or hope to rival. 

If Bentham had merely continued the work of Hume, 
lie would scarcely have been heard of in philosophy ; 
for he was lar inferior to Hume in Hume's qualities, 
and was in no respect fitted to excel as a metaphyaiciaa. 
ViWe must not look for subtlety, or the power of recon- 
Mite analysis, among his int^lectuol characteristics^ In 
the former quality, few great thinkers have ever been 
BO deficient ; and to find the latter, in any considerable 
measure, in a mind acknowledging any kindred witli 
his, we must have recourse to the late Mr. Mill, — a 
man who united the great qualities of the metaphysi- 
cians of the eighteenth century with others of a diflcr- 
ent complexion, admirably qualifying him to complete 
and correct their work. Bentham hnd not these pecu- 
liar gifts : but he possessed others, not inferior, whicli 
were not possessed by any of his precursors ; which huve 
made him a source of light to a generation which haa 
far outgrown their influence, and, as we colled him, 
the chief subversive thinker of an age which has long 
lost all that tliey could subvert. 

To speak of liim first as a merely negative pliUoso* 
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phcr, — as one who refutes illogical argumente, ex- 
poses sophistry, detects contradiction and absurdity : 
even in that capacity, there waa a wide field left vacant 
for him by Hume, and which he has occupied to an un- 
precedented extent, — tljefield^ofpi^ctjciil abuses. Tfiis 
was Bentham's peculiar province, — to this he was called 
by the whole bent of his disposition, — 5Ja_£arry the 
warfare against jibsurditj^ into things practical. His 
was an essentially practical mind. It was by practical 
abuses that his mind was first turned to speculation, — 
by the abuses of the profession which was chosen for 
him, — that of the law. He has himself stated what 
particular abuse first gave that shock to his mind, the 
recoil of which has made the whole mountain of abuse 
totter : it was the custom of making the client pay for 
three attendances in the ofRce of a Master in Chancery, 
when only one was ^ven. The law, he found on ex- 
amination, was full of such tilings. But were these 
discoveries of his? No; they were known to every 
la4vyer who practised, to every judge who sat on the 
bench ; and neither before nor for long after did they 
cause any apparent uneasiness to the consciences of 
these learned persons, nor hinder them from asserting, 
whenever occasion offered, in books, in parliament, or 
on tlie bench, that the law was tlie perfection of reason. 
During so many generations, in each of which thou- 
sands of well-educated young men were succc.^alvely 
placed in Bentham's position and with Bentham's oppor- 
tunities, he alone was found with eufHcient moral sen- 
sibility and self-reliance to say to himself, that these 
things, however profitable they might be, were frauds, 
aud tliat between them and Imnself tlierc should be u 
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gulf fixed. To this rare unicoi of self-relianoe and 
moral eenaibilitj we are indebted for all that Beiitfuun 
has done. Sent to ()xford _hy his father at the unusual- 
ilj early age of fifteen; required, on admission, to 
Ideclare bis belief in the Thtrtg-nin e Articles , — be felt 
it necessary to examine them ; and the examination sug- 
gested scruples, which he sought to get removed, but* 
instead of the satis&ction he expected, was told that it 
was not for boye like him to set up their judgment 
against the great men of the Church. Afler a struggle, 
he signed ; but the impression that he bad done aik im- 
moral act never left him : fae considered himself to have 
I committed a fnlitehood ; and throughout life he never 
\ relaxed in his indignant denunciations of all laws which 
command such falsehoods, all institutions which attach 
rewards to them. 

By tlms carrying the war of critidsm and refiitation, 
the conflict with falsehood and absurdity, into the field 
of practical evib, Bentham, even if be bad done nothing 
else, would have earned an important place in the 
history of intellect. He carried on the warfare without 
intermission. To this, not only many of his most 
piquant chapters, but some of the moat finished of his 
entire works, are entirely devoted, — the "Defence of 
Usury ; " the " Book of Fallacies ; " and the onslauglit 
upon Blackstone, published anonymoualy under the title 
of "A Fragment on Government,'' which, though a 
first production, and of a writer afterwards so much 
ridiculed for bis style, exdted the highest admiration no 
less for its composition than for its thoughts, and was 
attributed by turns to Lord Mansfield, to Lord Cam- 
den, and (by Dr. Johnson) to Dunning, one of the 



grentest mn^tGrs of style among the lawyers of his day. 
—These writings are altogether original: though of the 
negative school, they resemble nothing previously |iri>- 
duced by negative philosophers ; and would have euliiced 
to create for Beatham, amoog the subversive thinkers 
of modern Europe, a place peculiarly Ha own^ But il 
is not these writings that constitute the real distinction 
between hun and them. 3 There was a deeper difference. 
. It wag that they were purely negatiye thinkers : be was 
l^ositixe. Tbey only os gailed error : he made it a point 
I of conscience not to do so until he thought he could 
plant instf^ thc^orre^iQDding truth. Their character 
{was exclusively ^n^y*'" : his was syq^.Qtic. They took 
for their starting-point the received opinion on any 
subject, dug round it with their logical implements, 
pronounced its foundations defective, and condemned it : 
he began de novo, laid bis own foundations deeply and 
firmly, built up bis own structure, and bade mankind 
compare the two. It was when be bad solved the 
problem himself, or thought he had done so, that he 
declared all other solutions to be erroneous. Hence, 
what they produced will not lost ; it must perish, much 
of it bos already perished, with the errors which it 
exploded : what he did has its own value, by which 
it must outlast all errors to which it is opposed. 
' Though we may reject, oa we often must, his practical 
conclusions, yet bis premises, the collections of facts 
and observations from which his conclusions were 
drawn, remain for ever, a part of the materials of 
philosophy. 

A place, therefore, must be assigned to Bentbom 
among the masters of wisdom, the great teachers luid 
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IKsrinnnciit intellectual ornaments of the human race 
lie id among thoee who have enriched inankind with 
iinpcriiiliable gifts ; and although tlicse du not trau' 
Bcend all other gifts, nor entitle him to thoee honors, 
"above all Greek, above all Koinnn fame," wliich, by a 
natural re-action against the neglect and contempt of 
the world, many of his admirers were once disposed to 
nccumulate upon him, yet to refuse on admiring recog- 
nition of what he was, on account of what he was not, 
ia a. much worse error, and one wUch, pardonable in 
the vulgar, i^ no longer permitted to any cultivated and 
instructed mind. 

If we were asked to say, in the fewest possible words, 
what we conceive to be Bendiam's place among these 
great intellectual bcnefectora of humanity ; what he 
was, and what he was not ; what kind of service he did 
and did not render to truth, — we should say, he.Kas 
not a great philosopher; bnt he was a great reformer 
in philosophy. He brought into philosophy something 
which it greatly needed, and for want of which it was 

\ at a stand, (jt was not his doctrines which did this : it 
' I was his mode of arriving at tbem.\ He introduced into 

j morals and politics those habits of thought, and modes 
-\of investigation, wliich are essential to the idea of sci- 
ence, and the absence of which made those depart- 
ments of inquiry, as physics had been before Bacon, a 
field of interminable discussion, leading to no result. 
It was nut his opinions, in short, but his method, that 
constituted the novelty and the value of what he did, — 
a value beyond a)) price, even though we should reject 
the whole, as we unquestionably must a large part, of 
the opinions themselves. 
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jv^ Sentham's metlifid may be shortly described aa the 
ntetliodnCjietai] i of treating wholes by separating them 
into their parts; abstractions, by resolving them into I 
things; classes and generalities, by distinguishing them ' 
into the individuals of which they are made up ; and * 
/ breaking every question into pieces before attempting 
t^ solve it. The precise amount of originality of this 
process, considered as a logical conception, — its degree * 
pf connection^ith the methods of physicid science, 
^th the previous labors of Bacon, Ilobbes, or Locke, — -T] 
is not an essential consideration in tliis place. What- 
ever originality there waa in the method, in the subjects 
he applied it to, and in the rigidity with which he ' 
adhered to it, there was the greatest. Hence bis inter- 
minable classifications ; hence bis elaborate demonstra- 
tions of the most acknowledged truths. That murder, 
incendiarism, robbery, are mischievous actions, he will 

I not take for granted, without proof. Let the thing ap- 
pear ever so self-evident, he will know the why and the 
how of it with the last degree of precision ; he will dis- 
tinguish all the different mischiefs of a crime, whether 
of the Jirst, the second, or the third order; namely, 
1. The evil to_the sufferer, and to his personal connec- 
tions ; 2. The danger from example, and the alarm or 
painful feeling of insecurity ; and, 3. The discourage- 
ment to industry and useful pursuits arising from the 
alarm, and the trouble and resources which must be 
expended in wanling off the danger. Afler this enu- 
meration, be will prove, from the laws of human feeling, 
that even the first of these evils, tlie sufTerings of the 
immediate victim, will, on the average, greatly out- 
weigh the j)leasure reaped by the offender ; nmch more 
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when all die other evils are taken into account. Unlea 
thie could be proved, he would account the inffiction of 
jiunishmcnt unwarrantable ; and, for t^ing the trouble 
fto prove it formally, hie defence is, "There are truths 
' whicli it ie necesaary to prove, not for their own sakea, 
bccnuse they are nchnowledged, but that an opeaing 

' may be made for the reception of other truths which 
depend upon them. It is in this manner we provide for 
the reception of first principles, wfaich^once received, 

I prepare the way for admission of Ml other truths." • 
To which may be added, that in this manner also do we 
discipline the mind for practising the same sort of dis- 
section upon questions more complicated and of more 
doubtful issue. 

It is a sound maxim, and one which all close think- 
ers have felt, but which no one before Bentham ever so 
consistently applied, *\\(Lt- pi-rnr liirlm j- g~T;prj)]jf!ao . 
that the human mind is not capable of embracing a 
complex whole, until it has surveyed and catalogue the 
parts of which that whole is made up ; tliat abstracBons 
are not realities per se, but an abridged mode of ex- 
pressing facts ; and that the only practical mode of 
dealing with them is to trace them back to the facta 
(whether of experience or of consciousness) of which 
they are the expression. Proceeding on thid principle, 
Bentham makes short work with the ordinary modes of 
moral and political reasoning. These, it appeared to 
him, when hunted to their source, for the most part 
termmated inphrases. In politics, liberty, social order, 
constitution, law of nature, social coni|)act, &c., were 
the catchwords : ethics had its analogous ones. Such 
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were the arguments on which the gravest questions of 
morality and policj were mode to turn; not reasons, 
but allusions k> reasons ; sacramental expressions, by 
which a summary appeal was made to some general 
sentiment of mankind, or to some maxim in lamiliar 
use, which might be true or not, but the limitations of 
which no one had ever critically examined. And this 
satisfied other people, but not Bentham. He requiretl 
something more than opinion as a reason for opinion, } 
Whenever he found a phrase used as an argument for ( 
or against any tiling, he insisted upon knowing what it M^ 
meant ; whether it appealed to any standard, or gave 
intimation of any matter of fact relevant to the ques- 
tion ; and, if he could not find that it did either, be 
treated it as an attempt on the port of the disputant to 
impose his own individual sentiment on other people, 
without giving them a reason for it, — a " contrivance * 
for avoiding the obligation of appealing to any external ' 
standard, and for pre\'ailing upon the reader to accept 
of the author's sentiment and opinion as a reason, and 
that a sufficient one, for itself." Bcntlmm shall speak 
for himself on this subject. The passage is firom his 
first systematic work, " Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation ; " and we could scarcely quote 
any thing more strongly exemplifying both the strength 
and weakness of his mode of philosophizing : — 

" It is curious enough to observe the variety of inventions 
men have hit upon, and the variety of phraaes they have 
brought forwanl, in order to conical from the world, and, if 
possible, from themselves, this very general, nnd iliertfore very 
pardonable, self'Sutficiency. 

" 1. One man says he has a thing made on purpose to tell 
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him what is right and what is wrong; aai that is caHeil a 
' moral sense : ' and then he goes to work at his ease, and says 
such a thing is right, and such a thing is wrong. Why ? 
' Because mj moral sense tells me it is.' 

" 2. Another man comes, and alters the phrase ; leaviii;; 
out mor^ and pulling in common in the room of it. tie llicn 
tuUs yon that hi s common se nse tolb him what is right mid 
wrong as surely as the other's moral sense did: meaning, by 
common sense, a sense of some kind or other, which, he siiys, 
is possessed by all mankind : the sense of those whose sense 
is not the some as the authof's being struck out, as not worth 
taking. This contrivance does better than the other \ for, n 
moral sense being a new thing, a man may feel about him 
a good while without being able to find it out: but common 
sense is as old as the creation ; and there is no man bnt would 
be ashamed to be thought not to have as mach of it as his 
neighbors. It has another great advantage : by appearing to 
share power, it lessens envy ; for, when a man gets up n^ion 
tliis ground in order to analheraatize those who differ from 
him, it is not by a tie volo tic jubeo, but by a veUtit jtibeatit. 

" S. Another man comes, and says, that as to a moral sense 
indeed, he cannot find that he has any such thing; that, how- 
ever, he has an undertta nding, which will do quite as welL 
.This understanding, he says, is the standard of right and 
wrong : it tells him so and so. All good and wise men under- 
stand as be does : if other men's understandiugs differ in any 
part from hia, so much the worse for them: it is a sui-e lugn 
they are either defective or comipL 

" 4. Another man says that there is an eternal and immuta- 
ble rule of right; that that rule of right dictates SO and so: and 
then he begins giving you his sentimenls upon any thing that 
comes uppermost; Biid these ecntinients (you are to take foi 
granted) are so many branches of the otcmHl rule of right. 

" 5. Another man, or perha|>s the same man (it is no mat- 
ter), siiya that tliei-e wo corttiin pi-oclices conformable, and 
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others repugnaot, to the iituesa of things : himI Iheii he telle 
you, at his leisure, what practices are conformable, and what 
repugnant; juat as he happens to like a practice or dislike iL 

" 6. A great multitude of people are continually titlking of 
lli e law of j iaturfci. and then they go on giving you their 
(sentiments about what is right and what is wrong : and these 
Nrntinieiits, you are to understand, are so many chapters and 
BCitiins of the law of nature. 

Instead of the phrase, law of nature, you have some- 
times law of reason, right reason, natural justice, natural 
equity, good onJ er^ Any of them will do equally well. This 
latter is most used in politics. The three la^t are much more 
tolerable than the otlicrs, because they do not very explicitly 
claim to be any thing more than phrases : thuy insist but feebly 
_ upon the being looked upon as so many positive standards of 
themselves, and seem content to be taken, upon occasion, for 
phrases expressive of the conformity of the thing in question 
to the proper standard, whatever that may be. On most 
occasions, however, it will be better to say utilily: vtiUty a 
j clearer, as referring more explicitly to pain and pleasure. 

" 8. We have one philosopher, who says there is no harm 
in any thing in the world but in telling a lie ; and that, if, for 
example, you were to murder your own father, this would 
only be a particular way of saying he was not your father. 
Of course, when this philosopher sees any thing that he doea 
not like, he says it is a particular way of telling a lie. It is 
saying that the act ought to be done, or may be done, when, 
in truth, it ought not he done. 

" 9. The faii-est and openest of them all is tliat sort of man 
who speaks out, and says, I am of the number of (he elect: 
now God himself takes care to intbrm the elect what is right ; 
and that with so good elTcct, that, let them strive ever so, they 
cannot help not only knowing il, hut practising it If, there- 
fore, a man wants to know what is right and what is wron^ bo 
baa nothing to do but to come to me." r- i 
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Few will contend that this is a perfectly &ir reprr- 
Bentation of the animus of those who employ the vai-i 
ous phrasea so amuBiagly animadverted on/ but that 
thp phnnf s fjintftin nn ar j rument, save what is gr ounded 
nn flia vfry fci-linira thev are .add uced to just ify. \is a 
truth which Beutliain bad the emiueDt merit of first 
jwinting out. 

It is the introduction into iJie ph ^oaophy^ o£.buman 
I con duct^ of this method of dettul, — ^f this practice of 
I never reasoning about wholes till they have been re- 
j solved into their parts, oor about abstractions till they 
I liave been translated into realitiesj — that constitutes the 
originality of Bentham in philosophy, and makes him 
the great reformer of the mora] and political branch of A^ 

I it. To what he terms the " e3haustive_nietIiQ^ of clag :; O* 
' sification," which is but one branch of this more genc- 
ral nSSHiod, he himself asciibea every thing original in 
the systematic and elaborate work from which we have 
' quoted. The generalities of his philosophy itself have 
little or no novelty : to ascribe any to the doctrine, 
iJiat general utility is the foundation of morality, would 
imply great ignorance of the history of philosophy, 
of general literature, and of Bentham's own writings. 
He derived tlie idea, as he says himself, from Hclve- 
tius ; and it was the doctrine do less of the religious 
philosophers of that age, prior to Bcid and Beattie. 
We never saw an abler defence of the doctrine of utility 
than in a book written in refutation of Shaftesbury, and 
now little read, — Brown's • " Essays on the Character- 
istics ; " and, in Johnson's celebrated review of Soame 
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Jenyiia, the same doctrine is set forth as that both of 
the author and of the reviewer. In all ages of philoso- 
phy, one of its schools has been utilitarian, not only 
from the time of Epicurus, but long before. It was 
by mere accident that this opinion became connected in 
Bentham with his peculiar method. The utilitarian 
philosophers antecedent to him had no more claims to 
the method than their antagonists. To refer, for in- 
stance, to the Epicurean philosophy, according to the 
most complete view we have of the moral part of it 
by the most accomplished scholar of antiquity, jCicero : 
we ask any one who has read his philosophical writings, 
the " De Finibus " for instance, whether the arguments 
of the Epicureans do not, just as much as those of the 
Stoics or Platonists, consist of mere rhetorical appeals 
to common notions, to iuKra and tnj/uja instead of rcKf%in, 
notions picked up, as it were, casually, and, when true 
at alt, never so narrowly looked into as to ascertain in 
what sense, and under what limitations, they are true. 
The application of a real inductive philosophy to tiic 
problems of ethics is as unknown to the Epicurean 
moralists as to any of the otlier schools : they never 
take a question to pieces, and join issue on a definite 
point. Bentham certainly did not learn his sifting and 
anatomizing method from them. 

This method Bentham has finally installed in philos- 
[ophy; has made it, henceforth, imperative on philoso- 
phers of all scliools. By it he has fonned the intel- 
lects of many thinkers, who either never adopted, or 
have abandoned, many of his peculiar opinions. He 
has taught the method to men of the most opposite 
schools to his : he has made them perceive, that, if 
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they tlo not tost their doctrines b; the method of dctul, 
r their adversaries will. Ale bae thuB, it is not too much 
) to say, fur the first time, introduced prcuision of 
( tliought into moral and political philosophy. > Jnsteiid 
I of taking up their opinions by intuition, or by ratioci- 
' nation from premises adopted on a mere rough view, 
' and couched in language so vague that it is impossible 
to say exactly whether they are true or false, philoso- 
phers are now forced to understand one another, to 
break down the generality of their propositions, and 
join a precise issue in every dispute. This is nothing 
less than a revolution in philosophy. Its effect is 
gradually becoming evident in the writings of English 
thinkers of every variety of opinion, and will be felt 
mure and more in proportion as Bentham's writings are 
diffused, and as the number of minds to whose fonna- 
tioQ they contribute is multiplied. 

It will naturally be presumed, that, of the fruits of 
this great philosophical improvement, some portion at 
least will have been reaped by its author. Armed with 
such a [>otcnt Instrument, and wielding it with such 
stuglencss of aim ; cidtlvating the Geld of practical 
pli!l<i«>])liy with such unwearied and such consistent use 
uf a method right in itself, and not adopted by his 
prcdeccssui-g, — it cannot be but that Bcnthiun by hie own 
in(|nirie3 miiitt have itccoinplished something considera- 
ble. And m>, it will be found, he has; something not 
only considerable, but extraordinary ; though but little 
vuiu])aro<l with what he h;ia loft undone, and far short 
of wliat his siuiguinc and almost boyish fancy made 
him flatter biiiittelf tliat be hud accomplished. His 
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pecitliar method, ndmirably calculated to make clear 
thinkers, and sure oaes to the extent of their materials, 
has not equal elBeacy for making those materials com- 
plete. It IB a security for accuracy, but not for compro- 
hensiTeneBs ; or, rather, it is a security for one sort of 
comprehensiveness, but not for another. 

Bentham's method of laying out hia subject is ad- 
mirable as a preservative against one kind of narrow 
and partial views. He begins by placing before him- 
aelf the whole of the field of inquiry to which the 
particular question belongs, and divides down till he 
t arrives at the thing he is in search of; and thus, by 
I successively rejecting all which is not the thing, he 
I gradually works out a definition of what it is. This, 
which he calls the exhaustive method, is as old as 
philosophy itself. Plato owes every thing to it, and 
does every thing by it ; and the use made of it by that 
g^^at man in his Dialogues, Bacon, in one of those 
pregnant logical hints scattered through his writings, 
and so much neglected by most of hie pretended fol- 
lowers, pronounces to be the nearest approach to a true 
inductive method in the ancient philosophy. Benthom 
was probably not aware that Plato bad anticipated him 
in the process to which he, too, declared that he owed 
every thing. By the practice of it, his speculations are 
rendered eminently systematic and consistent : no ques- 
tion, vrith him, is ever an insulated one; he sees every 
subject in connection with all the other subjects with 
which in his view it is related, and from which it re- 
quires to be disfinguiBhed; and as all thnt he knows, 
in the least de<rree allied to the subject, has been mar- 
shalled in an orderly manner before him, he docs not, 
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like people who use a looaer method, forget and over- 
look a thing on one occaeion to remember it on another. 
Hence there is probably no philosopher, of bo wide a 
rnDge, in whom there are so few inconsistencieB. If 
any of the truths which he did not see had come to be 
seen by him, he would have remembered it everywhere 
and at all times, and would have adjusted his whole 
system to it. And this is another admirable quality 
which he has impressed upon the best of the minds 
trmned in his habits of thought: when those minds 
open to admit new truths, they digest them as fast as 
they receive them. 

But this system, excellent fur keeping before the 
mind of the thinker all that he knows, does not make 
him kngw enough ; it does not make a knowledge of 
some of the properties of a thing suffice fur the whole 
of it, nor render a rooted habit of surveying a complex 
object (though ever so carefully) in only one of its 
aspects tantamount to the power of contemplating it 
in all. To give this last power, other qualities are 
required : whether Bentham possessed those other qual- 
ities we now have tu see. 

Bentham's mind, as we have already smd, was emi- 
nently synthetical. He begins all his inquiries by 
supposing nothing to be known on l^e subject ; and r^ 
cunstructs all philosophy ab initio, without reference to 
the opinions of bis predecessors. But to build either a 
.philosophy, or any thing else, there must be materials, 
'•for the philosophy of matter, the materials are tiie 
properties of matter ; for moral and political philoso- 
phy, the properties of man, and of man's position in 
the world. The knowledge which any inqmrer p 
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of these propcrtiea constitutes a limit, beyond which, 
as a moraliet or a political philosopher, whatever be his 
powers of mind, he cannot reach^ Nobody's synthesis ■ 
can be more complete than his analysis. If, in his sur- 
vey of human nature and life, he has lefl any element 
out, then, wheresoever that element exerts any influ- 
ence, his conclusions will foil, more or less, in their 
application. If he has left out many elements, and 
those very important, his labors may he highly valuable : 
he may have largely contributed to that body of partial 
truths, which, when completed and corrected bv one 
another, constitute practical truth ; but the applicability 
of his system to practice in its own proper shape will 
be of an exceedingly limited range. 

Human nature and human life are wide subjects ; imd 
whoever would embark in an enterprise requiring a 
thorough knowledge of them has need both of large 
stores of his own, and of all »d8 and appliances from 
elsewhere. His qualifications for success will be pro- 
portional to two things, — the degree in which faia own 
nature and circumstances furnish him with a correct and ^ 
complete picture of man's nature and circumstances, ^ 
and his capacity of deriving light from other minds. 
■;,^ Bentham failed in deriving light from other minds. t-*j> **«■ 
Hia writings contain few traces of tlie accurate know!- ""J-*^^ ' 
edge of any schools of thinking but hia own ; and "^t*-^^ . 
many proofe of his entire conviction, that they could / 

teach him nothing worth knowing. For some of the "Xi' 
most illustrious of previous thinkers, his contempt 
unmeasured. In almost the only passage of the 
ontol(^," which from its style, and from its ha\'ing 
before appeared in print, may be known to be Ben- 
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tham's, Socrates and Flato are epoken of in terms 

distressing to his greatest admirers ; and the incapacity 

to appreciate such men is a fact perfectly in unison 

with the general habits of Bentham*e mind. He had 

a phrase, expressive of the view he took of all moral 

speculations to which hia method had not been applied, 

r or (which he considered as the same thing) not founded 

' OD a recognition of utility as the moral standard : this 

^ phrase was " vague generalities." Whatever presented 

itself to him in such a shape, he dismissed as unworthy 

of notice, or dwelt upon only to denounce as absurd. 

1. He did not heed, or rather the nature of his mind pre- 
Tented it from occurring to him, that these generalities 
contained the whole unanalyzed experience of the hu- 
man race. 

Unless it can be asserted that mankind did not know 
any thing until logicians taught it to them ; that, until 
the last hand has been put to a moral truth by giving 
it a metaphysically precise expression, all the previous 
rough-hewing which it has undergone by the common 
intellect, at the su^estion of common wants and com- 
mon experience, is to go for nothing, — tt must be 
allowed, that even the originality which can, and the 
courage which dares, think for itself, is not a more 
necessary part of the philosophical character than s 
thoughtful regard for previous thinkers, and for the 
collective mind of the human race. Wliat has been 
the opinion of mankind, has been the opinion of persons 
of all tempers and dispositions, of all partialities and 
prepossessions, of all varieties in position, in educa- 
tion, in opportunities of observation and inquiry. No 
one inquirer is aj] this : every inquirer ia either young 
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or oltl, rich or poor, sickly or henlthy, married or un- 
married, meditative or active, a poet or a logician, an 
ancient or a modem, a man or a woman; and, if a 
thinking person, has, in addition, the accidental pecu- 
liarities of hia individual modes of thought. Evcr)> 
circumstance which gives a character to the life of n 
human being carries with it its peculiar biasles, — its 
peculiar facDities for perceiving some things, and for 
missing or forgetting others. But, irom points of view 
different from his, different tilings arc perceptible ; and 
none are more likely to have seen what he does not sec 
than those who do not see what he eece. The general 
opinion of mankind is the average of the conclusions 
of all minds, stripped indeed of their choicest and most 
recondite thoughts, but freed from their twiata and 
partiahties ; a net result, in which everybody's particu- 
lar point of view is represented, nobody's predominant. 
The collective mind does not penetrate below the sur- 
face, but it sees all the surface : which pnifound think- 
ers, even by reason of their profundity, often fail to do ; 
their intenser view of a thing in some of its aspects 
diverting their attention from others, 
r The hardiest ossertor, therefore, of the freedom of 
private judgment ; the keenest detector of the errors 
of hia predecessors, and of the inaccuracies of cun-ent 
modes of thought, — is the very person who most nectls 
to fortify the weak side of his own intellect by study of 
the opinions of mankind in all ages and nations, and 
of the speculations of phUosophers of the modes of 
thought moat opposite to his own. It ia there that he 
will find the ex]>eriences denied to himacif ; the renmin* 
der of the truth of which he ^ces but half; the truths, 
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of which the errors he detects are commonly but the 
exaggerations. If, like Beatham, he brings with luia 
nn improved inetrument of investigation, the greater is 
tlie probability that he will find ready prepared a rich 
abundance of rough ore, which was merely waiting for 
that instrument, y A man of clear Ideas erre grievously 
if he Iinagines that whatever is seen confusedly does not 
exist: it belongs to him, when he meets with such a 
thing, to dispel the mist, and fix the outlines of tlie 
vague form which is looming through it. J 
I / Bentham's contempt, then, of all other schools of 
' thinkers ; his determination to create a philosophy 
wholly out of the materials furnished by his own mind, 
and by minds like his own, — was liis first disqualification 
. ns a philosopher. '■'^His second was the incompleteness 
1 of his own mind as a representative of universal human 
/ nature. In many of the most natural and strongest 
feelings of human nature he had no sympathy; from 
many of its graver experiences he was altogether cut 
off; and the faculty by which one mind understands a 
mind different fi^m itself, and throws itself into the 
feelings of that other mind, was denied him by his defi- 
ciency of imagination. 

With imagination in the popular sense, command of 
Imagery and metaphorical expression, Bentham was, 
to a certain degree, endowed. For want, indeed, of 
poetical culture, the images with which his fancy buj}- 
pliod him were seldom beautiful ; but they were quaint 
and humorous, or bold, forcible, and intense; passages 
might be quoted from liini, both of playfiil irony and of 
declamatory eloquence, seldom surpassed in the writings 
of philosophers. The imagination, which he had not, 
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IVBs that to which the name is generally approprintal by , 
the beat writers cf tbe present day ; that which enables ' 
us, by a voluntary effort, to conceive the abacnt as if it 
were present, the imaginary aa if it were real, and to 
clothe it in the feelings, which, if it were indeed real, ^ 
it would bring along with it. This is tbe power by 
which one human being enters into the mind and cir- 
cumstances of another. This power constitutes the 
poet, in so &r 08 he does any thing but melodiously 
Qtter his own actual feelings. It constitutes the dmma^ 
list entirely. It is one of the ctmstituentB of the histO' 
rian : by it we understand other times ; by it Guizot 
interpret* to ns the middle ages ; Nisard, in his beauti- 
fat Studies on the later Latin poets, places us in the 
Rome of the CtesaxB ; Michelet disengages the distinc- 
tive characters of the different races and generations of 
- mankind from the facts of their history. Without it, 
nobody knows even his own nature, further than cir- 
cumstances have actually tried it, and called it out ; nor 
the nature of his fellow-crentures, beyond such general- 
izations as he may have been enabled to make from his 
observation of their outward conduct. 

By these limits, accordingly, Benthnm's knowledge 
of human nature is bounded. It is wholly empirical, 
and the empiricism of one who has hod little experi- 
ence. He had neither internal experience nor extemtd : 
the quiet, even tenor of his life, and his healthiness of 
mind, conspired to exclude him from both. He never 
knew prosperity and adversity, passion nor satiety : he 
never had even the experiences which sickness gives; 
he lived from childhood to the age of eighty-five in 
boyish health. He k.iew no dejection, no heaviness o£ 
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heart. He never felt life a sore and a wearj barthen. 
He was a boy to the last. Self-consciousness, that 
demon of the men of genius of our time, from Words- 
worth to Byron, from Goethe to Chateaubriand, and 
to which this age owes so much both of its cheerM 
and its mournful wisdom, never was awakened in him. 
How much of human nature slumbered in him he 
. knew not, neither can we know. He had never been 
I made alive to the unseen influences which were acting 
\on himself, nor, consequently, on his fellow-creatures. 
Other ages and other nations were a bknk to him for 
purposes of instruction. He measured tliem but by 
\ one standard, — their knowledge of facta, and tbeir 
I capability to take correct views of utility, and merge all 
'other objects in it. His own lot was cost in a genera- 
tion of the leanest and borrenest men whom England 
had yet produced ; and he was an old man whea a bet- 
ter race came in with the present century. He saw 
accordingly, in man, little but what the vulgarest eye 
can see ; recognized no diversities of character but such 
as he who runs may read. Knowing so little of hummi 
feelings, he knew still less of the influences by which 
those ieelings are formed ; all the more subtle wori;ings 
both of the mind upon itself, and of external tilings 
upon the mind, escaped htm; and no one, probably, 
who, in a highly instructed age, ever attempted to give 
a rule to all human conduct, set out with a more limited 
conception eitlier of the agencies by which liuman con- 
duct is, or of those by which it should be, influenced. 

This, tlien, is our idea of Bentham. He was a man 
both of remarkable endowments fur philosophy, and of 
remarkable deficiencies for it ; fitted beyond almost any 
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Buai for drawing from his premises conclusions not ovly 
correct, but sufficiently precise and specific to be fno- 
tical ; but whose general concepUon of human nature 
and life furnished him with an unusually slender stock 
(^ premises. It is obvious what would be likely to be 
achieved by such a man ; what a thinker, thus gifted 
and thus disqualified, could do in philosophy. ^Ile 
could, with close and a ccurate lo fflc. hunt lialf-truths to 
their conse^cnces and practical jippliQations, on a scale 
both of gr«itness and of minuteness not previously 
exemplified ; and this is the character which posterity 
will probably assign to Bentham. . 

We express our sincere and well-coDsidercd convic- 
tioa when we say, that there is hardly any thing posi- 
tive in Bentham's philosophy which is not true ; that 
when his practical conclusions are erroneous, which, in 
our opinion, they are very often, it is not because the 
considerations which he urges are not rational ond valid \ 
in themselves, but because some more important prin- : 
ciple, which he did not perceive, supersedes those con- <.« I 

I (dderations, and turns the scale. ;' The bad part of hie \\ \^ 
• writings is his resolute denial of all that he does not /i^iXfi^ 

j see, of all truths but those which he KCOgaizeaJjTiy .-MK^ 
that alone has he exercised any bad influence upon his 
age ; by that he has not created a school of deniers, for 
this is an ignorant prej udice^^ but put himself at tlie . 
head of the school which exists always, though it does/^ ^^^ 
not always find a great man to give it the sanction of om ] 

/ pliilosophy ; thrown the mantle of intellect over the 

\ natural tendency of men in all ages to deuy or disparage 
I all feelings and mental states of which they have no 
' consciousnees in themselves. ,-. , 

L)ji:»..;CiOOglC 
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The truths which are not Bentham's, which his plu< 
loflophy tiikes no account of, are many ttnd important ; 
but his non-recognition of them does not put them out 
^ of existence : they are still with us ; and it is a compar- 
atively easy task that ia reserved for us, — to harmonize 
those truths with his. To reject his half of the truth 
because he overlooked the other half would be to fall 
into his error without having his excuse. For our own 
part, we have a large tolerance for one-eyed men, pro- 
vided their one eye is a penetrating one : if they saw 
more, they probably would not see so keenly, nor so 
eiigcrly pursue one course of inquiry. Almost all rich 
veins of original and striking speculation have been 
opened by systematic half-thinkers ; though, whether 
these new thoughts drive out others as good, or are 
peacefully superadded to tfaem, depends on wbcther 
these half-thinkers are or are not followed in the same 
track by complete thinkera. The field of man's nature 
and life cannot be too much worked, or in too many 
directions ; until every clod is turned up, the work is 
imperfect : no whole truth is possible but hj combining 
the points of view of all the fractional truths, nor, there- 
fore, until it has been fully seen what each fractional 
truth can do fay itself. 

■What Bentham's fractional truths could do ttwe is no 
such good means of showing as by a review of his phi- 
losophy ; and such a review, though inevitably a most 
brief and general one, it is now necessary to attempt. 

7 The fii-st question in regard to any man of speculit- 
tion is, >\'liat is his theory of human life? In tbeniinda 
of many philosophers, whatever theory they have of this 



sort la latent ; and it wouM be a revelation to themselTei 
Uf nare it pointed out to them in their writings as otltera 
c&a see it, unconsciouely moulding every thing to its 
own likeneas. But Bentham always knew liis own 
premises, and made his reader know tbera : it was not 
hia custom to leave the theoretic grounds of his practical 
conclusions to conjecture. Few great thinkers have 
afforded the means of assigning with so niuch certainty 
the exact conception which they had formed of man 
and of man's life. 

Man is conceived by Bentham as a being susceptible 
of pleasures and p^ns, and governed in all his conduct 

.partly by the different modificationB of self-interest, and 
the passions commonly classed as selfish, partly by 
sympathies, or occasionally antipathies, towards other 

jbeings. And here Benthara's conception of human 
nature stops. He does not exclude religion ; tiie pros- 
pect of divine rewards and punishments he includes 
under the head of "self-regarding interest;" and tlio 
devotionid feeling, under that of sympathy with God. 

',But the whole of the impelling or restraining principles, 

,' whether of this or of another world, which he recog- 
nizes, are either self-love, or love or hatred towards 

> other sentient betnga. That there mi^t be no doubt 
of what he thought on the subject, he has not left us to 
the general evidence of his writings, but has drawn out 
a "Table of the Springs of Action," an express enume- 
ration and classification of human motives, with their 
various names, laudatory, vituperative, and neutral ; 
and this tnble, to be found in Part I. of his collected 
works, we recommend to the study of those who would 
tmderatand hia philosophy. 
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^1 Man is never recognized bjr }iuu as a being ci4mble 
of pursuing spiritual perfection as an end ; of desiring, 
fur its own sake, the conformity of hie own character 
to his standard of excellence, without hope of good, or 
ftar of evil, from other source than liis own inward con- 
sciousness.^ Even in the more limited form of conscicacc, 
ithia great fact ia human nature escapes liim. ^Nothing 
is more curious than the absence of recognition, in any 
of hia writings, of the existence otLfig nscience , as a 
thing distinct from ptiilantbropy, from aflfectionlor God 
or man, and from self-interest in tliis world or in the 
next."' There is a studied abatiDence from any of the 
phrases, which, in the mouths of others, import the ac- 
knowledgment of such a fact.* If we find the words 
"conscience," "principle," "moral rectitude," "moral 
duty," in his "Table of (he Springs of Action," it is 
among the synonymes of the " love of reputation ; " 
with on intimation as to the two foruier phrases, that 
they are also sometimes synonymous with the religious 
motive, or the motive of aympfithy. The feeling of 
moral approbation or disapprobation, properly so called, 
either towards ourselves or our fellow-creatures, be 
seems unaware of the existence of; and neither dto 
word self-respect, nor the idea to which that word is 
appropriated, occurs even once, so &r as our recollec- 
tiun serves us, in bis whole writings. 

Nor is it only the moral part of man's nature, in the 
strict sense of the tcim, — the desire of perfection, or 

• In B paiMK* in the laxt volume ot hia boak od ETidanca, ud poolUy 
b one or two oilier pUi-i:!>, tlie " love of Junlice " ia spoken of u > fceliOK 
inherent in nlmnst »ll mnnliind, ll is imposaible, witlioul explMiatloDS now 
tnulliiimlile, lo BaceriHiii wbit eenae ia to be put upon cuual acptcaieM ■» 
ii the general tuuor o! liia philiMO|ili}'. 

Cioogle 
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the feeling of im Hpproviog or of an accusing con- 
science, — - that he overiooks : he but &intly recognizes, 
as a fiict in human nature, the pursuit of any other 
ide ^ ^d for its own sake. The Bense of honor and 
pergonal dignity, — that feeling of personal exaltation 
and degradation which acta independcntlj of other peo- 
ple's opinion, or even in defiance of it ; the love of 
beauty, the paaaion of the artist ; the love of order, of 
congruitj, of consistency in all things, and conformity 
to their end ; the love oi power, not in the limited fbnn 
of power over other human beings, but abstract power, 
the power of making our volitions effectual ; the love 
of action, the thirst for movement and activity, a prin- 
ciple scarcely of less influence in human life than its 
opposite, the love of ease, — none of these powerful 
constituents of human nature are thought worthy of a 
place among the " Springs of Action ; " and though 
there is possibly no one of them, of the existence of 
whidi an acknowledgment might not be found in some 
corner of Bc^tham's writings, no conclusions are ever 
founded on the acknowledgment, Miui, that most com- 
plex being, is a very simple one in his eyes. Even 
Under the head of sympcUhy, his recognition does not 
extend to the more complex forms of the feeling, — the 
love of loyi iiij, the need of a sympathizing support, or 
of objects of admiration and reverence. ' If he thought 
I at all of any of tlie deeper feelings of humim natu c, it 
I was but as idiosyncrasies of taste, with which the mor- 
alist no more than the legislator had any concern, furtlier 
than to prohibit such as were mischievous among the 
actions to which they might chance to lead. To say 
Catber that man should, or that he should not, take 
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pleasure in one thing, diepleasure in another, appearcil 
to him as much an act of despotism in the mondist as 
in the political ruler. 

It would be most unjust to Bentham to surmise (aa 
narrow-minded and passionate adversaries are apt in 
such cases to do) that this picture of human nature was 
copied from himself; that all those constituents of 
humanity, which he rejected from his table of motives, 
were wanting in his own breast. The unusual strength 
of his early feelings of virtue was, as we have seen, 
the original cause of all his speculationB ; and a noble 
sense of morality, and especially of justice, guides and 
pervades them all. But having been early accustomed 
to keep before his mind's eye the happiness of mankind 
(or rather of the whole sentient world), as the only 
thing desirable in itself, or which rendered any thing 
else desirable, he confounded all disinterested feelings 
which he found in liimself with the desire of general 
happiness ; just as some religious writers, who loved 
virtue for its own sake, as much perhaps as men could 
do, habitually confounded their love of virtue with their 

ifear of hell. It would have required greater subtlety 
than Bentham possessed to distinguish from each other 
feelings, which, from long habit, always acted in the 
same direction; and his want of imagination prevented 
him from reading the distinction, where it is legible 

/enough, in the hearts of others. 

Accordingly, he has not been followed in this grand 
oversight by any of the able men, who, from the ex- 
tent of their intellectual obligations to him, have beea 
regarded as his disciples. They may have followed 
htm in his doctrine of udlity, and in his rejection ^ a 
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mora] sense as the test of right and wrong ; but, while 
repudiating it as such, they have, with tlartlc;, ac- 
knowledged it as a feet in human nature; tliey have - 
endeavored to account for it, to oaaign its laws : nor 
are they justly chargeable ^ther with undervaluing tliia 
part of our nature, or with any disposition to throw it 
into the background of their speculations. If any part 
of the influence of this cardinal error bos extended itself 
to them, it is circuitously, and tliruugh the effect on 
their minds of other parte of Bentbam's doctrines. 

Sympathy, the only disinterested motive which Ben- 
tham recognized, he lelt the inadequacy of, except in 
certain limited coses, as a security for virtuous action. 
Personal affection, he well knew, b as liable to operate 
to the injury of third parties, and requires as much to 
be kept under government, as any other feeling what- 
ever ; and general philanthropy, considered as a motive 
influencing mankind in general, he estimated at its true 
value, when divorced from the feeling of duty, — as the 
very weakest and most unsteady of all feebngs. There 
remained, as a motive by which mankind arc influenced, 
and by which tbey may be guided to their good, only 
.'personal interest. ('Accordingly, Bcntbam's idea of the 
' world is that of a collection of persons pursuing each 
his separate interest or pleasure, and the prevention of 
" ', whom from jostling one another more than is unavoid- 
able may be attempted by hopes and fears derived from 
three sources, — tl»e law, religion, and public opinion. 
To these three powers, considered as binding human 
V conduct, he gave the name of aanclions, — the political 
' sanction, operating by the rewards and penalties of tlie 
law ; the religious sanction, by those expected from 
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the Kuler of the universe ; and the popular, which lie 
charoeleristicnlly calls also the moral sanction, operut- 
' ing through the pains and pleasured arising froiu the 
favor or disftivor of our fellow-creaturea. 

Such ie Bcnthnm's theory of the world. Aod now, 
in a spirit neither of apology nor of censure, but of 
calm apprecintion, we are to inquire how far thia view 
of human nature and life will carry any one ; how 
much it will accomplish in morals, and bow much in 
political and social philosophy ; what it will do fur tlie 
individual, and what for aociety. 

It will do nothing for the conduct of the individual, 
beyond prescribing some of the more obvious dictates 
of worldly prudence, and outward probity and benefi- 
cence. There is no need to expatiate on the deficien- 
cies of a system of ethics which does not pretend to 
aid individuals in the formation of their own character ; 
which recognizes no such wish as that of self-culture, 
we may even say, no such power, ne existing in numaA 
nature ; and^ if it did recognize, could furnish little 
assistance to that great duty, because it overlooks tiio 
existence of about half of the whole number of mental 
feelings which human beings are capable of, including 
all those of which the direct objects are states of their 
own mind. 

Morality consists of two iiarts. One of these is gfijf- 
education, — the training, by the human being himself, 
of his alFectioDS and will. That department is a blank 
in Bentham's system. The other and co-equal part, 
the regulation of his outward actions, must be alto- 
gether halting and imperfect without the first ; for how 
can we judge in what manner many an action will ^eot 



even the worldly interests of ourselves or others, unless 
we take in, aa part of the question, it« influence on the 
regulation of our or their affections and desires? A 
moralist on Bentham's principles may get as iar as this, 
that he ought not to slay, bum, or steal ; but what will 
be his (lualificationa for regulating the nicer shades of 
jhuman behavior, or for laying down even the greater 
^moralities as to those fiicta in tunian life which are 
. I liable to influence the depths of the character quite inde- 
l pendently of any influence on worldly circumstances, — 
such, for instance, as the sexual relations, or those of 
femily in general, or any other social and sympathetic 
connections of an intiuuite kinti? The moralities of 
these questions depend essentially on considerations 
which Bentham never so much as took into the ac- 
count; and, when he happened to be in the right, it 
was always, and necessarily, on wrong or insuflicient 
grounds. 

It is fortunate for the world that Bentham's taste 
lay raUier in the direction of jurisprudential, than of 
properly ethical, inquiry. Nothing expressly of the 
latter kind has been published under his name, except 
the " Deontology," — a book scarcely ever, in our expe- 
rience, alluded to by any admirer of Bentham, witliout 
deep regret that it ever saw the light. We did not 
expect fi:t>m Bentham correct systematic views of ethics, 
or a sound treatment of any question, the moralities of 
which require n profound knowledge of the human 
heart ; but we did anticipate diat the greater moral 
questions would have been boldly phmgcd into, and at 
least a searching criticism jirtMluccd of tlie received 
opinions : we did not expect that the petite morale 
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almost alone would have been treated, and that widi 
the most pedantic ininutenesa, and on the quid pro quo 
principles which regulate trade. The book has not 
even the value which would belong to an authentic 
esMhition of the legitimate conecquencea of an errone- 
c UB line of thought ; fiw the style proves it to haT« 
been so entirely rewritten, that it is impoeeible to tell 
how much or how little of it ia Bentham's. The col- 
lected edition, now in progress, will not, it is said, 
include Bentham's religious writings : these, aldion^ 
we think most of them of exceedingly small value, are 
at least his ; and the world has a right to whatever light 
they throw upon the constitution of his mind. But the 
omission of the "Deontology" wouW be an act of 
editorial discretion which we should deem entirely 
justifiable. 

If Bentham's theory of life can do 80 little for tfie 
individual, what can it do for society? 

It will enable a society which has attained a certain 
state of spiritual development, and the maintenance of 
which in that state is otherwise provided fur, to pre- 
scribe the rules by which it may protect its material 
i interests. It will do nothing (except sometimes as an 
' instrument in the hands of a higher doctrine) for the 
i spiritual interests of society ; nor does it suffice of itself 
even for the material interests. That which alone causes 
any material interests to exist, which alone enables any 
body of human beings to exist as a society, is national 
character : that it is which causes one nation to succeed 
in what it attempts, another to fwA ; one nation to 
understand and aspire to elevated things, another to 
grovel in mean ones ; which makes the greatness of one 
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natioii lasting, and dooms another to early and rapid 
decay. The true teacher of the fitting social arrang&- 
ments for England, France, or Aiucrica, ia the one 
who can point out how the English, French, or Ameri- 
can character can be improved, and how it has been 
, tnadc what it is. (^ philosophy of laws and institu- 
' tions, not founded on a philosophy of natiomd char- 
acter, ia an absurdityj But what could Bcntham's 
opinion be worth on national character? How could 
he, whose mind contained so few and bo poor types of 
individual character, rise to that higher generalization ? 

iAIl he can do is but to indicate means by which, in any 
given state of the national mind, the material interests 
of society can be protected ; saving the question, of 
which others must judge, whether the use of those 
means would have, on the national character, any 
injurious influence. 

We have arrived, then, at a sort of estimate of what 
a philosophy like Bentham's can do. Qx ^^^ teach the 
' means of organizing and regulating the merely business 
I part of the social arrangements. J Whatever can bo 
understood, or whatever done, without reference to 
moral influences, his philosophy is equal to: where 
those influences require to be taken into account, it is. 
at fault. He committed the mistake of supposing that 
the business part of human aifairs was the whole of 
them ; all, at least, that the legislator and the moral- 
. jst had to do with. Not that he disregarded moral 
influences when he perceived them ; but his want of 
ima^oation, small experience of human feelings, and 
ignorance of the filiation and connection of feelings 
with one another, made this rarely the cose. 
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CThe businesB port is accordingly the only province nf 
human affitirs which Bentham has cultivated with tmy 
succese ; into which he has intn>duced nny conaidcrable 
number of oompreheneive and luminous practical prin- 
ciples.^ That is the field of his greatness ; and there lie 
is indeed great. He has swept away the accumulated 
cobwebs of centuries ; he has untied knots which the 
efforts of the ablest thinkers, age after age, had only 
drawn tighter; and it is no exaggeration to say of him, 
that, over a great part of tiie field, he was the first to 
shed the light of reason. 

We turn with pleasure from what Bentham could not 
do to what he did. It is an ungracious tsisk to call a 
great benefactor of mankind to account for not being 
a greater ; to insist upon the errors of a man who has 
originated more new truths, has gi^■en to the world more 
sound practical lessons, than it ever receivwl, except in 
8 few glorious instances, from any other individual. 
The unpleaeing part of our work is ended. We are 
now to show the greatness of the man ; the grasp which 
his intellect took of the subjects with which it was fitted 
to deal ; the giant's task which was before him ; and the 
hero's courage and strength with which he achieved it. 
Nor let that which he did be deemed of small account 
because its province was limited : man has but tlie 
choice to go a little way in many paths, or a great way 
I in only one. (The field of Bentham 'a labors was like 
- (tlie space between two parallel lines, — narrow to excess 
pB one direction ; in another, it reached to infinity.) 

Bcntham's speculations, as we are already aware, be- 
gan wit h law ; and in that dcpHrtmcnt he nccompliabed 
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bis greatest triumphs, lie found llie philoeoph; uf law 
a chaos : he left it a science. He found the practice of 
the law aa Augean stable : he turned the river into it 
which is mining and sweeping away mound after mound 
of its rubbish. 

Without joining in the exaggerated iuTectivce against 
lawyers which Bentham sometimes permitted to him- 
self, or making one portion* of sodety alone accountable 
for the lault of all, we may say, that circumstances had 
made English lawyers, in a pecuKar degree, liable to 
the reproach of Voltaire, who defines lawyers the "coa- 
I servators of ancient barbarous usages." The basis of 
' the Bnglish law was, and still is, the feudal system. 
That system, like all those which existed aa custom 
before they were establisbed as law, possessed a certain 
degree of suitableness to the wants of the society among 
whom it grew up ; that Is to say, of a tribe of rude 
soldiers, holding a conquered people in subjection, and 
, dividing its spoils among themselves. Advancing civ- 
[ ilization had, however, converted this armed encamp- 
L ment of barbarous warriors, in the midst of enemies 
; reduced to slavery, into an industrious, commercial, 
, rich, and free people. The laws which were suitable to 
the first of these states of society could have no manner 
of relation to the circumstances of the second ; which 
could not even have come into existence, unless some- 
thing had been done to adapt those laws to it. But the 
adaptation was not the result of thought and design : it 
arose not from any comprehensive consideration of the 
new state of society and its exigencies. What was 
done, was done by a struggle of centuries between die 
old barbarism and the new civilization ; between the feu- 
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dal aristocracy of conquerors holding fast to the rude 
aystem they had established, and the conquered effecting 
their emancipatioa. The laet was the growing power, 
hut was never strong enou^ to hreak it» honds, tliou-r'i 

iever and anon some weak point gave way. Hence the 
law came to be like the costume of a fuU-grown maa 
who had never put off the clothes made for him whea 
he first went to school. Band after band had burst ; 
and as the rent widened, then, without removing any 
thing except what might drop off of itaelf, the hole 
was darned, or patches of fresh law were brought from 
. the nearest shop, and stuck on. Hence oil agos of 
-. JOnglish history have given one another rendezvous in 
' English law : their several products may be seen all 
together, not interfiiaed, but heaped one upon another, 
as many different ages of the earth may be read in somo 
perpendicular section of its sur&ce ; the deposits of 
each successive pmod not substituted, but superim- 
posed on those of the preceding. And in the H'orld 
of law, no less than in the physical world, every commo- 
tion and conflict of the elements has left its mark behind 
in some break or irregularity of the strata. Every 
struggle which ever rent the bosom of society is appa- 
rent in the disjointed condition of the part of the field 
of law which covers the spot : nay, the very traps and 
pitfalls which one contending party set for another 
are still standing ; and the teeth, not of hyenas only, 
but of foxes and all cunning animals, are imprinted 
on the curious remains found in these antediluvian 
■ caves. 

i In the English law, as in the Roman before it, the 
1 adaptations <rf barbarous laws to the growth of civilized 
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society were mode chiefly by stealth. They were gen- 
erally made by tbej aurta of .just ice, who could not help 
readiDg tlie new wants of mankind in the cases between 
man and man which came before them ; but who, hav- 
ling no authority to make new laws for those new wants, 
were obliged to do the work covertly, and evade the 
jealousy and opposition of an ignorant, prejudiced, and, 
for the most part, brutal and tyrannical legislature. 
Some of the most necessary of these improvementti, 
each as the giving force of law to trusts and the break- 
ing-up of entails, were effected in actual opposition to 
the strongly declared will of Parliament, whose clumsy 
hands, no match for the astuteness of judges, could 
not, after repeated trials, manage to make any law 
which the judges could not find a trick for rendering 
inoperative. The whole history of the contest about 
trusts may still be read in the words of a conveyance, 
as could the contest about entails, till the abolition of 
fine and recovery by a bill of the present Attorney- 
General ; but dearly did the client pay for the cabinet 
01 historical curiosities which he was obliged to pur- 
chase every time that he made a settlement of Ids 
estate. The result of this mode of improving sociiil 
institutions was, that whatever new things were done ' 
had to be done in consistency with old forms and names ; 
and the laws were improved with much the same effect, 
as if, in the improvement of agriculture, the plough 
could only have been introduced by making it look like 
a spade ; or as if , when the primeval practice of plough- 
ing by the horse's tail gave way to the innovation of 
harness, the t^l, for form's sake, had still remained 
attached to the plough. 
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When the confltcta were over, and the mixed mass 
settled down into soiuethiog like a fixed state, and that 
state a very profitable and therefore a very ag;rceable 
one to lawyen), they, following the natural tendency of 
the hunian miud, began to theorize .upon it, and, in 
'obedience to necessity, had to digest it, and give it a 
eyetematic form. It was from this thing of shreds and 
patches, in which the only part that approached to order 
or system was the early barbarous part, already more 
than half superseded, that EngUsh lawyers had to con- 
struct, by induction and abstraction, their philosophy 
of law, and without the logictd habits and general in- 
tellectual cultivation which the lawyers of the Boman 
■ empire brought to a similar task. /Bentbam found the 
phUosophy of law what English practising lawyers bad 
- Imade it, — a jumblej^ in which real and personal prop- 
\erty, law anS equity, fdany, premunire, misprision, 
ind misdemeanor, — words without a vestige of mean- 
Ung wheii detached from the history of English institu- 
tions ; mere tide-marks to point out the line which 
the sea and the shore, in their secular struggles, had 

■ adjusted as their mutual boundary, — all passed for 
distinctions inherent in the nature of things ; in which 
every absurdity, cvci'y lucrative abuse, had a reason 
found for it, — a reason which only now and then even 
pretended to be drawn from expediency ; most coni- 
inonly a technical reason, one of mere form, derived 
from the old burbarous system. While the theory of 
the law Wiis in this t^tute, to describe what the practice 

■ of it WHS would require the pen of a Swift, or of Ben- 
1 tliam himself. The whole progress of a suit at law 
I seemed like a scries of cuntrivunccs for lawyers' profit. 
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"^ in wliich the suitors were regarded as the prey ; and, if 
the poor were not the helpless victims of every Sir 
Giles Overreach who could pay tlie price, they might 
thank opinion and maDners for it, not the law. 

It may be fancied by some people, that Benthani did 
an easy thing in merely calling all this absurd, and 
proving it to be so. But be began the contest a young 
man, and he had grown old before be had any followers. 
History will one day refuse to give credit to the inten- 
sity of the superstition which, till very lately, protected 
this mischievous mess from examination or doubt, — 
passed off the charming representations of Blackstone 
for a just estimate of the English law, and proclaimed 
the shame of human reason to be the perfection of it. 
Glory to Bentham that he has dealt to this superstition 
its deathblow ', that he has been the Hercules of this 
hydra, the St. George of this pestilent dragon I The 
honor is all his : nothing but his peculiar qualities 
could have done it. There were wanted his indefatigable 
perseverance ; his firm self-reliance, needing no support 
from other men's opinion ; his intensely practical turn 
of mind ; his synthetical Irnbits ; above all, his peculiar 
method. Metaphysicians, armed with vague generali- 
ties, had often tried their hands at the subject, and left 
j it no more advanced than they found it.t Law is a 

matter of business ; means and ends are the tilings to ''_ 
, be considered in it, not abstractions : vagueness was not 
- ; to be met by vagueness, but by definiteness and pre- 
\ cision ; details were not to be encountered with geoer- ^ 
{ alities, but with details, j "i^or could any progress be 
made on such a subject by merely showing that exist- 
ing things were bad : it was necessary jdso to sljo^^l^"^. 
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they migfat be mode better. No great man wbom we 
read of was qualified to do thia thing, except Beuthain. 
He haa done it, once and for ever. 

Into the pnrticiilars of what Bentham has done we 
ciumot enter : many hundred pages would be required 
to give a tolerable abstract of it. To sum up our esti- 
mate under a few heads ; rFiret, He has expelled tiij:ati- 
ciem flajmjb^jibji'isophy of law, and Bet the example 
of viewing laws in a practical light, as means to certain 
definite and precise ends, i Secondly, He has cleared up 
the confljsion and vagueness attaching to the idea of 
law in general, to the idea of a body of laws, and all 
the general ideas therein involved. Thirdly, He demon- 
strated the necessity and practicability of ■codification, 
or the conversion of all law into a written and system- 
atically arranged code ; not like the Code Napoleon, — 
a code without a single definition, requiring a constant 
reference to anterior precedent for the meaning of its 
technical terms, — but one contiuiiing within itself all 
tliat is necessary for its own interpretation, together 
with a perpetual provision for its own emendation 
and improvement. He has shown of what parts such 
a code would consist; the relation of those parts to 
one another ; and, by his diBtinctions and classifications, 
has done very much towards showing what should 
be, or might be, its nomenclature and arrangement. 
What he has left undone, he has made it comparadvcly 
easy for others to do. ^ Fourthly, He has taken a 
systematic view" of the exigencies of society for which 
the civil code is intended to provide, and of the 

• See the " PrtiiciplBt of Civil Law," contained id P«rt JI. of bie coUecM 



principles of human nature by wliich its provisions 
ore to be tested ; and this view, defective (as we have 
already intimated) wherever spiritual interests require to 
be taken into account, is excellent for that large portion 
of the Isw8 of any country which are designed for the 
protection of materiid interests. ' Fiflhly (to aay noth- 
ing of the subject of punishment, for which something 
considerable had been done before) , He found the phi- 
losophy of judicial procedure, including that of judicial . 
establishments and of evidence, in a more wretched 
state than even any other part of the philosophy of law : 
he carried it at once almost to perfection. He left it 
with every one of its principles established, and little 
remaining to be done even in the suggestion of practical 



These assertions in behalf of Bentham may be left, 
without fear for the result, in the hands of those who 
are competent to judge of them. There are now, even 
in the highest seats of justice, men to whom the claims 
mode for him vrill not appear extravagant. Principle 
after principle of those propounded by him is moreover 
making it« way by infiltration into the understandings 
most shut against his influence, and driving nonsense 
and prejudice from one comer of them to another. The 
reform of the laws of any country, according to hie 
principles, can only be gradual, and may be long ere it 
is accomplished ; but the work is in progress, and l)otli 
parliament and the judges are every year doing some- 
thing, and often something not inconsiderable, towards 
the forwarding of it. 

It seems proper here to take notice of an accusation 
sometimes made both against Bentham and against the 
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]iriiiciple of codification, — as if they required one uni- 
form suit of ready-made lawB for all times and all etntea 
of society. The doctriDC of codification, as the word 
t imports, relates to the form only of the laws, not their 
substance : it docs not concern itself with what the laws 
lehould be, but declares, that, whatever they ore, they 
{ought to be systemiiticnlly arranged, and fixed down to 
' a determinate form of words. To the accusation, so &r 
as it afl^ects Bcotham, one of the essays in the collection 
of his works (then for the first time published in Eng- 
lish) is a complete answer, — that " On the Influence 
of Time and Place in Matters of Legislation." It may 
there be seen that tlie ditferent exigencies of different 
nations with respect to law occupied his attention as 
aystenrntically as any other portion of the wants whidi 
render laws necessary ; with the limitations, it is true, 
which were ect to all his speculations by the imperfec- 
tions of his theory of human nature. For, taidng, aa 
. we have seen, next to do account of national characte r, 
' and the causes which form and maintiun it, he was pre- 
cluded from considering, except to a very limited extent, 
fhelaws of a country as an instrument of national 
culture, — one of their most important aspects, and in 
which they must of course vary according to the degree 
and kind of culture already attjuned, as a tutor gives 
his pupil different lessons according to the progress 
already made in his education. The same laws would 
not have suited our wild ancestors, accustomed to rude 
independence, and a people of Asiatics bowed down by 
military despotism : the slave needs to be trained to 
govern himself, tlie savage to submit to the government 
of others. The same laws will not suit the English, 
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a philosopher, and of the result of his labors tu the 
world. 

After every abatement (and it lias been Been whether 
wo have Biade our abatements sparingly) , there remains 
to Bentham an indisputable place among the great intel- 
lectual benefactors of mankind. Hie writings will long 
form -an inditipen sable part of the education of the high- 
est order of practical thinkers ; and the collected edition 
of them ought to be in the hands of every one who 
would either understand his age, or take any beneficial 
part in the great businesa of it.* 

* Bince the first poblkslion of this paper. Lard BrDugham's brilliant 
■erieg of cbaiaclfn bis been publinhed, ineludiDg ■ ekeKh of Uenlbmn. 
Lord BronghaDi'a vkw of Bentbam's charscteristics agnet id Iha loaia 
poiDtB,so far u it goep, nitb the r«<uU of our more mioule cxiitninulion ; but 
then ie an imputalion cast upon Benlbain, of a JeHlouD nnd Kplcnctic ilis- 
poaition iu private life, uf vrhicli ws feel railed upon to give at once a eoolra- 
diction and ui explanation. It is indispensable to a correct estinule of any 
of Benthsm'n dealings with Ibe world, to bear in mind, that, in every thing 
except abatract Bpeculatiort, be was to the last, what we bare called him, 
easenliollj a boy. He had the fresbaesa, Che sitnplicitj-, the conGdingnesa, 
the liveliness and activity, all the delightful qualities of Iwyhood, and Iha 
weaknesBCi which are the rererae side of those qualities, — the undue iuipor- 
tance attached to triAea, the habitual miameasnrenient of tbe practical beai^ 
ing and value of thingH, the readineeg to be either delighted or offended on 
inad^uate cause. These were the real aourcea of vtbat wae unreasonable in 
acme of hia attacks on indivtdualB, and in particalar on Lord Brougham oa 
tbe subject of his Law liefonus: they were no more the effect of en'ry ol 
Rulice, or any really unamiable quality, than tbe fteaks of a pettieb < liiUi 
and are ecarcelj a UlUr aubjeut of censure or criticism. 
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From tlie principle of the necessity of idcntifjing the 
interest of the govemment with that of the people, most 
of the practical m&zims of a representative government 
are corollaries. All popular institutions are means 
towards rendering the identity of interest more com- 
plete. We say, more complete, because (and this it is 
important to remark) perfectly complete it can never 
be. An approximation is all that is, in the nature of 
tilings, possible. By pushing to its utmost extent the 
aecountatility of governments to the people, you indeed 
take away trom them the power of prosecuting their 
own interests ot the expense of the people by force ; 
but you leave to them the whole range and compass of 
fraud. An attorney is accountable to his client, an<1 
removable at his client's pleasure ; but we should 
scarcely say that his interest is identical with that of his 
client. When the accountability is perfect, the interest 
of rulers approximates more and more to identity with 
ihat of the people in proportion as the people are more 
enlightened. The identity would be perfect, only if the 
people were so wise, that it ohould no longer be practi- 
cable to employ deceit as an instrument of goverrnent : 
a point of advancement only one stage below that at 
which they could do without goveroment altogether ; at 

* Locdon Review, Jnlj anil Octolwr, ISSfi. 



least, without force, and penal sanctions, not (of course) 
without guidance and organized co-operation. 
_JU^. Identification of interest between tlie rulers and the 
ruled being therefore, in a literal sense, Impossible to 
be realized, ought not to be spoken of as a condition 
which a government must absolutely fulfil ; but na an 
end to be incessnntly aimed at, and approximated to as 
nearly as circumstances render possible, and as is com- 
patible with the regard due to other ends. For this 
identity of interest, even if it were wholly attainable, 
not being the sole requisite of good government, expe- 
diency may require that we should sacrifice some portion 
of it, or (to speak more precisely) content ourselves 
with a somewhat less approximation to it than might 
possibly be attainable, for the sake of some other 
end. 

The only end, liable occasionally to conflict with that 
which we have been insisting on, and at all comparable 
to it in importance, — the only other condition essential 
to good government, — ia this : That it be government 
by a select body, not by the public collectively ; that 
poIitic.lI questions be not decided by an appeal, either 
direct or indirect, to the judgment or will of an unio- 
structed mass, whether of gentlemen or of clowns, but 
by the deliberately formed opinions of a comparatively 
few, specially educated for the task. This is an element 
of good government, which has existed, in a greater or 
less degree, in some aristocracies, though unliappily not 
in our own ; and has been the cause of whatever repu- 
tation for prudent and skilful administration those gov- 
ernments have enjoyed. It has seldom been found in 
any aristocracies but tbose which were avowedly such. 
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AriatocracieB in the guise of monarchies (such as those 
of Englimd and France) have very generally been aris- 
tocracies of idlers; while tlie othera (such as Ku^e, 
Venice, and Ilollaad} m^bt partially be considered as 
aristocracies of experienced and laborious inen. Of nil 
modem governments, however, tlie one by which this 
excellence is possessed in the oKtst eminent degree ia 
the government of Pniseia, — a most powerfully and 
strongly organized aristocracy of the most highly edu- 
cated men in the kingdom. The British Govemmeat in 
India partakes (with considerable modifications) of the 
same character. 

When this principle has been combined with other 
fi>rtunate circumstances, and particularly (oa in Prus- 
sia) with circumstOQces rendering the popularity of the 
government almost a necessary conation of its security, 
a very considerable degree of good government has oc- 
caaiooally been produced, without any express accounts- 
abiUty to the people. Such fortunate drcnmstonces, 
however, ore seldom to be reckoned upon. But, though 
the principle of government by persons specially brought 
up to it will not suffice to produce good govemn)(!ut, 
good government cannot be had without it : and the 
f grand difficulty in politics will for a long time be, how 
best to conciliate the two great elements on which good 
government depends ; to combine the greatest amount 
of tlie advuntiigc derived from the independent judg- 
ment of a ppcciiilly instructed few with the greatest 
degree of the security for rectitude of purpose derived 
from reuderiny tiiosc few i-csjKmsible to the many. 

What is uuceasiiry, however, to make the two ends 
•lerfectly reconcUiiblc, is a smaller matter than might 
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at firet sig^ be BUpposed. It is not Decessaiy that the < 
Diimy should themselves be perfectly wise : it ia suffi- 
cient if they be duly sensible of the value of superior 
wisdom. It is sufficient if they be aware that the 
majority of political questions turn upon consideiationa 
of which they, and all persons not trained for the pur- 
pose, must necessarily be very imperfect judges ; and 
that their judgment must in general be exercised rather 
upon the characters and talents of the persona whom 
tlitey appoint to decide these questions for them, than 
upon the questions themselves. They would then 
select as their representatdvea those whom the general 
voice of the instructed pointed out as the moat ia- 
structcd ; and wotdd retain them so long as no symp- 
tom was manifested in thw conduct of being under the 
influence of interests or of feelings at. variance with 
the public welfare. This implies no greater wisdom in 
the people than the very ordinary wisdom of knowing 
what tlungs they are and are not sufficient judges of. 
If the bulk of any nation possess a fair share of this 
wisdom, the argument for universal suf&age, so &r as 
respects tbat people, is irresistible ; for the experience 
of ages, and eepedally of all great national emergen- 
des, bears out the asserrion, that, whenever the 
multitude are really alive to the necessity of superioir 
intellect, they rarely feil to distinguish those who 



The idea of a rational democracy is, not that the 
people themselves govern, but that they have security 
for good government. This security they cannot have 
by any other means than by retaining in their own 



^. 
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Iiondfi the ultimate control. If they ranounice this, they 
give themselves up to tyranny. A governing class not 
accountable to the people, are sure, in the main, to 
Bacrifioe the people to the pursuit of separate interests 
and inclinations of their own. Even their flings of 
morality, even their ideas of excellence, have reference, 
not to the good of the people, but to th^ own good : 
their very virtues are class-virtues ; their noblest acts 
of patriotism and self-devotion are but the sacrifice of 
ib&i private interesta to the interests of their clase 
The heroic public virtue of a Leonidas was quite com- 
patible with the existence of Helots. In no govern- 
ment will the interests of the people be die object, 
except where the people are able to dismiss th^ rulers 
as soon as the devotion of those rulers to the intereeta 
of the people becomes questionable. But Uiis is the 
only fit use to be made of popular power. Provided 
good intentions can be secured, tbe beet government 
(need it be said?) must be the government of the 
wisest ; and these must always be a few. The people 
ought to be the masters ; but tbey are masters who 
must employ servants more skilful than tJiemaelvcs : 
like a ministry when they employ a military command- 
er, or the military commander when be employs an 
army surgeon. When the miniator ceases to confide in 
lite commander, he dismisses him, and appoints another ; 
but he does not send him instructions when and where 
to fight. He holds him responsible only for intentions 
and for results. The people must do t^e same. This 
does not render the control of the people nugatory. 
The control of a government over the commander of an 
army is not nugatory. A man's control over his phy- 
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sician is uot nugatory, though he does not direct bia 
phjsitnan what medicine to adminieter. 

But in gOTemment, as in every thing else, the dan- 
ger is, lest those, who can do whaterer they will, may 
will to do more than is for their ultimate interest. 
The interest of the people is to choose for their rylers 
the most instructed and the ablest persona who can be 
found; and, having done bo, to allow them to exercise 
their knowledge and ability for the good of the people, 
'Under the check of the freest discuBeion and the most 
unreserved censnre, but with the least possible direct 
interference of their constituents, — as long as it is the 
good of the people, and not some private end, that 
they are aiming at. A democrat^ thus administered 
would unite all the good qualities ever possessed by any 
government. Not only would its ends be good, but its 
means would be as well chosen as the wisdom of the 
age would allow ; and the omnipotence of the majority 
would be exercised through tbe agency and according 
to the judgment of an enlightened minority, accounta- 
ble to the majority in the last resort. 

But it ie not possible that the constitntion of the 
democrat^ itself should provide adequate security for 
its being understood and adminietered in this spirit. 
This rests with the good sense of the people themselves. 
If the people can remove their rulers for one thing, 
they can fbr another. That ultimate control, without 
which they cannot have security for good government, 
may, if th^ please, be made the means of themselves 
interfering in tbe government, and making their le^s- 
lators mere delegates for carrying uito execution the 
preconceived judgment of the majority. If the people 
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<lo tUie, fhey mistake their interest ; and audi a govern- 
iiicnt, though better than most nristocracics, ia not the 
kind of democrncj' which wise men desire. 

Some persons, and persona, too, whose desire for 
enlightened governoient cannot be questioned, du not 
take, 80 serious a view of this perversion of the true 
idea of an enlightened democracy. They say, it ia 
well that the many should evoke all political questions 
to their own tribunal, nnd decide them according to 
their own judgment, because then philosophers wilt be 
compelled to enlighten the multitude, and render them 
capable of appreciating their more profound views. 
No one can attach greater value than we do to this 
consequence of popular government, so far as we b&- 
lieve it capable of being realized : and the ailment 
would be irresistible, if, in order to instruct the people, 
all that is reqnisite were to will it ; if it were only the 
discovery of political truths which required study and 
wisdom, and the evidences of tliem, when discovered, 
could be made apparent at once to any person of com- 
mon sense, as well educated as every individual in the 
community might and ought to be. But the lact is not 
so. Many of the truths of politics (in political econo- 

■ my, for instance) are the result of a concatenation of 
propositions, the very firet steps of wliich no one, who 
has not gone through a course of study, is prepared to 
concede : there arc others, to have a complete percep- 
tion of which requires much meditation and experience 
of human nature. How will philosophers bring these 
home to the perceptions of the midtitude ? Can they 

■ enable common sense to judge of science, or inexperi- 
ence of experience? Every one, who has even crossed 
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llie threshold of political phQosophy, knows, that, on 
many of its questions, the false Tifw is greatly the most 
plausible: and a large portion of its truths are, and 
must always remain, to all but those who have specially 
studied them, paradoxes ; as contrary, in appearance, to 
common Bense, as the proposition that the earth moves 
round the sun. The multitude will never believe those 
truths, until tendered to them from an authority in 
which they have as unlimited confidence as they have 
in the unanimous voice of aatronomerB on a question of 
astronomy. That they should have no such confidence 
at present is no discredit to them ; for where are the 
persons who are entitled to it ? But we are well satis- 
fied that it will be ^ven, as soon as knowledge shall 
have made sufficient progress among the instructed 
classes themselves to produce something like a general 
agreement in their opinions on the leading points of 
moral and political doctrine. Even now, on those 
points on which the instructed classes ore agreed, the 
uninstructed have generally adopted their opinions. 
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